
is sifting on top of the whoFe v/ide, 
swinging world. He^s the kid from the 
Bronx v/ho bareknuckled his way to the 
Big Time—whose swoofiing, screaming 
fans brought him overnight notoriety 
and a nine-figure income. 

Harry doesn^t wait for anyone. He left' 
his hausfrau wife to marry a sybaritic 
movie-queen from the Bayou country, 
helped push a cast-off pal to suicide. 
Harry's the King—and there's nothing 
and no one he can't have for a song. 

But all the booze, all the adoring babes, 
all the gold won't buy Harry what he 
really wants. 

So Harry said good-bye fo fhe fame, 
to fhe v/omen he had loved and 
married and betrayed, and started 
running hard and scared. 
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Shortly before seven o’clock on that rainy, bone-numbing 
February evening, Dr. Sol Selig drove his Mercury in the di¬ 
rection of the Hotel Kingsbrook on Bcekman Place, to see 
his friend Harry Orlando and give him a checkup. 

Selig was a good internist and knew it, but he disliked out- 
of-office physical examinations. At best tliey were superficial 
and at worst they were dangerous, because of the variety of 
ills they weren’t equipped to detect. Even so, over the past 
half-dozen years he had obediently gone to Harry’s tempo¬ 
rary New York quarters with his black bag and portable 
equipment whenever Harry phoned him, in spite of his argu¬ 
ments that a hotel room was no place for a decent medical 
examination, simply because Harry was so persuasive. ‘Tm 
between planes, Sol,” the famous voice would argue. “Isn’t a 
quickie examination better than none at aU, you Clirist- 
killcr?” He had examined Harry ten or eleven months ago 
and found him, a forty-four-year-old man who drank too 
much and Smoked too heavily and ate only when he remem¬ 
bered to and w^hored around too much without rest between 
bouts, to be in unforgivably superb health. 

The weather w'as nasty, as it had been all day, but Madison 
Square Garden had been sold out for months for Harry’s per¬ 
formance tonight. If only for gall, Selig supposed, the event 
would be lcgendar}\ The story went that a Garden represent¬ 
ative had contacted Harry six months before with a blanket 
offer of $750,000 for a single personal performance. Tlicrc 
was no reply for a month, and then a cable arrived from 
Rome: 


make it even million and give check to 

WILL DECIDE WniEN GIVE YOU OPEN DATE♦ 
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CHESTRA PLUS ALL EXPENSES. WILL WORK ONE—^REPEAT 
ONE—HOUR. IF POSSIBLE BRING MY PARTNERS ALONG. NO 
EXTRA CHARGE EXCEPT YOU PAY THEIR PLANE FARES. OR¬ 
LANDO. 


The audaciousness, Selig had heard, outraged everyone in 
the Garden executive offices. Cablegrams of haughty protest 
were framed, and tom up. Twenty-four hours later Harry re¬ 
ceived a reply, agreeing to his every demand. The contracts, 
were signed by Madison Square Garden and Harry’s attorney 
and business manager, Stanton Lourie, when Harry chose the 
February date. They were signed even though there was still 
no guarantee that all or any of his “partners”—^A1 Barron, 
Bert Noah and Rod Keyes, each of them a star in his own 
right though with only a fraction of Harry’s magic drawing 
power^would be coming along. The ads, consequently, had 
to omit their names. 


. really mattered. In less than a week after the 

imttal ads with the single name Orlando were posted, every 
seat in the Garden had been bought and scalpers were said to 
be growing faU 

^ Selig sighed. As far as he knew he was Harry’s only physi¬ 
cian, and the probability gave him an inner shudder. Harry 

and it was 

h r would go on chasing through traffic because all 

the lights said green until the first, and maybe last, coronary. 

Sohg, who was fifteen pounds overweight and egg-bald, 
£7ih?« “ brown-wInd hair. dfmrSt) 

sick voune ^ P^fbaps worse, get 

in the ^ Avenue 

spent a lot7n7[^^ ^ seldom around, and he’d 

SVrew “ his own. As 

had eSile?''"'' 'hey’d seen less of each other, but 
young confidences and shared enough 

hey raTeirsaw each 1 though 

service " jiffy 

be sure warm^ nn!f ^ always would 

Harry. He had cartlSlTfaUnv stubborn 

to Miriam, the quick fJme. Harry’s marriage 

full of money and euaraniec.! nf 

NTrSirw^et^Terd ^ 

ias to earth and bdow and S 
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bigger and better and more exciting than ever because part of 
stubborn Harry had begun to grow up. 

He had watched Harry go. He had been thrilled, and 
thrilled without envy, then shocked and then gradually just 
mournful that the crazy dago with so very much to give had 
let that side to him that was cheap and indulgent take charge 
too often. Some headlines and most insinuations could be dis¬ 
counted in Harry’s world. All headlines and all insinuations 
couldn’t. 

On the other hand you have to take your hat off to the 
little bastard, Selig thought. He’s called in to help elect a 
President of the United States, and he winds up hobnobbing 
with the President of the United States yet. Crazy, scared 
Harry from Willock Avenue, the scrawny kid in the baggy 
knickers who was always a little bit or a lot in trouble with 
the nuns who tried to teach him, or with himself. Mostly with 
himself. Harry’s night and President Joseph Haywood is day, 
and now Harry’s a visiting prince and statesman, sleeping at 
the Kingsbrook on Beckman Place in the President’s bed— 
next to a freshly-minted najkot most likely. 

Selig approached the exclusive hotel on Beckman, which 
he had no doubt was the most elegant comer of Manhattan, 
the corner that housed the very special and unostentatious 
rich, a secret garden in the city where the rich hid in their 
elegant town houses or sumptuous apartments. The street had 
a clean-swept, just polished look, shielded from traffic or 
closely parked cars or hordes of pedestrians hurrying by to 
get somewhere; even the small group of people who clustered 
near the Kingsbrook in the idiot hopes of seeing Harry Orlan¬ 
do or his celebrity friends stood quietly, almost reverently. 
The winter wind blew forcefully, but snow that had not been 
melted by the rain rested picturesquely on the leaves of bush¬ 
es and in the armpits of trees that lined the street, seeming 
somehow to remain white and lovely long after the rest of 
New York’s snow had turned diny gray. Out in the East 
River a huge Coca-Cola sign and three smoke stacks com¬ 
mercialized the view, as did the East River Drive with its un¬ 
ending threads of traffic, but to the eye trained to bypass the 
interruptions, the open free sky, the smooth flow of the nVrr. 
and the booklike structure of the United Nations were 
wards. 

He drove past the front of the hotel to its baserner..* 
as he had been instructed to do. and got out of 
which suddenly seemed drab among the gj—— 
gave his name and reason for bemg here to. 
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Jilce attendant who made a telephone calh nodded, and direct¬ 
ed, '‘That elevator on your right, Doctor.” In a minute the 
elevator door opened silently and Selig was whisked just as 
silently, except for the discreet, almost inaudible Muzak, to 
the,President's penthouse. 


Hours before the plane carr^’ing Bill Temple reached La 
Guc^dia Airport, the feel of excitement around Madison 
Squ^e Garden was contained but very much present. The 
first spectators began to arrive before four o’clock. These 
wem the youngsters just out of school, some to stay a short 
while and then go home when they realized the action wasn’t 
soon due, others to stay all night if necessary for a possible 
glimpse of Harry Orlando. The knots of kids were joined be¬ 
fore long by the stragglers who paused near fte curb in front 
of the Garden, people who would have denied being celebrity 
seekers but who were drawn nonetheless to the atmosphere of 
expectation. 


, sixty people w^ere milling about the front of 

tlic Garden some of them talking, some of them reading and 
bJfr posters, some of them arguing with weary 

available, most of 

fn fhi> especially assigned 

trouble-there woidd be fifty 
patolmen nn^g the block on foot and on horses by early 

gatherers and passersby and 
blew warn breath on their hands. There weren’t enouch 

Ssf them m'* yet to 

o’crck*th?20 234?‘^ headaches, but before^eight 

roof? fiUed and a 

fvoidd^e nushine T'® to dO 

last inch of space outidT^’ crowding every 

beS^Somronw shcepherding work, would really 
logic of the tcen-.ieers'^Mn^-*^ understand the odd 

Orlando would be.^cv around a place where Harry 
be coumed on lo sbnJ^ weirdies who could 

™«-d S “wte Z„ ^„r"‘ ”! of “oy 

same .issue of hst year’s earned ten copies of the 

themisclvcs. The onls who mumbled to 

wclhdressed citizcL were the 

their faculties who werf-u-Tv^' seemingly with all 

’ , at ting around in near zero weather 
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for ao event they wouldn’t even get close enough to hear, 
much Jess see. 


Shortly before seven o’clock, the shuttle plane from Washing¬ 
ton to New York, a flight that normally took less than an 
hour, approached La Guardia and abruptly dived into a 
blinding sea of fog. As it swirled at both sides of the plane, 
and as the Fasten Seat Belts and No Smoking signs snapped 
on, Bill Temple dusted one of his infrequent cigarettes into 
the ashtray and noticed, fleetingly, that his hand was trem¬ 
bling, The pretty stewardess was zigzagging with professional 
calm up and down the aisle, being cheery for those passen¬ 
gers who had stopped talking and had begun to look a little 
tense. 

Temple’s hand rarely trembled and his temper rarely 
boiled, especially when he was in the center of a situation he 
had no way of controlling, but he was nervous now, tired and 
on edge, frustrated and angry. The day had been an almost 
continuous Niagara of frustrations, starting this morning 
when he’d wakened with a mood clogged somewhere between 
uneasiness and vague irritation. His desk was overflowing 
with work, yet he had been summoned to the White House 
and had wasted more than a precious hour before the Presi¬ 
dent found the time to see him. Then the bad weather had 
canceled the afternoon flight he had planned to take and he 
had missed the next one by two minutes, which had meant 
cooling his heels for an hour in the bustling Washington ter¬ 
minal. 

Now, finally, he was close to New York. And now by God 
the weather had turned bad again, and the plane was begin¬ 
ning to circle within the fog, and he was going to be hopeless¬ 
ly late. 

He tried to see his face in the white window and wondered 
once more why he had agreed to go to New York, a city for 
which he nourished an intense dislike, a city he chose to 
avoid as much as possible. Temple was forty-one, a reason¬ 
ably attractive man, the bones of his angular face sharp in out¬ 
line, a man who wrote the Washington column for The New 
York Ledger-Dispatch and a growing number of papers in its 
syndicate, a man unaccustomed to performing dirty cho.'C-^ 
even for President Joseph Haj-wood, whom he admired. 
a man who was never comfortable in airplanes, even is t--- 
weather. 

The intercom rasped and the stewardess drow*^ 
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nouncement that the plane would land a little later than an¬ 
ticipated, but that there was no cause for concern* L^e hell 
there’s no cause for concern, thought Temple, I may end my 
perfect day with a plane crash* I consider that cause for con¬ 
cern. 

He decided to quit the childish beefing, but he couldn’t 
shake that curious sense of apprehension, that queasy pros¬ 
pect of something going tragically wrong before this day was 
over. Nor did it involve his wife Mary, whom he hadn’t seen 
for nearly a week; Mary was occupying one of Joseph Hay¬ 
wood’s suites at the Kin^brook, at Haywood’s invitation. 
(The young President maintained the penthouse duplex the 
year ’round, although he seldom visited it; it was a conve¬ 
nient stoppbg-ofi place when his family or special cabinet 
members or dignitaries or friends or friends' of friends hap¬ 
pened to be in Manhattan. Temple called it Joe’s Flop¬ 
house.) ^ 


The fantasy, frighteningly, yet for absolutely no reason he 
could pinpoint, involved Joe Haywood. 

The President was to fly to London tonight for a weekend 
courtesy call on Prime Minister Matthews. He spent half his 

ai^Ianes canying this charmed young 
man never had trouble. Damn airplanes! 

the pretty stewardess asked him. 

hcre^" ’ ^ ^ 


^ broadened. “It shouldn’t take long” 

He nodded and turned to listen to the restless tattoo of rain 
JSd’h-^d 2cd‘H°'^’ tbinlMg sourly of the favor Joe Hay- 
rr^?cd hh?f mor. President liked and 

tTe factS Te ™ reporter, despite 

Sshed Thl knuckles when he 

k^fah ^ thrw-year-old Haywood Administration 

versation nrivntMv i for a dnnk and con- 

to sound Temoie o^^ record, the President 

Die to Vor ? decisions not yet wholly made, Tern- 

thoueht ho was lbl'c™He'htd’°“'^m suggesdons when he 
wielding imy kind of poSer Joseph 

years old, scholar u-.i Haywood, forty-six 
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Joe Haywood smiled. “What are friends forT’ 

“Mr President, why this sudden interest m Orlanao/ , 

"“He wants to retire. He told me he has more money than 
leni.ever need and he’s fed up with being a corporation. He 
yants to give everything up and. come to work for the Aa- 

[ninistration. Officially, I mean.” m ^ a 

Temple blinked, took ofE his glasses, and said, Hola on 

now, Mr. President ...” ,, , • ctr 

“Oh, I know,” the President agreed, suddenly senous. 1 
was ready to have him gently ushered through the door. But 
I began to give the idea some thought. I haven’t talked , with 
anyone about this. I’d like your opinion.” 

“All right,” Temple said uneasily. 

“What about Orlando heading up the- Cultural Exchange 
program. Bill? The program is a mess of deadwood and fac¬ 
tions of fuddyduddies who aren’t getting nearly enough done. 
Maybe Orlando could. He knows everyone, he knows how to 
coordinate, and I don’t have the slightest doubt that he’d do 
everything in his power to make the program really come 
alive,” 

After a moment, Temple said, “No, Mr. President” 

“No?” 


“You asked my opinion. I say no. He’s an exciting fellow 
to have around, and he’s basically a decent man, but he’s not 
the most mature of men in instincts or judgments. The risks 
would be too great; the Administration could be embarrassed 
too easily. I can sec him now, out in the African bush. Five 
Nairobi maidens who play the drum with their teeth ask him 
to discuss cultural intercourse. Guess the curtain line.” 

“Is he really that psychopathic?” 

“No, of course not But look how many people think so.” 

. The President‘nodded. “You could be right, Bill,” he said. 
“Thanks,” And that was that. 


But not for long. Over a nightcap three evenings before. 
Temple happened to mention that he’d promised to join 
Mary for the weekend at Joe’s Flophouse and bring her back 
home to Washington on Sunday. “Then you’ll be seeing 
Orlando,” the President said. “He’s doing that UNICEF show 
on Friday night, and he and his friends will be staying in one 
of the apartments at the Kingsbrook,” 

Temple’s eyes narrowed. 

• “Fve just about decided to give him the job and announce 
- ffie appointment after the election this fall, if I’m voted back 
in. I have to fly to London Friday night, as you know, but TU 
be back next Monday. I’d like to tell him my decision then.” 
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and New York was where she could shop and see the shows 
• and art galleries and visit with old friends. New York was 
whei% she could luxuriate in a Joseph Haywood suite, free of 
, charge,* 

New York was where she could be out of Bill Temple’s 


■way. ■ 

The plane’s wheels bumped lightly on the ground, and 
Temple, relieved, went into the terminal to telephone Mary 
and explain the delay, 

“I could have walked from Washington,” he said when she 
answered, ‘’but Vm here. How are you?” 

“Wet. You pulled me out of the shower,” she answered, ”1 
was beginning to get a little worried about you, but I’m all 
right.” Then: ”How soon can you he here. Bill?” 

“Fmrly soon, if the helicopters are flying. With the luck 
I’ve been having all day I may have to .hitchhike.” 

“Orlando’s giving a cocktail party upstairs before he leaves 
for the Garden.” 

I m not in any mood for an Orlando^type cocktail party,” 
Temple said. “I want to see Harry, but not in the midst of an 
or^. What the hell, he'll be there tomorrow and so will L 
ibetes plenty of time for us to get together.” 

his show ^ ^ P^y before 


He suddenly very tired, “Wliy don’t you go to it, then 
Ira aching to get out of these wriniled clothes and have : 
shower irad just sit down for a while. Maybe I could join yoi 
there and we II go on to the Garden together.” 

He could almost see her stiffen. 

not to be alone with me, aren’t you?’ 
Ma^ said evenly in her \Vho’s-hurt?-I’m-not-hurt voice. 

^ Aiaty% please—” 

ino ine ^ you’d do after send 

away; All riVhf would be to go on sending m< 

•. ^ “Look_ ^ ^ ^ here.” 

• Click.. 

siglKdM^d^ Saced rSvM We 

helicopter. receiver. Wearily, he went to find thf 

Bundihg^reKnly Sen ^ 

xioisy aircraft t? frid Sch liT for the 

saicij, j^c thought again of Joe Hay 
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wood, who would be leaving soon for London, and he hoped 
all aircraft carrying good men would land safely, , ' . 


Mary Temple slammed the receiver down, once again woujid- 
ed by Bill, furious with herself for vowing to stay calni 'and 
then snapping like a fishwife. She left the telephone to.-go 
back to the bathroom, where she finished dr}'ing her body 
with a nubby, flamingo-colored towel. 

She was furious, mostly because after three years with Bill 
she was still deluding herself. She could have been dressed 
long ago, but she had purposely postponed it. Bill probably 
would be less inclined to reach out for her if she were al¬ 
ready dressed when he came in, she had told herself. 

Adolescent, I’ll-never-learn delusions. He was letting her 
know repeatedly that their marriage w'as a supremely point¬ 
less thing, and she w'as appalled that it was taking her so long 
to believe his message. She took off her shower cap and 
paused to regard herself without guilt in the fuU-Icngth mir¬ 
ror, cautiously admiring the body that was angular and 
ordinary when it was clothed and an ironically sensual instru¬ 
ment when it was naked. She was the least striking of the 
three Abbott sisters, but she was prettier than her photo¬ 
graphs indicated, a comfortably pretty near-blonde with a 
faintly toothy smile her friends invariably called infectious 
and, unfortunately, v/holesome. They were equally patroniz¬ 
ing and inexact about her figure, which they referred to with 
such dreadful words as “boyish” and “athletic.” 

They couldn’t see her now, William Temple’s lean and col¬ 
orless wife, who avoided makeup and fancy coiffures when¬ 
ever possible, who had scant interest in how she looked in 
public as long as she was neat and her face was washed. They 
had no way of knowing that hers was ver}' much an alive 
body when the glamorless clothes were stripped away, that it 
responded to touch with an eroticism that increased each 
year she grew older. 

Or it did when Bill gave it half a chance. 

She studied the imperfect body, the big bones and Uic dis¬ 
proportionately small breasts, and felt a pressure in her loins 
that was almost agonizing. She moved away from the mirror. 

Tlic television set was on in the bedroom, its volume low. 
She began to dress for the Orlando party she didn’t want to 
attend—especially alone—and realized that she had been 
thinking of sex, at odd, unexpected moments, through most 
of the day. No, w-aif, it had started last night, when the Wy- 
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p,.y, 

Kcr She had stayed reasonably busy and happy ov 

dayranfiJghts here in the New York she loved- 

getiing around, seeing good shows and ^ ’ 

meeting some of the girls from the Hunter College days, 
catching up on far overdue reading, ® > 

course, but having no particular trouble in sleeping alone. 

Until last night. . 

Last night, the awful play’s chesty co-star, Connie Morrow 
(who was rumored to be one of Orlando’s current playmates, 

* but then so was every third girl in the Western Hemisphere) 
had played the role of a young wife who can’t get her bus- 
band to go to bed with her because he’s too busy writing 
boo^s on sex education. The coarse, strung out, single joke of 
% play had recalled resentments of Bill’s indifference, but it 
•4 initialed something worse: it had taunted her into open- 
>g the valves of longing she had pretty successfully managed 
to hold shut. She had thrashed in bed last night, freshly 
ashamed of herself, ashamed of the contained, self-controlled 
v.'oman who was sweating like something out of Teen Libido 
Magazine. Today hadn’t been much better, despite the con¬ 
scientious filling in of time in museum and art gallery activ¬ 
ity. 

As she dressed, the television newscast was covering the 
growing crowds outside the Garden. Mary turned up the 
sound. She had met Harry Orlando only twice, briefly. She 
thought him superficial and something of a lowlife bum, and 
she would never understand Bill’s fondness for him, but at 
the same lime she was perfectly aware that he was a colossal 
talent. 

The reporter w^as talking with a jackpot of a Brooklyn cab 
^ ri%er who spoke like every Brooklyn cab driver in the mov¬ 
ies and whose name was Patsy Orlando. ”No, there’s no rela- 
(lon bclwccn him and I. dammii^if 1 can say that on the 
said Patsy Orlando, who wore a leather jacket and was 
gi.ni.ll and fixed hts eyes directly on the camera. “He’s got a 
hrothor, though, with my name. Pasqualc. Patsy Orlando. I 
Jixc to kid around sometimes and say that’s me, but I’m just 
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gade. Mrs. Norman Hadley, and I know you’d all sell your 
s'ouls to have Harry Orlando make love to you. 

Why am I so cruel to Mrs. Norman Hadley? 

Would 1 sell my soul to have Harry Orlando make love to 
me? 

• 'You damn well bet I would, Mrs. Norman Hadley, revul- 
‘sion'and all. 

Dressed, her hair combed, satisfied that she looked pre¬ 
sentable enough, she suddenly felt an urgent need to be out 
of here before Bill arrived. She picked up her bag, left the 
and climbed the eight steps that connected it to the 
President’s apartment. 
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did I get here?, spotted Mary and waddled to her to offer one 
of his swift, antiseptic kisses. "Mrs. Temple, how very nice to 
see you!” he said warmly. "Have you brought Bill with you?” 

No, but he ought to be here soon,” she answered, squeez- 
tng his pudgy hand. “It’s nice to see you, too, Mr. Ambassa¬ 
dor, but I must admit I’m surprised to see you here. Some- 
how I ve never pictured you in this kind of setting.” 

Oh, the old fish gets out of water once in every blue 
moon. He laughed uncomfortably. “The—ah—President 

^ absolutely unforgettable 
roast beef. There s a chef with a carving knife that’s fine and 

he’d him.Tf he were living in another day 

^ Place Vendom^’ ^ 

bufshe'^felt^f llic right things, 

times before and ch<. talked without love numberless 
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Obviously relishing the attention. „She had 

mnrA Spaghetti sauce and she couldn’t have been 

more than eighteen. 

Baldwin,” Barron said, drawling 
than suspected he was far more 

Sfa but nnhnnf Pretendmg to be. “The real name’s Vir- 
think o’ virgin nn J ^^S^t away makes her. 

"Will vou m^r’ nf ^ reminded of the ol’ days.” 

the girl squealed. 

all forgive Sa "Ah-will you 

ing J’''® ej’joyed meet- 

ror “a;^ vnn ^ small voice sha^d by hor- 

sommUcreT’ Or may I drop you 

to be“droJpS[ "l\?ne''Sii’f Mary, with no place 

bassador. Bill and 1.” “ soon, Mr. Am- 

ron,’^dnnbg.®°''' ^‘^rtridge, old bird,” said Bar- 

"Scc?Wbir7"'^a^o?®aM°°^'” 

bcr his glass. "Co put a co2’ the girl and handing 

\Vho was your Lie last ?earr°''® 

I don t recall ’* J 

""‘"if "."? don’t git you 

prl sauntered off with »v.t 
He lighted a cigarette, not h t? 

^•bo would have WsedTand^v”® one to Mary, 

her. -Mize weTtfb^LS T “P “d 

name?** • fnends, honey. What’s 

ISt-'i- <5t!i "''j’l 

Bert NoSh earnest talk with Steve Ainsley, 

-Better than v . . y°“» 

watchiL dhe^sbus “swered, 

«!S usually ® ^^sions, but I’ve been 

be moanc^"-?^|^^'7, '^yes rolled heavenward -p ’ 

"■ “ ■» oSdo/S™ 


US 
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biilc* where an officer eyed him and his medical bag suspi¬ 
ciously but opened a mammoth white door for him to pass 
through. His immediate impression was one of rather shock¬ 
ing chaos. He hadn’t known quite what to expect to come 
upon in the hotel living room of the President of the United 
'Stales/even with Harry or Harry’s cronies and sycophants 
using it, but what he saw now was startling. The furnishings 
of the penthouse’s wide, high-ceilinged living room were in 
impeccable taste, but the noise was incredible and the smoke 
hung in clouds. Perfectly properdooking people were rubbing 
shoulders with what appeared to be professional thugs and 
their molls, as though the casts of two radically different 
mo\ics had gotten mixed up. 

He identified himself to one of the thugs, who guided him 
knocked, lumbered in, lurched back, and 
jerked ms head at Selig, Selig sighed and went in. 

The bedroom was spacious and peaceful. Harry, looking 
, zmd fit, was lying nude on his belly on a masseur’s 
a e, ^i^gnihbed down by a younger man who was vaguely 
famdiM to Selig—oh, yes, Harry’s kid brother Patsy, ^eing 
Se ig. Harry shouted "SoUy, pal, vns machts du? I’ll be with 

to a solemn, be- 


vvn.* ine aion't seen 

“Stcve^^w-iJl medical bag and eavesdropped. 

■‘Them Jon? r “ ^'^od patiently. 

^ ‘ ^ ^ ta taking care of evervtiting ” 

friend Lwon fe your 

connects his beine thir ^ public 

to the UN might—” Ambassador, the damage 

me?’’Harry repeated, still patient. 
Ton’s, pkyhfe Se iJml « A1 Bar- 

.ready given him a t2t P^^ymg. Anyw-ay, I've al- 

die massage. Finally he'yJL^?'^ ^ ^ continued 
cuso me-now'. Steve, W'ilf y^fT?- .“Ex- 

flown all the way from doctor and he’s 

. man left 


me.’ 


more words and Harry lifted his 
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muscular arm to shake Selig’s hand. ‘’How’s the family, 'Sol? 
You remember Patsy, don’t you?” 

“Yes, of course, how are you, Patsy?” Sclig nodded to the 
brother, who nodded impassively back, “The next question,” 
Selig said to Harry, “is how are you?'' 

Grinning, Harry sat up on the slab, dismissing Patsy. “First 
rate for a Bronx dago,” he said. His movements were quick 
but smooth, those of a man always on his way to something, 
never aimless or unsure, a man who could throw a switch 
and make all the lights go on, could bring to the surface an 
inner glow that made him distinctive, even handsome. His 
neck was too short and his face was a trifle too big, even 
though his frame was big and his worker’s shoulders wide. 
There was too much forehead and the amiable brown eyes 
were too far apart—yet the total cfifcct was an appealing one, 
that of a man who could be trusted to be a man. “The guy 
who jast left is Steven Ainsley, yet. Vm climbing up in the 
world. Did I ask you or didn’t I—how’s your family?” 

“Everybody’s fine,” Selig said, taking Harry’s pulse. “Mi- 
chad’s starting pre-med this fall.” 

“Come on! Pre-med? Wasn’t it just yesterday you told me 
he was going to be bar mitzvah? VV^ere the hell docs the time 
go? My Jimmy’s in college, too. You and I arc entering the 
alta kokker stage, pal.” 

“I’m not. Maybe you are. Hold still and let’s see.” 

“Sure. So what do you read?” 

“Sixty,” said ScHg, reaching for the blood pressure kit. 
“That’s a nice, slow pulse.” Winding the tube around Harry’s 
arm he asked, “Any new symptoms since last year? And 
don’t lie to me.” 

“Nothing I can’t handle. I still cough like a seal when I 
wake up, but it goes away fast.” 

“Still on three to four packs of cigarettes a day?” 

“Tve cut down a little.” 

“You’re lying,” Sclig charged, squeezing the rubber bulb. 
“You’re not stupid. Why won’t you face the fact that smok¬ 
ing so much has to catch up with you one of these days?” 

“You’re right, you’re right. When I’m ready, Til stop alto¬ 
gether. I don’t do anything piecemeal.” 

“So I read in the scandal magazines. How’s the sleeping?” 

“A little better than last year. Sometimes not so good, but 
it gives me a chance to read. I’m gradually becoming an edu¬ 
cated man, Doctor. Pretty soon you won’t be ashamed to in¬ 
vite me to parties. I read those papers you wrote on perni¬ 
cious anemia and I was so proud of myself that 1 followed up 
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with some other reading and I came damn near close to un¬ 
derstanding what you were rating about. In fact, I got 
hooked and started reading up on medicine, and Fm reading 
about surgery now. Invite me some night to a party with your 
cronies. Fll sing some songs and for an encore Fll remove my 
own appendue,” 

^ ‘‘Comedian,” Selig snorted. He unstrapped the apparatus. 
“Blood pressure’s one fifteen over seventy.” 

“Good, yes?” 

“Uncanny,” Selig shook his bead. “You don’t deserve a 
' blood pressure like that, with how you manhandle your 
body ” ^ 

H^Maughed. “Clean living.” 

IU bet. Now get up and jump up and down, twenty times 
on each foot,” 


That s why Fm indebted to you, Solly. At least once a 
year you make me exercise.” He did as he was told and his 
puisc rate, Selig found, returned to normal rapidly. ^‘You’re 

* seeing show tonight, aren’t you? I should’ve arranged it 
ten/ght for-^’^ Sylvia. Patsy, go get two good seats for 

“Thanks, but Sylvia and I 
now ninning late 

Jrbt Mn remember her bii^day 

inside She compact you stuck 

•‘i mS. Bct her letter?” 

guess so. What s that contraption?” 

and thcTack of'th^^p ^ look into the eye grounds with it 
blood vessels thr!!!f ^ vessels there mirror the 

bodv for 1 f^ody. Still a good 

• ^ yo'ir age, mcidentally.” ' ^ ^ ■ 

, '. 1 m a prize.” 

noddina^* routine quickly, 

•'■.''■crea.tn.ThSioUiTOme" 

“It’s (he pace.” 

prcstJlbcSmc Ua?q°uuS”^'^“^'°” 

taker, r used tb bm^IVe^t know I’m no pill 

bend on;fluatrdad. I'mwarJ''of poople go ’round the 

i* ‘wS'T-)4rt3:e"Sv'' kids do fool- 

hurt you a lot less.” That s a pill. My kind will 
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“Oh, cut it out,” Hany grinned, dressing quickly. “I’m in 
tip-top shape; my physician just told me so. Listen, Solly, 
you’re a sweetheart for coming here, and now I’m going to 
pay you back by being a bastard and kicking you out. I've 
got to schmooz around for a couple of minutes with those 
chauzzers outside and then zip over to the Garden. You’ll 
forgive me, won’t you? I start a picture on the Coast next 
week and I do one TV special and then I’m going to honest 
to God take myself a long vacation. I’ll come back to New 
York—I’ll give you plenty of warning ahead of time—and 
you and Sylvia and I will do up the town. Is it a date?” 

“Sure.” His voice warmer and more intimate, Selig asked, 
“Harry, how are you? I’m Solly now, not Dr. Selig.” 

“How am I?” Harry asked quizzically. “You mean physical¬ 
ly?” 

“No. I know you since we were born. You look troubled, 
Harry. Worried. Unhappy. So tell me to go to hell, but I’ll 
say it anyway: I don’t like you looking so unhappy.” 

Harry’s grin was embarrassed. “You’re just like you 
mother, rest in peace. She was always worrying about me 
too. I’m okay, Sol. I’ve frigged up a lot of things in my lifi 
I’d give my arms to change, but I’m okay. And before th 
election in November I’m going to be the world’s most con 
tented fella.” 

“What do you mean? Do you have something in the work; 
with the President?” 

The embarrassed grin again. “Jesus, I’m busting to tell you, 
but I can’t. Not yet. The instant I can, though, you and Syl- 
via’Il be the first ones I call.” He put his arms around Selig 
and said, “Thanks again pal. Thanks for everything. You’re 
real people. I’m a sonofafaitch, but I know the people I love.” 

Selig blinked, once more wished him well, and went out, 
Harry had seemed to be close to tean, but Selig could only 
try to gue.ss why. He decided not bother. It was pointless.to 
guess at anything about Harry Orlando. ' , 


Pasty answered the telephone as Orlando finished dresang, 
then turned to ask him if he was in for Bill Temple. Orlando 
sprang for the receiver. 

“Hey, Wild Bill!” he cried, ‘mere the hell are -you?”. 

“One floor beneath you. very late and very b'T’st- 
your schedule like, Hairbreadth Harry?” 

“Tight, but never tight for you. Come on 
some liquor." 
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“Is my wife there?’’ i. * 

“Maybe she’s in the other room. I don’t know if shes 
therci but everyone else in town is, from the sound of things. 
Wait, and Til have Patsy look for her.” 

“No, no, don’t bother,” Bill said quickly. “Look, Harry, if 
you’re leaving for the Garden soon, why don’t we get togeth¬ 
er, after the show, somewhere peaceful? I’m not much for 
noise, and we can’t do much talking anyw^ay while you’re on 
the run.” 

“After tl\e show? That’s hours away. Bill, did the Prez 
maybe give you a message to give to me? Is that why you 
' sent word you’d be in New York tonight?” 

‘'Oh; no, nothing like that,” Bill said, and Orlando had the 
•feelmg he-was holdmg something back. “I just wanted to 
take *Mar>^ to hear your broken-down singing.” 

“ “But President Joe’s talked to you again about his putting 
‘;mc on the payroll, hasn’t he? Come on, Wild Bill, give. Give 

- ‘ straight,” - . . 

• “There’s nothing to give, you paranoid Latin. Sure, Hay- 
'wood.and.I have talked some more about you, but I gather 
he doesn’t plan to make up his mind till he gets back from 
Lngland on Monday. Simmer down, will you, and tell me if 
we can meet after the show. Or tomorrow, if that’s more con- 
* venient My wife'and 1 are staying till Sunday.” 

Okay,' after the show it is. I’ll have Vince or Patsy watch 
for you and bring you backstage.”, 

“Good luck tonight, Troubadour.” 

“Up yours, Four. Eyes.” 

Replacing the receiver, he finished dressing and wished he 
could be sum that BUI was on the level. Oh, why not? He’d 
. ; known BUI Temple for a flock of years and he’d never known 
tnc guy to be evasive or anything but straight 

and, fixing a smile, he 
^ room. Most of the guests gravitat- 

' cln<;p patient with those who got too 

' hadn’t who paw’ed him., They were the ones who 

. • feathers, he didn’t like 

' V\v^v ordered such people to get the hell 

- 'ISitc He ias shaky. 

nS.n be released when he was unsettled, as 

much to lncf» vL'Uh p ^ M ^ because he might have too 
nnicii to lose «,th President Haj-^-ood and became, as he re- 
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minded himself, sometimes successfully, most people meant 
no harm. 

Bert and Rod and A1 and their coterie had already left for 
the Garden, because they would open the show. Otherwise, 
the room was populated by every man, woman, and preco¬ 
cious child in New York, Los Angles, Las Vegas, and Central 
Asia, and there were far too many faces he didn’t recognize. 
But the place was jumping, and he controlled his displeasure. 
Holding but not drinking a Chivas Regal, he moved about 
the room from one knot of guests to the next, talking with 
those he had to talk with and charming those he had' to 
charm. Bert Noah’s new wife Kimi was talking with a t?road 
he needed a moment to place. Bill Temple’s wife. He saW'Blll 
fairly often, but he’d met Bill’s missus only a coupje of times’ 
and he could never remember her face an hour Jater/'Nice 
figure, but the face wouldn’t set anyone on fire. - 

He went over to her. “I like ladies who give a party class,” 
he said, winking. 

Her hand went to her neck and she was ruffled, but she 
smiled. “Didn’t you know I get paid to stand around at par¬ 
ties and look classy?” 

“Whatever they pay you, it's not enough,” he said. They all 
smiled, he. Bill’s wife, and Bert’s tiny new missus. “You and 
Bill are going to be my guests tonight after the performance, 

I talked with him a few minutes ago,” 

“Is he . . . downstairs?” 

Orlando nodded. “Just got in. He asked if you were here.” 

“Oh? Is he coming up here, did he say?” 

"A little later.” 

“I—” Now she was really ruffled. “Maybe I’d 'better go 
down. Thank you for telling me.” She didn’t seem in- any 
wild dash to go, though. • • . 

Orlando excused himself and kept the mingling going for 
several more minutes. When Patsy brought him his coat, indi¬ 
cating it was time to leave, he invited everyone to stay and g-t 
bombed, then entered the private elevator with Patsy and -bis 
advisors and jesters, Nate West, Vince Moschelta, and He.-t ' 
Goldman. The limousine was waiting in the garage. 

No one spoke on the comparatively fast trip across 
because no one ever ventured to speak to him or one nr.-rn- 
cr just before a performance. He sat low and 
cold streets from his window*, the streets of the ef* 
looked, when he was as unmoored and trouYec 
this night, like every other city in the world ^ 
through, impersonal yet suspicious of tracsi 
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tLong of happiS 

Garden, he had been told but that ^ be.,. 

“ ■'* ; ■ 

the hell’s ';^backTo°N^^ °^u 

the shakes every time 1 come °ac Wash- 

Son'neS S arLTthey? I ought to be happy as a clam. : 

«rh««e same • 

'•■fore. ■ Sometimes there bat’—to do with the 

Sran?Willofk Surwhere he wanted never to go 
again. . . • 


. Jn those first years of success when he had courted , 

■ • cd all the publicity he could ge^ 9^' helped his de- 

grinding poverty and of how deprivation 0"^y, a 

fcrminadL to become the king of *\'«°"old? UH «- 
rugged neighborhood 1 grew up in, ^ a few 

porter. “If you reached twelve without being h of 

times by the cops, you were marked a sissy. I got 
jams, sure, not because I figured it was such a g ^ 
a bum but because in my neighborhood you just di 

out an>'thing. You went along with eo along 

big enough and smart enough you had the 
with you. You called the shots. I didn’t call ihmR I 

I was a litUc runt, and scared. And 

• remember over anything else about bemg a kid ° ^ 

. gty all the time. 1 don’t mean I went string, I 

just wasn’t ever enough to eat. That didn t me , ’ 
made me scared. And 1 stayed scared, and I busted g 

and hooked watches and rolled gutter drunks be^u 
what the other kids were doing. But I stole food b 
r’didn’t have enough to eat” 

This story wasn’t entirely true. ^ * rt 

There was a perpetual hunger, but of a different so . 

\\ ‘was the third child, and the first to live past the age 01 

• of J-ouisa and Romeo Orlando, who had come from Me 
- -' ■ and bought a small confectionery store in the Bronx. 

profits from sodas and candy and newspapers were - 

' ^mai, yet sufiioient to feed and clothe the boy and keep 
' -parochial school. Romeo Orlando was a spare, humon 
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spotless kitchen that was her domain, but he never dared ask 
her if he was a pest; if she should ever tell him, even liehtly 
that he came around too often or that she had too much to 
do or that she had enough kids of her own to look out for 
he was positive he couldn’t bear it. ’ 

He would sit in that kitchen that always smelled of-won¬ 
derful food, and she would cluck at his skin-and-bones and 
gorge him with homemade kichel and almond cakes and, on 

pancakes that were pure 

hk head^to embrace him, clutching ’ , 

tus head to her mammoth breasts and warnina him that he 

Scarecrow if he didn’t eat. If he was 
around near suppertime, which he usually tried to be there 

rs 

was sure hk mren?. i ^ f went, as he 

h^L only on Sav sent - him 

planned iJeal of die vSIk ncrh^^®"'^ and most carefully 
feed him but because she diHnl ‘^'dn’t want to 

- She didn’t understand hit fleischik. 

stood enough to know that P^^cnts religion, but she under- 
oa Friday. OnJ^eSftath;'""^ " *0 eat meat 

hut it was a stupid He and •!' ^ P^^cnts wouldn't really mind, 
ntiad," she rnS chff , . 

pJg, God forbid a million timpc'^'^r^ eat from a 

■ good boy, you’)! listen m ^ mind. You’ll be a 

you, and you’ll never be sorry.mama and your papa tell 

there was^bS^^Jo^^™* security of that kitchen ’ 
never could be, not even Thi mother, and 

how welcome he was hem ta No . matter ■ 

^aid yet never doulmd S’cn ^ the time, never 

Mrs. Selig’s s£th cMd 8° «« 

ter how hard he wished. “ ^ ^ t^e, no mat- 

hood! H^hafn^reS WenTS 

^“"™"’P’ctelythatbecause^sX f and Solly wasn’t 

mnr °u At parochial had other buddies he liked 

how la in his class and 

' was for the oiheni m marveled bitterly af ■- 

ml Unu'^ hnw impossibly hard ^ cliques among them- ■ 
^n} k nd of real friendship S Was for, him to strike up ' 
his skLv ^nted his facl 

to he looked sullJ ^^^^use he couldn’t con- - 

When he was really only 
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frightened. He loathed the nuns for not recognidr.sr rii 
loathed them for catering to the kids who were already peya 
lar and sure of themselves and ignoring or punishing h±n 
chiefly because he looked like the one kid who ongnt to h- 
ignored or punished. He knew he was smarter, quicker r: 
learn than any kid in the room or on his block, for 
ter, but his marks were generally poor. In the fifth grade hs 
discovered that he had some shaky talent as on a^isn Eh 
grades v/ere uniformly good in art, especially in pen-ord-ink 
drawings, and he forced the courage to ask Sister Gaire ff 
she could sometime give him some special instruccirn: fr: 
drawing. 


“Absolutely not,” she said, surprising him. “Yen da-d;. 
and daydream through most of your imponant subjects. E 
certainly be no party to encouraging you to dawdle Led daT 
dream all the more. Drawing is a pleasant Darime, hnt L 
solid knowledge of geography and historv and h —hn 

will help get you through the struggling dasn of vonr'-ife.'" 

His father died when he was thirteen and Pascua!-' 7 .-?; 


wiuu wiiuu iie was mineen and 7 c 5 

tliree, leaving an estate of $443.55, a minuscule ‘inw^ar- 
policy, and a business that had to be sold quicldv for ^carr='y 
more than Dcanuts. Tn 


rU uuauiu:jb luai imu 10 DC SOIQ Guic^v fc- 

more than peanuts. In the spookily lishied 

wiUi a raft of relatives nearby, Hany stood 

sight of his waxed-faced father and his mother =creamh^']/’.-^ 

a wild wornan and throwing herself across the cask-^ h" had 

supposed that she’d loved Pop while he waTaiSTfi onl'y 

cause they d been together for so lone, but he woaJd never 

have suspected that she had it in her to carry oL Ms 

who paid their stiff condolence tjh 

Mcnch oT^L^raHigantd fte 

.. 

sometime tomorrow after 

lime bil. HookW kX* "f‘"e 10 mt, .v-o ' 

Ibe dark, automaU J|y "'‘■’"I'' k' ko o,r ,r 
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than he could remember ever having been before. Maybe she 
v/ou1d come through. > . - 

Ida Bisigloni’s bedroom was directly across the courtyard 

lowering the shade all the way down when she got dressed or, 
undressed. Maybe it wasn’t on purpose; maybe she thoueht 
nobody could see her. Ida was eighteen or nineteen Ind she 
So"? ofthe b‘„1b rf 

ou*?oL?e™on^afmd^J^ *th^^^h worked at the A&P°check- 
her face, and (he’^^overheirV v pimples.on 

once) that her old mar^il f ^ mention to Ma 

her all by herself at nmht because he had to leave 

Ham hTdS thL^B ^o^^ed at the bakery. ’ 

couple of months befnrp^^^® a 

through this window and accidentally looked 

her room. Nearly every nhhT bareass around 

Jcntly, solemnly, ^hopi^ perched si- 

I<^ast a dozen timesTnPP^n Setting it at. 

patterns: if she was’ erdnofn^ figured out her time 

her clothes, she usuJlv bedroom to get out of 

wasn’t there by eight-thLv Ihpt o’clock. If she 

ficr or it meant she wouIdn’’f had already missed 

could go on about hh own 

been ‘be'lelly^bSt? worth^ah father’s funeral, had 

file night she had^’co^ infn^^ f^itjess waiting. That was 
husky guy who turned Lt £ a big 

|ookmg high school senio^whn^® good- 

store. Harry had a rincsidp ° *°™ctimes hung out at Pop’s 
fioused, but her table^mn ^”Sht light tos ., 

*° ^ce nearly everythinp ^ there was enough 

^c way but high cnourij soliipf^ was up not all • 

bmg up and down, ^d m^^f n® to keep bob- 

-nd wouldn’t bother C ’ ’ was sound ^Icep 

Iirst Ida nnH \ 
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couldn’t sec her and he was afraid she was going to kick 
Murray Travis out. 

But after a minute there was Murray, taking off his jacket 
and unbuttoning his shirt. Before he got very far, Ida came 
back, wearing just pink bloomers. Her breasts were bare and 
she was grinning and she didn’t even seem embarrassed. Her 
hands went to his chest and she started to button the shirt 
buttons he’d unbuttoned. He grabbed her and put his mouth 
on her breast. They sank down to the bed together. Harry 
stood up to see belter, so fast that his cot gave a loud squeak 
and he was scared they heard it, 

Tlicy didn’t. They fooled around with each other for a nice 
long time, even though Murray still had all his clothes on and 
she was still in her bloomers. She never did take those 
bloomers off, but she did crouch close beside him. That 
spoiled Harry’s view, but not being able to see w'hat \vas hap¬ 
pening wasn’t so bad. Watching her crouch and dip her head 
was almost as good as seeing the show. She was Ida Bisigloni, 
the nice girl from the nice neighborhood family, the girl who 
was going to be a private secretary and w'ho had such a nice 
reputation, and she was doing that just like some old 
whorclady. It was the most exciting night in Harr>^ Orlando’s 
life. 

Now, this night, he was in luck again. Ma and the relatives 
and the in-and-out callers w'crc still busy in the front room 
when—as if his overcharged mind had lit it—Ida’s ceiling 
light went on. She walked around for an endless minute, then 
took off her dress and started brushing her hair at the mirror, 
looking at herself as though she en)oved what she saw. She 
wasn’t in any hurry about anything. Finally she put the brush 
down to unfasten and drop her hrassjcre She fluffed up her 
breasts and stroked them and squeezed them together, and 
then got out of tlic rest of her undcn\car with such molasses 
slowness that he %vas trembling uneonuoilably before she was 
tlirough. 

Ida sauntered around, turning this way and that but never 
once taking her eyes from the mirror. Her fingers traveled all 
over her body until she seemed satiNhcd that she’d been fool¬ 
ing around long enough. Harry froze when she made one 
more turn and faced Uie window, and he was positive for one 
chilling second, although his room was completely dark, 
she could see him, that the jig was up, that her sbadir;** 
come dowm and never go up again, not for the rest 

She walked forward, took a bathrobe from.sop' 
her wandow, and went away, leaving th 
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New York cops for keeping them all reasonably at bay. He 
could remember times, years ago, when they’d nearly torn 
him apart The waiting elevator rode him and the boys up to 
tJie main dressing room, redecorated and repainted especially 
for him although he would be spending next to no time in it 
Patsy got rid of everybody while Orlando stripped and put on 
a robe. 

Then be was alone in the room except for Patsy, whom he 
bad long ago realLrod he needed near hm^ during these shaky 
respites between storms of activ)t> Tlicy seldom spoke to 
each other at times like these, because Orlando needed his 
presence and not his ideas and htoauso Patsy v.as smart 
enough never to have ideas, a:r.^sa\, if he'd ever had an 
idea or independent thought in ius head, he had taught him¬ 
self, from the first day he’d climbed aboard os his brother’s 
valet, butler, masseur, errand boy and silent comforter, to 
submerge himself and stay as colorless and quiet as possible. 

“What time do you ha\c?” Or’uoHlo asked, slowly pacing 
the royal-blue carpet as Pai>\ poured a Chivas Regal and 
water. 

“Quarter after nine.” 

“Tlic quiff gets here when?” 

“Angcio’ll base her hero at ncic-: diU on the dot. That’s 
what you told him to do.” 

“And what time do I ha\e * \ examined?” Orlando 

growled, aware that he could ha\. rr,. quickie canceled, have 
Vince Moscbeita’s brother A* .c. "i p her the hundred or 
v/hatever she charged ana ^ . ut, and equally aware 

that he would go through v.The ;dca had come to him 
last night in Vegas and u had “ a /:ngcr at the ikne, large¬ 
ly because all sudden idca^ . j the time w'hen he 

was on the grape and re.* . e ex. crani. He v/orked h-cn 
when schedules were tight. L.:- he h^d found that hz rare 
best, most warmly and v^hen he'd just tone cc - 

faceless, nonhuman r^/'crably minutes bzfrrr r 

show. Last night, beca; loaded ard rec:—f "h' 

had been curiously, ine\: =i:-rehen.sive £r™:d:;- 

tonight, in spite of tv.c--. >f no stace -frf 

phoned Angelo, the n. o and dherr^sr ^ 

eastern seaboard, ard r * ..rder for 

zaftig blonde with a for 

be brought to the T.-.-mg rorrc: 2 d ' 

remove herself vrh* ^ ;.r jmptly ^ - 

It had been a . % 2 ^S ■ 
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with stge ^iSy fanned and abTe to ! 

^f^ow costuntflS?- Pfy 'vas almost dot 

himself and discoLriil^ Pocket. Orlando u A^^^^^orchief 
Orlando stage cosE intothJ^!f f^n^ed 

and come up iook^inTn ^ minutes ^any. 

spent fussv than fh^ ^ ^ knotted and oJi 

for h,s openini n^S it again 

' werffh"^ '““‘i A1 would fate 

money back? ti^o People going a 

:«siPSs 

HS.S£#,SfirH 

Was the f’i™ this afiT^ in the np ^^de ten 

'«o «S-C' ““P 

"t ht i 'h '°°it at Patsv K i’^d 

hrist, hijf cj, » ^ ^^^^entarv n coloj 

*‘'d almJnd^ldj’cen a ^ ""d vindictive 


i’^^rhut t, fr-S»ent2^‘^%ittrge co] 

*‘^d almonfejfes^^^n a breathtake "" 

° “^icsticaJly LI" ago! Tt 
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Cajun Chinlc, he’d called her. The slim, small-breasted figure 
with a waist you could almost slip your thumb and forefinger 
around, yet a figure that could ring a bell at will and make 
you salivate. There she was, never worth beans as an actress 
but a presence that drew you up and made you forget every¬ 
one and everything else when she was on screen, playing the 
Lombard-type dizzy heiress whose old man rents her a theater 
and buys her a show so she can be a star on Broadway, And 
here she was, exchanging labored crackling-funny dialogue 
with the breezy vsong pluggcr, played by a thirty-five-ycar-old 
Harry Orlando who looked older, more tired and more rav¬ 
aged than he did now, ten years later, in a Madison Square 
dressing room. 

NOREEN (visiting his sooty, cramped, Brill Building office): 
“All right, Mr. Prentiss, you tricked me into coming here. 
Now let’s hear one of your songs. But remember: the instant 
I hear something I don’t like is the instant I leave.” 

ORLANDO (puckishly, scrambling to sit at the piano): 
“Honey, I wouldn’t have it any other way." 

The scene was such a bomb of cliches and he was so in¬ 
sufferably stilted and unsure of himself, so transparently 
miserable despite that big smile, that Orlando knew these 
were reasons enough to turn the whole damned garbage off. 
Yet he kept it on, riveted to every move Norcen made and 
didn’t make as she stood near the piano, taken for the mil¬ 
lionth tortured time by the bawdily ethereal loveliness of her. 
Only the strangeness of an unfamiliar voice in the room 
jogged him out of his absorption. 

“Hello?” The large and luxurious blonde was standing near 
him in a coat that might well have been mink. Patsy had 
gone ouL 

Blinking, he realized that the godawful scene had been in¬ 
terrupted by a volley of spot commercials for deodorant, cat 
food, floor wax and cough drops and that he had stayed 
watching, mesmerized, mountingly hungry for Norcen. 

“Hello,” he answered without expression. One thing about 
this large and luxurious blonde, the inevitable carbon copy of 
every other large and luxurious quiff Angelo had provided 
for him over the years, immediately impressed him. Angelo 
could always be counted on to pay them ahead of time and 
tutor them in what services to be ready to perform, and Ange¬ 
lo could prompt them till his face turned blue that Orlando 
liked for them to do their jobs with a minimum of conversa¬ 
tion, and they would invariably show up ihmi- 

sands of gibberish words to say to Uie most i 
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of their careers. This one was going to be different, Orlando: 
would have been prepared to bet. She hard enough and 
her eyes and mouth had enough whore in them to lend this 
quickie a measure of sense, but he warmed to that timidity 
of hers, that tentative way she poised like a semi-novitiate, . 
as though she were afraid she’d disturbed hirci. • . 

Still without expression, Orlando motioned for her to waste 
as little time as possible in getting set and'returned his gaze 
to the screen. The screen showed an exterior and then inte- . 
rior shot of a,Broadway theater, or Holl5Wood’s notion of a 
Broadway theater, with a stage slightly smaller in size than 
South Texas. The pit orchestra of 22,000 pieces began the ov¬ 
erture and, backstage, a breezy-depressed Harry Orlando 
planted a good-luck kiss on the cheek of Noreen Lawrence, 
dressed in top hat, white tie, tails, tights and mesh stockings. 
“Say, isn’t that—” the quiff began. 

That s Gunsmokc/' said Orlando in. a - tolerant yet finu 
tone that instructed her to shut up. .... 

, came to stand at the side of the bed, wearing 

the unuorm that Angelo, knowing the boss’s preferences in ■ 
quickie uniforms, had prescribed: stockings, garter belt and 

mouth went dry; 'she would bs. 
m a couple of years or sooner, but for now 
solid and warm and young and 
cxcilcmcnt^nf mstmcnive touch, and he was giddy with the 
rir>ht of nil m come to him at this most precisely 

handq gentle pressure of his 

without a namp where to begin, and he loved this thing 
Ami be told nothing, 

sio^ screen ‘easingly, her back to the tclevi- 

w.iiched Nortn^ ‘bribed to the skill of her as hd 

vcJoiis lithe hannv h foftj'-acre stage, shaking that mar-' ' 

words someone piZ ^ perfect sync the lively 

joy a bad scrint an^dbursting with the sensual 
couldn't rock. She ^nd hopeless marriage 

sucldcnlv had" a mme P^^fution, and this thing on its knees 
was one' of those nerfem"^ Noreen, and tonight ■ 

pulled Noreen up^from ten years ago, and Orlando 

lion bnlhnd to b„,|. ^ totoSo " 


Boy,” she breathed. - 

that he was'SeaVof SeTchedule passing satisfac! 

me schedule by four minutes. “ ‘Bi 
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Is that what you said: he asked offhandedly, pouring 

himself a fresh blast but restraining himself from another cig¬ 
arette, He had switched the television set into darkness on his 
way up from the bed, 

“That’s what I said,” she acknowledged in the cathedral 
voice of someone who has just discovered religion for all the 
wrong reasons. “You’ll think I’m lying, and maybe you won’t 
even care—why should you?— but this is the first time, the 
very first time it’s even come near happening to me on a job. 
And it happened. Boy, did it happen . . 

“Great. Now get up and get dressed, okay?” he ordered 
gently, getting into his clothes. 

“Oh. Sure.” 

She was distinctly wobbly as she rose, which vaguely 
pleased Orlando, and she went for her underwear like a 
flushed catatonic. She seemed aching to talk, as all the rest of 
them did, with the exception in her case—unless she was 
doing a whale of an acting job—that she didn’t want to talk 
about what he could do for her in show business but about 
what he had done for her in the sack. But he had lost most 
of his interest once the fantasy and the fulfillment had vanished, 
and he wanted her out of the way. Where ihc hcii was Patsy? 
Patsy didn’t say seventy words a year, hut Palsy had a genius 
for springing unwanted quiffs through trap doors. 

He was dressed before she W'as. “Pm sorry, I guess I’m all 
thumbs,” she disclosed, holding up her swollen hands to show 
her ten thumbs. She seemed to be hopefully hanging on for a 
smile, a word. When he drained his face of ah expression and 
blinked at her in silence, she abruptly caught the message and 
moved faster, Patsy’s special knock tapped at the door. She 
finished dressing in a Chaplinesque turmoil of activity when 
Orlando admitted him, and both of them watched her with¬ 
out expression. 

When she was safely in her coat. Patsy opened the door to 
let in the hordes, the Orlando people, the friends and advisors 
and well-wishers, all the special elite, the people who thought 
or hoped he thought he could not make it to the stage with¬ 
out their help, encouragement, and pawing requests for fa¬ 
vors. By now, at 9:53, he was feeling his stratospheric sc:f 
again, in control, positive that he had the show licked 
he went cut to give it, ridden on both shoulders by 
ferocious tigers but feeling like what he was: VJ 

biggest single name in the business, the su’"‘“ — 
audience, any audience, than Garland, Joi 
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Davis, Kaye and Belafonte combined, die most electric miracle- 
worker of them all and ten times bigger than them all. ' ^ 

The noise and hubbub were deafening, but the large and ,, 
luxurious blonde managed to get to the now busy Orlando 
to ask him, “Would you like to know my name?'’ 

He waved for Patsy. “No,” he said calmly, “but maybe ' 
you*d better know mine. Give me five,” he told his brother. , 
Patsy’s normally imperturbable eyebrows raised.'“I didn’t 
mean anything like thatV* the quiff declared. “Angelo takes 
care of that in. front. \\Tiat I meant— 


“I know, doll, and sometimes Angelo has pursestrings he 
draws too tight.” Satisfied that the wrong people weren’t - 
watching, he took the five crisp one-hundred-dollar bills from -1 
the again impassive Patsy and pressed them into her hand/, 
closing his own hands over hers. “Rest nice, doll,” he said • ^ 
with a kindness that surprised him. “And never forget the • 
words I’m laying on you tonight: If I should die before I 
\wikc» I pray the Lord my soul to take. God bless ■ 
Mommy and paddy and Sis and Bud and Spotty and my sled 
and Uncle Julius and Grandma and every hooker who’s ever 
drawn breath and even all the pricks of the world, of whom * 
there are innumerable.” 


She was agog with confusion. Retreating, he cocked an 
eyebrow towj^d Pasty, who ushered her out with a minimum 
ot attention Orlando greeted and hugged and kissed those of 
to. notice and ignored those he didn’t 
intermission was over—Bert 
'infl of Rod Keyes had done their tums-r- 

Inp hk wings, wiggling his toes, streteb- 

Icnuckles, and repeated- 
l td over the years, 

the chancc^rt taught himself to accept 

time when ’ Vr’orked incredible miracles once upon a 

aoinc for him ^ ^ore than the voice 

that could hit nnd octave and two range* 

apnro.'ich Kp note it chose to 

couldn’t have impossible notes now; he 

half tone \nd h voice that had deepened a 

that weren’t frirt-c ^ Instead, he used the tricks 

stopped beino Pimmvr^ gimmicks that had long 

ke/ind he rcifed on tbp P Pitched every number in a lower 
the trickv note^ nnd and brass to blare over 

Some of his old cnnrr could otherwise trip him. 

did still do he emhr'^r^d longer touched; those he 

still do he embraced, each as though for the first time. 
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and each was enhanced by the careful arrangement, the am¬ 
plified mike and, most of all, by the Orlando Style, the artis- ‘ 
tic move of the hand and shoulder, the devout respect for the 
lyric, the feeling. He masked his deficiencies expertly, but 
that wasn't cheating the customers. Customers couldn’t be 
cheated for long, he knew. It was, perhaps, the most impor¬ 
tant thing he had learned, and he was grateful that he’d 
learned it early. 

The housclights dimmed and the invisible voice proclaimed 
into the invisible mike. “Ladies and gentlemen, Harrj' . . , 
Or . . . lando!” 

The applause quickened him, he loosened, and strolled to 
center stage to the cocky beat of the Orlando theme, “Let Me 
Sing You a Story.” The applause kept on steadily for minute 
after minute after minute, even though the network had 
picked up the show—for which he had imperiously and suc¬ 
cessfully refused to rehearse—and each second of applause 
cost everyone a fortune. He stood grinning at center stage, 
grinning his humble and screw-you grin to the thousands of 
faces out front and the hundred million faces viewing the 
grin in living rooms and bedrooms. Maybe Noreen v.ah look¬ 
ing in, he thought. Sure, why not? If the hooch hadn't put 
her under by now—it was ten o'clock at night here in the 
East, seven out on the Coast, if tliat was where she was—she 
would be watching. No contest. 

He was ready for the applause to he done with and he 
stopped it, made them come to order, by raising his hand 
barely an inch and nodding almost imperceptibly to the band. 
“No regrets!” he called out to the crowd, and they were ready, 
and be sailed into the jump number. 

—for having so much fun; 

No regrets 

For loving life. 

Who cares if I never made the Blue Book? 

So what if I don’t have that Park Ave-New look? 

I’m alive 

And so I leap with joy, 

Tlmmb my nose at upper sets; 

Got no worries, no woes; 

I’m on my toes 

And I got no regrets. 


He romped through it one more time, ana * 
faces secure in his pocket. He went into “ 
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the tempo bouncy and sassy rather than drag-pleading ^ 
every oiLr singer tackled it, his head cocked his smile bold. . 
his control absolute from the outset. I’m taking you for a 
ride wu kings and klutzes. Vm the captain here and I m 
going to bring you back safe and sound, so ne^r fear. I 
know how to run this ship and you know I know. Part of it s 
coing to.be calm and some of it stormy, but you put your faith 
in the old captain because the old captain is the old captain. 

There were the plaintive ballads and the jump tunes and the 
happy ballads and snotty gaieties, one extreme mood leading 
faultlessly into the next extreme mood, all of them Orlando 
standards, none of which he had originally introduced but all 
of which had become instantly and forever identified with 
him once he’d picked them up. The years bad coarsened the 
voice, but not the bounce, not the vibrance and the assurance 
that he understood and believed every word he sang. There 
were the gimmicks, the finger-snapping and head-tossing to 
emphasize a note, but they were gimmicks unneeded, for he 
was the man who was incomparably right with a song, any. 
song, who brought freshness and magic to a song no matter 
how many times it had been sung before. Pm giving myself, 
said Harry Orlando, not part of the way but the full distance. 

V It isn’t March in Paris or May in Paris, goddammit, it’s April 
in Paris, and you believe it because I say so, because I can 
make you smell the chestnuts in blossom. I mean it when I 
say love conquers all and every good boy does fine and every 
man needs his male. I’m not asking you to believe I mean it. 
I’m telling you, and you’re listening and believing because 
1 m touching you, we’re touching each other, and you know 
that as long as Pm here I’ll never put you on. I’ve been in 
many places, I’ve kissed a lot of girls and Pve even known 
some of them, and here’s what I know about them—gather 
ro^d, kings and klutzes, and let me tell it like it is. 

Tficrc were no introductions before numbers, no glad-to- 
bc-with-you announcements, except as they were continually 
mued m lus music, in the steadiness and depth of his feeling. 
He was right when he was backed up by the full orchestra 
and he was right when there was only a soft piano and a sin- 
g c spotlight. He sang with a concern and joy he actually felt, 

« ^ band leader Chris Harris knew exactly what he 

as^jic^was"^ exactly when, happy as heU tlmt he was as good 

minutes flew. He couldn’t remember wlicn he 
hnn icchmcally good, this free, and he was more 

th..a satisfied With the sounds and the spirit, and he didn’t re- 
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grct for a moment that he would be chucking it all after No¬ 
vember, He’d bow out gladly, but by God he’d make them 
know he'd been there, ’way up there, higher than any of 
them. 

But then there was a disturbance from somewhere, dis¬ 
tracting him, and it took him seconds to track down where it 
was coming from. 

There were noises offstage. The strong lights wouldn't let 
him see into the wings. 

Son of a bitch. Where were the people to shut those ele¬ 
phants up? 

The noises built rather than lessened. He had maybe five 
minutes to go and he wanted to finish strong and now he 
would have to fight those goddamn noi.scs. 

In the middle of his ncxt-to-last number, as he was reach¬ 
ing for a high one, the on-thc-air light went out, which meant 
he was off. What the hell . , . 

The noises offstage were openly, even defiantly loud now. 
Enraged, he stopped the song and stormed to the wings to 
kill the sonsofbitches who were causing the commotion. Peo¬ 
ple were running and plodding around, some standing still, 
most of them talking. He saw Ambassador Partridge, the 
written speech dangling lifelessly from his hand, leaning 
against a wall like a drunk, his eyes glassy. Orlando angrily 
grabbed the arm of Vince Moschetta, who was in charge of 
preventing this kind of undisciplined crap, and roared, “What 
the hell's the matter with you, you fall asleep?'’ 

Vince was glassy-eyed, too. In an oddly flat voice he said, 
^They put you off the air, Harry.” 

Suddenly Orlando sensed catastrophe separate from Harry 
Orlando. “What happened?" 

“The President’s plane crashed, a few minutes after it took 
off." 

Orlando squeezed his fingers into Vince’s arm. 

“Hie plane caught fire right away,” Vmce said, staring at 
him. “Nobody’s alive." 





Il’s over. IriOVijxt: Temple. 

Done. 

With Mary, Ambassador Parlridf’C, and fitevc Ain 
rode, escorted by police, to the waiting, airplane 
carry tnern to V.'ariiington. H.xccpt for Mary, v/ho v,-;.:-; 
shaken, everyone rat v/jih a mule containment iJtat war, etch 
of them imev.-, a shade too Spartan. 

The car raaio was on, telling little more than had been told 
three-quarters of an hour bciorc. The Air Force One jet h.';d 
crashed into a wooded area fifty miles after takeoff from An¬ 
drews, and the President was dctid. There were uncon/irrned 
state police report.-, that one or more of the passengers tibonrd 
might stu ro contrary to the very fir.st report, but it 
was dcunite ctu me President was dead. Tlie cause of the ac¬ 
cident w-ns a.: rr. u.-.-ietcrmincd, and the immediate prc-cnce 
on ^ e scene er rerdes of FBI agents lent support to every* 
h - "■'‘■'-picion, either voiced or silent, that the 

crasti baa .c-n .no accident at all. That titan of tactlessnc-.s, 
cna or Ac-.nors from Maine—and from liie 

lon psetj, rjtjrj—v/as already issuing .slufc/ne/Uv d.-af 

Communis ayenv. h,d perpetrated the deed. His filthy ''cdry- 

lows, the Fner.-:- Victor.■ 

of reactionary 
better took the . . 

pic that tnem ; nf r.c ^c.y 

erv ,v ". — ''-V ••''as mdrspiitahlc proof f‘ 

■hlc guJd 

oath W 'v''’= Hous 

oath as President of the Unil^ 


'pciralcd ihc deed. His 
r Wade, ihc heavily 
reporters who slint^W 
ierview. assured the 
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dearly moved by the tragic event and by the sobriety of his 
new and awesome responsibility. 

The lights at the airport were milky, the atmosphere in the 
normally bustling terminal unsettlingly subdued. Ainsley and 
Evan Partridge walked toward the waiting plane,, their eyes 
straight ahead, and Temple was relieved that someone had 
had the foresight to set up ropes so that the reporters and 
gawkers were kept at the sidelines. Len Sellars, whom he had 
met once or twice and who was based here in New York as a 
liaison man for the Civil Aeronautics Board, fell in step with 
him and Mary and admitted that the news was still ragged 
and inconclusive, 

. ||Sabotage, do you think, Len?’* Temple asked. 

I don t think there’s any way to tell yet. Nor does any¬ 
body else at this point,” 

There was no delay, once they boarded the plane: the jet’s 
Knf were uncommonly loud in the otherwise still night, 

into the air were 
airborne, Temple 

^ »^n’v Mary sittmg beside him. He took her hand. 

You VC been away,” she said gently. 

exc4 "jo?Ha)w'ood^”^'^ thinking of everyone and everything 

^ the same.” 

Evcrvhodv’J' thinking of Harry Orlando, of all people. 

like Harry? And ^ have-it-all 

won^rfi[ piH nnd ‘^*piting of Joe’s wife. Wanda’s a 

She never S as a cat. 

things were going^well herself when , 

Involuntarily^ he\sked happen to her now?” 

y ne usked, Whats gomg to happen to aU of 

but Mary raheTws'hfnd^and'^ k to ask, he knew, 

lips. Temple looked dirpotlf"'! knuckles with her 

inditference and s->id wounded with 

cast you out? ^ realize it's wrone when I 

hurt.’’ J^^t person in the world I want to 

^ think I know that, Bill.” 

that he was uneasy^ boldly, and angered 

have to file on Joe he would 

Joe Haywood and took sanctuary in it. He 
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found his yellow legal pad and pencil and began to compose, 
in longhand, seven hundred words of essay about the Presi¬ 
dent that would try to say something about the shape and 
texture of loss. 

It was immensely difficult, for the vibrancy of tlic man, the 
quintessence of sanity, scholarship, urbanity and compassion, 
humor and drive, kept getting in the way. Searching for a 
lead paragraph, Temple gazed toward the window to regard 
the swirls of snow flakes outside and thought of Joe, and 
Harry Orlando, and himself, and of the circumstances that 
had brought three such dissimilar men together. 


He had known Joe Haywood first. He was assigned to City 
Hall news for the Pittsburgh Sentinel then, a sometimes dull 
but respectable job for a young reporter with no gnawing 
urge to be a world beater, and Joe popped up often at political 
functions Temple covered. Joe introduced himself one 
night, a lanky young lawyer with a modest smile and impec¬ 
cable clothes, and said he followed Temple’s stuff in the Sen¬ 
tinel and liked it. Temple, who had assumed that only the 
linotyper read his stuff, was surprised and flattered. Tlicir 
backgrounds and personalities were different—Bill Temple was 
too shy and studious for his own good and unused to glitter 
and glamour, while Joseph Hay^vood was glitter and glam¬ 
our, a wealthy man’s fresh-faced aristocrat of a son who was 
an earnest playboy on some days and a serious attorney and 
dedicated worker for his party on others—yet they became 
friends of a sort, and Temple spent weekends at the Hay¬ 
wood family’s overpowering estate near Pittsburgh, and several 
limes they went on double dates. They both were fasci¬ 
nated by government, and they began to meet with more fre¬ 
quency to exchange ideas and solve the world’s knottiest 
problems. Temple came to believe that his friend with the 
imaginative mind and creative ideas ought to be in govern¬ 
ment rather than on its outskirts as an observer, and said so. 
Joe disagreed, but thanked him. 

Joe Hay^vood was five years older and a hundred 
more urbane. His practice was made up mostly of ciri; Ti.'vr- 
tics cases and hardship clients, usually without fee. 
his father, Edwin A. Haywood, the richest man in 
and a big voice in Pennsylvania politics, dccrc^d^:; 
Haywood children should devote their care 
vice. For all Joe’s urbanity, though, and f 
Utcrc was about him a quality of boyishnesJ 
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squared wiA the rest of him. He was awed, for instance,, to 
learn that Temple had worked his way through college, paid 
all his own bills, and had landed his unimpressive job on the 
Sentinel without pull, and he would ask Temple em4frassine- 
ly naive questions about what it was like to have come un the 
hard way. He could be boyishly extravagant in hTs praise S 
anyone or anything that impressed him, the author of a new 

run.i.sZ 5 " . 

5nd or t“[rd ime “«> »«• ' 

LTS HdV0„.. . 

Aia^be this sounds funnv*’ Jop cnJri “t 
and make speeches for otbpr ^ speeches 

Lord, Bill, wtS I .hint an e^e. But, • 

crowd and in front of a 

of it turns me clammy^’ ^^sed virtues, the very thought 

tbctic. “Vou\Tany“akc^the?ak?” Joth annoyed and isympa- 
tangle with the most rueppH ’ watched you , 

Alnesses in court and hofd vn fLe most stubborn 

the hard-tS-gerrS l°J yon in action 

^’oidd running for otB?etaS your 

ccd. ^ i''’®“y inconsistent, doesn’t it?” Joe 


^^recd. 


wth Joe’s tough, no-noSSef/?,!® ^nd teamed up, 

jn on him, to bully him Lto converge and crowd 

held too long and unDrodnoi'"^ congressional seat 

a hak- who bHo “ed " 

g^'wn Hayivood promised nowhere near Washington. 
Lelp m any way L SiSd Promised to 

no^ced for the scat. ' ^ ^“o^t reluctanUy, an- 

I nrv _ « 


mw iUai. - 

^ *nc mouey boufthf r> 

time, meeting halls, a billboard space, air 

scTu becausT^e i!®" nomi- 

eph Haywood would make a fir convinced that Jo- 

nrst-rate congressman, coUabo- 
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rated with Joe on speeches that they agreed v/ere damn near.' 
eloquent 

Once the campaign got under way, however, the problem 
that had perplexed and worried Joe became all too real, .In a 
courtroom, he could be precise and unrelenting. Over a cock¬ 
tail with people he liked and trusted, he was warm and 
human. But on a platform proclaiming his merits, his force 
and warmth inexplicably evaporated and left in its place a 
halting, stumbling formiity, an image of cool aloofness. 

Joe knew this and he worked all the harder, and the harder 
he worked to be human the more grotesquely studied and 
aloof he appeared. “Bud"’ Buttenvorth, w^ho took every op¬ 
portunity to refer to his opponent as a rich kid who’d never 
done a single day’s labor and an immature playboy who be¬ 
longed back at Yale, was a thundering phony but one who 
reached audiences. 

Two weeks before the election, as Joe was solemnly specu¬ 
lating out loud on the number of votes by which he would 
lose and as Temple was silently agreeing that the defeat just 
might be a lulu, Edwin A. Haywood pulled the name of 
Harry Orlando out of a hat, ‘*rvc contacted young Orlando,” 
he said, “and he’ll fly out here in the next few days. I imagine 
he wouldn’t do our campaign a bit of harm.” 

Temple didn’t know about that, but he knew about Harry 
Orlando, as did everyone else that year. Tlicrc was a joke 
making the rounds about an American who tells a Russian, 
“To hell with Stalin,” and the outraged Russian sputters, 
“Well, then, to hell with Harry Orlando.” Harry Orlando was 
the most popular singer of the time, and surely the busiest. It 
seemed incredible Uiat any amount of money could hire him 
to come to Pennsylvania to help publicize an unknown, un¬ 
tried candidate into olhcc. 

. But money wasn’t an issue, Temple learned from Joe’s eld¬ 
est sister Ruth. Years before, their father, who had been in¬ 
volved in a dozen successful business enterprises, had given 
the struggling young Orlando the important helping hand that 
had sent him to the top, or so the singer liked to tell people. 
Harry Orlando, whom neither she nor Joe had ever met, still 
sent their father impressive presents every Christmas, still tele¬ 
phoned him for advice on investments, still guaranteed that 
he was available on an inslanl*s notice, anywhere, any time, 
to do anything for him. “Daddy didn’t really do al^ 
much ” Ruth said. “He owned the record company 

do auditioned for, and he signed hir ’ - 

worked for Daddy in New’ York 
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Orlando’s absolutely crazy about my father. Do you think 
this will make much difference in the campaign, his. coming, 
to Pittsburgh?” 

“Sure,” said Temple, not believing it. Beating Butterworth 
was going to take a miracle bigger than any \dsit by any show 
business personality. Joe had a program and he talked sense, 
but he was playing to half-empty halls and nearly deserted 
rallies. 

Temple and Joe met Orlando at the airport, and Temple 
was struck by what happened the moment the singer-stepped , 
from the plane. The Pittsburgh newspapers had announced 
that Ha^ (gasp) Orlando was coming to the city, and on' 
which flight—Temple had seen to that—-and it was assumed 
that the airport would be jammed with teen-agers. There 
were mobs of teen-agers screaming and jumping up and 
down behind the police ropes on this school day, but there 
were adults as well, hundreds and hundreds of them, come to 
see this man who had cured no plague or won. no war or 
composed no symphony but who simply sang songs, and they 
were athrob with noise and excitement, too., Orlando waved 
his^ hand high over his head, which instantly intensified the 
noise, and he descended the steps to where a special circle of- 
policemen shepherded him and the three men with him. 
across the field. He paused near the ropes every few seconds 
to shake hands and sign autographs, a lean but strongly built 
man of Joe s age in a soft camel’s hair coat, a man with clear 

ro^n eyes and a broad smile. There were dozens of photog- 

every angle, and their cameras 

clicked incessantly. 

shoulders (someone surely 
mrl Hcross the airfield), 

voice him. and his famous 

crowd “Ic pp the speakers strategically placed in the 

cr^d. Is Pennsylvania a second-rate state?” 

The crowd screamed, “No!” 

“Nor deserve second-rate leadership?” ■ 


stnl^and a*ercai man”-* olher. Pennsylvania’s a great 
even greater.” named Joe Haywood is gonna rnakc it 

•Toe, and"raised jL’s*'hand^ grinning, dazed' 

crowd went insane ^ ^ winner’s signal, and the. 
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. Fantastic, thought Temple. I see it and 1 don’t believe it. 
The three men who had come off the plane witli Orlando 
disappeared. In the rear seat of the Haywood limousine, rid¬ 
ing toward the Haywood estate in Dutton’s Landing, Orlando 
sat flanked by Temple and Joe and he was in full, happy 
charge. “How’s it shaping up, Joe?” he asked this man he’d 
never met. “Your dad went into detail on the phone the other 
night—^he said this bum Butterworth’s outdistancing you— 
but that was the other night. How do things look today?” 

• “Optimistic, since you showed up,” said Joe, still not com¬ 
pletely recovered from the airport. “For tlie time being, any¬ 
way.” 

“Quit, that ‘for the time being’ stuff,” Orlando snorted. 
“You’re gonna kick that Butterworth in the butt.” 

During dinner at the estate that evening, Harrj' Orlando 
entranced the Hawood women and the servants, and Joe’s 
father, and Temple watched in silent admiration. Temple had 
read and heard about the singer’s genius for quickly charnv 
ing people into the palm of his tanned hand, but he had aS' 

‘ sumed that that genius was some publicist’s invention. Now 
he was prepared to revise his cynicism. This singer was spe¬ 
cial. He listened, and he listened intelligently. He didn’t hoc 
the conversation, nor did he say anything particularly mo- 
•ihentous, yet he clearly was more than a voice and a face. He 


. was breezy, and he could be brash, and his show business 
slang was the kmn never heard before in this starched ^collar 
home, but he gave substantial evidence that show business 


wasn’t the be-ail and end-all of his existence. His ubiquitous 
enthusiasm was genuine, and Temple liked him. 

In the dov^-nstairs study after dinner. Temple and tlie Hay¬ 
wood family sat ann v.*a!;ched Orlando pace and chain sniokc, 
and they listened tc him review' the problerns and the 
chances. He had glarrad at some of Joe’s better speeches and 
threw them oa a ^Tnese sneeches are terrific if 

want to be the c: Oxford.’^ he said, “but the voterv 
^ant meat ana roraioes, Jce. You've got a great 
here, from t or carer g- 

these cals 502 Lo*'-* Acter- 

-and that crorre? r-;-Z- 

your enemy, zve ia fell. Vo'-^ve rAs: 

hating society. %v- • -er- 

a bad guy 

v-'onh a crud zz--- r— T— UlT.'” r_ _i_ " 

•• you want -'"T-'r 




ern: cu: into n:: 
turned cut 
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keep to the sidelines altogether, right? Now let’s do some 
homework.” 

A big auditorium rally had been scheduled for the follow¬ 
ing evening in downtown Pittsburgh, and Orlando spent the 
long hours beforehand huddled with Joe and Temple. He 
read aloud one of the speeches he disliked least, pausing 
somewhere at every line to complain, “This smells” or “What 
language is this in?” and to suggest a simpler, guttier word or 
. phrase. Temple took the revised speech down in high school 
shorthand, intrigued by the quickness of this kinetic man’s 
mind, embarrassed that he himself could have joined Joe in 
creating such ponderous, heavy, abstract words and phrases. 
Orlando coached Joe, a willing, still rather bewildered pupil, 
in breath control and posture (“You have to walk out there 
like you are a king, like that’s how you were born”), and he 
beamed confidence at him. 

The town knew Harry Orlando had arrived.-The audito¬ 
rium overflowed. An orchestra was on stage, and the conduc¬ 
tor was one of the three men who had stepped off the plane 
with Orlando. The local party dignitaries made windy speech- 
\es into the microphone, calling for unity and Joseph 
Ia}wood*s election, and the crowd’s attention wandered, 
men Harry Orlando walked out, like a king, and sang a song 
in a compelling voice to a frenzied audience that hadn’t paid 
a cent to get in. He sang another and another, and then,, 
when it seemed that Joe Haywood was all but forgotten, Or¬ 
lando nodded to the orchestra leader and swung into a song 
that neither Temple nor anyone else connected with the cam¬ 
paign had known existed. It began slyly, with himself, and it 
became infectious and gathered momentum: 

“Hey, hey, hey, Haywood 
, Hey, hey, hey, Haywood 

^y, would ja, would’ja, would’ja like to meet our Joe? . 
This cat’s a swinger 
A real dead ringer 

For every hero from Valley Forge on past The Alamo;., 
Hey, hey,.hey, Haywood . , 

Let’s vote for Haywood 

Let s give this state a man who’s great and not a schmo 
Butterworth’s got no worth, he’s strictly a.blob . 
Pennsylvania needs a man to really do the job ‘ 

So vote for Haywood, for my man Haywood 

For Joe... Joe.., Joe.,-.00 oe • I” 
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It was corn, naked and unadulterated com, and the audi¬ 
ence went berserk. Orlando sang it again, and then he sat on 
the stage’s apron with a hand mike and smiled and moved, an 
expressive hand and said to the vast audience, as though they 
were friends invited into his parlor, “It’s snowing out Any¬ 
body have to catch a bus?” 

“Nor;; 

“Okay, then let’s learn this number. And you learn it right, 
because I’m gonna grade you,” he said, and taught them the 
song, line by line, and led them in it when they had learned 
it, and made them sing it twice more. 

They applauded'-themselves wildly. 

He remained seated, his legs crossed, and he lighted a ciga¬ 
rette. “I make my home in California,” he told these friends 
in his parlor, “I vote there. Some folks say you should stay in 
your own back yard and not bother yourself with the busi¬ 
ness of any other state. Well, I buy that if you don’t know 
what’s doing in another state, but I don’t buy it when I know 
as much as I do about Joe Haywood of Pennsylvania, To 
me, a guy is straight or he’s a bum. I’ve known Joe Haywood 
for a bimch of years now, and I know how straight he is, 
what a wise and decent man he is. Some of you should be • 
shot at sunrise for your no-good singing voices”—laughter, 
and applause—“but let me tell you; if you don’t wake up 
and see what’s good for yourselves and for Pennsylvania and 
for. our country, if you don’t get out and work yourselves 
silly to elect Joe Haywood, you ought to be shot before sun¬ 
rise,” 

It was a cocky, brazen talk and Temple, listening from the 
wings with Joe beside him, was sure that no one else could 
have got away with such language. But Harry Orlando was 
getting away with it, and with consummate artistry. Never 
once spreading the butter on too thick, he talked of his admi¬ 
ration for Joe’s talents as a lawyer and compassion for the 
little guy, reciting brief, dramatic instances of courtroom bat¬ 
tles he obviously had boned up on since yesterday. He talked 
in simple words about Joe’s program as he, Orlando, under¬ 
stood it, and he understood it and explained it extremely well. 
He made “Bud” Butterworth come oflf as a sleepy old ward- 
heeler who should have been put out of commission years 
before, and he called Joe a man he would feel safe and proud 
-to have as his representative in Washington, 

It was a talk, not a speech, and when he had them in his - 
pocket he rose casually and introduced Joe.^ 

The applause for Joe was delirious ^and prolonged.. Orlando 
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bowed and strolled off. Joe said into the microphone, before 
his speech began, “I wish first to register my displeasure with 
my campaign manager. I am baffled that the* only person .he 
could have called upon to precede me on this stage was a little 
known vocalist who doesn’t properly, appreciate my great¬ 
ness.” 


This ad lib rang the bell with the audience. It was the first 
tentative public example of Joe’s gift for perfectly * timed 
self-effacement. 

The rally was going to make news, and Temple’s account 
of it, which he raced back to the Sentinel to file, was the 
longest piece he had WTittcn for the paper and, he knew, his 
best. From the Sentinel he raced to the Dev-Rc Country 
Club, where Edwin A. Haywood was giving a private party 
for a hundred and thirty guests and Harry Orlando. He .saw 
Orlando at the bar with Joe and his father, being introduced 
to a line of people. 

Wanda Kane, Joe’s number one giri,-watched t]ie proceed¬ 
ings^ from the other end of the bar. Temple went to her, 
”Joe’s as good as in right nows” she said, glowing. 

Temple didn’t answer. Joe was nowhere nearly in. The eve¬ 
ning had been heady, and still was, and the Haywoods had 
the money, but the Butlerworths had the entrenched political 
power. - ■ 


His w^orries were lightened later that night when Joe exu¬ 
berantly told him that Orlando had decided not to go back to 
tho Coast in the morning, after all. He was making a picture 
but that could w’ait. His family was out there, but 5tey would 
unders^nd. The election was .only a little more than a week 
a\vay. He wanted to stay in Pennsylvania, to stick wiA it. 

in the ballroom filled wdth pretty girls that night, Wanda 
Kane was by far the prettiest, petite and delightfully* femi- 
nme, and letnple approved Joe’s taste. He'wasn’t Certain he 
approved of Orlando’s, though. Orlando was dancing with 
cr, hold mg her too tight in' this discreet ballroom, clearly 
embarrassing her, that she didn’t like 
happening but was too well-behaved, too well-bred, 
^ Orlando w^as still at it; he 

Wanda, he was throwing a prolonged and ov- 
couldn’t see that Wanda, pa- 
neither encouraging nor enjoying it. 
rh^ir ncrvously as Orlando elaborately pulled her 

fnher and deliberately seated himself next to her, 
t^^signed to someone else. 

^ saw Temple and said, pleasantly but firmly enough for 
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“Don’t mind me ” Orlando said and yawned. “I start to - • 
talk coo-coo when Fm bushed, I guess what Tm saying, Bill^ - 
Is that the thing to admire most in a person is loyalty. You ! 
have it, pal, and I admire you for it.’* ' . ■ 

“I’m small fry,” Temple said, “You’re the one >vho 
knocked yourself out.” , • 

“Did it in a walk/' 

“Now that the ballots have been counted, why did you 
work so hard?” 

“I like Joe’s old man,” , 


“Sure, but for more than a full week’s worth?” * / 

The exhausted Orlando peered at his glass, ‘T go day by 
day,” he said. “I came here because I owe Joe’s old man a 
favor, I meant to go home the next day. I stayed another one 
because 1 wanted to show off, be a big cheese, be a kingmak¬ 
er, lead the leader. Then I stayed because I got religion. I lis¬ 
tened to your buddy Joe and I came to see that he wasn’t just 
a good guy’s son who wanted to win a prize, but that he was 
honesi-to-God a guy who could do right by people if he got. 
the chance. I never met Butterworlh, but I’ve seen the Butter- 
worth shits all my life, and I wanted to see h im tossed out of 
the box so a good guy could take over,” 

He yawned again. “So everything worked out, 1 had a 
great time. I misfired with a beautiful chick I was on the re- * 
hnea prowl for, but you can’t win ’em all. Really beautiful 
^ ^ even remember her name,” 

Wanda Kane?” . 


r'igbt. The old master struck out.” 
ohe s Joe s girl,” 

widened. “You’re kiddingl” Temple 
iii'P 6h my God, 1 didn’t know that I Jesus, I feel 

ft™ Why didn’t she wear a sign or something?” 
lot *’ They were together a 


from out of town and I was pretty busy, I 
^ ^ didn’t have time to sort ’em out. 

^ chick . . He 

how “Sain. “That Joe is class. Knows 

how to pick class m a girl, too. It figures." 

ve-ir^ remained lasting friends on through the 

become onf> nV , 7 ^ Temple move to Washington and 

umnid? in thi Widely read and quoted political col- 

tinder and nn Harry Orlando’s fame go up'anci 

President *c"' Craig Haywood become 

of tlic Lnitcd States. They didn’t see each other 
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Wl»at happens now? He wondered. RealisUcally, what hap- 

5 2ty g^od rSan, hli he’s not well known, fnd so^f^ he 
Lesn’t seem to have much more personal co or . 

fan and governors always have an especially rocky tune 
when they try to become President. . . , 

They won’t have any more luck with Mark BarteU. , 

So maybe they’ll sell Grant Canyibell. _ nmfessional 
Camp 4 ll, the movie star turned senator, the 
■ Boy Scout who’d followed the Galifornia 
HoV'ood to Washington. The ' 

will scoff and say he hasn’t, got a prayer hut 0°^^“ 

tions have nominated dangerous cretms like - 

Bloodless MUes Quinlan, thought Temple, please 
ing in a hurry. I don’t want clever nits like Grant Panapbell 
within a millionth of a chance of ever sittmg in Joes cnair, , 


or. even your chair. ^ the 

Somehow he. got a draft of the column completed by tne 
. time the plane approached Washington. He took 
hand. He was ashamed to have shut her out of his tnougnis 
so easily again. 


Maty went home and the others went straight from 
Air Force Base to the White House, where, Temple thought, 
he might be of some help. The boys in the press -deparWen 
were friends of his and their doors were generally always 
open to him. _ 

He took the stairs to the oflice of the press secretary, Ber- 
nic Kidder (what field days the tabloids had with that unfor¬ 
tunate name!), and, as he’d expected, came upon Beinie sca^ 
ed solemnly behind a glass and a bottle of whisky, his_shirt 
collar open, his hair rumpled, his face flushed. Paul Greer 
and Harv'cy Farrell,’ two presidential assistants, were witn 
him, also rumpled, also drinking, also flushed. Tlie room in 
which they sat looked as if it had housed a great flurry ot 
activity and had calmed foi^ a gloomy breather. ' , 

Tlic men saw him and none addressed him. He helped 
himself to a fresh glass and the whisky, but he continued tc 
'stand. 

“Js Quinlan in yet?” he asked. . ' ' . 

**Right about now, if anybody cares, , a federal judge i 
swearing him in,” said Farrell, 
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“When does he make his speech?” 

Greer blinked at the wall clock. “In about an hour. Tnatil 
make it after one, a hell of a time for television and radio, 
but I doubt if anyone’s asleep. The networks are going to run 
it live and tape it at the same time for replay tomorrow. . 
“Who wrote it?”, • 

■ “Everybody, including the chambermaid, said Bernie, 
rousing himself just enough to slide some papers across the 
paper-strewn desk. “Paul here worked on it, and I messed 
with it, and some of the other boys dotted some i’s and gave 
it some muscle. Listen, Bill, as a favor—I don’t know to 
whom—could you look it over and put some juice in it? 
WeTe all fuzzy in the head around here right now.” 

“What makes you think I’m not?” 

“Your reputation for grace under pressure, a quality we 
' heroes have temporarily run out of. It seems okay as it 
stands, but maybe you can pizzazz it up a little.” 

The message was perhaps four hundred words long, Tem- 
. pie quickly calculated, a proper length. He read it hurriedly 
and it seemed basically right, simple and to the melancholy 
point, mourning the night and asking humbly for the prayers 
of Miles Quinlan’s fellow Americans. There were no soaring 
phrases, but that was right, too; no one would believe that 
: any phrase of Quinlan’s could possibly soar. 

Temple nodded. “I can fool with it for a few minutes, but 
then ril have to get to my office to ffie ray column.” Then: 
“Bernie, I’ve heard only bits and pieces. Who knocked the 
plane down?” 

Taking the resided, deep breath of a man who has been 
asked to repeat a painful story once too often, Kidder lit a 
cigarette and turned the corners of his mouth down. “Are 
you ready for the crowning laugh? Unless the FBI or some 
off-duty hick cop comes through, you’re not going to get the 
ansWer to that question for three to four weeks ” 

“Weeks!” 


Kidder’s large head bobbed up and down. “This is a mar- 
velous age of technology, isn’t it? Here’s what we know as of 
now. The Force One took off from Andrews at ten-seven- 
teen wth eleven people aboard, including the crew and stew- 
Zi' was soupy but that jet had an A to Z going 

• over and jt was m perfect shape. Besides the pilot and co-pi¬ 
lot there was the third officer and the flight engineer eX 
one of ffiem the best in the business.” vugmeer, every 

' *So?” 


"So the state police found d,e ple„e crashed and burnins 
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near some farm land a few miles i 

comoleteiv demolished—the fire was put out belore eve^ 
thing exploded— but it was apparently an emergency landing ; 
that went hay\Virc. Nobody was alive. , ■ . ■ - . 

“I’d heard that one or maybe more t Tndem-ood 

“All dead. All bodies were recovered. Pat Undem^d 
from the C.A.B. says it could’ve been that they misjudged the , 
turbulence-isn’t that a nice, ironed way to put 
the turbulence’—and lost control, that in this da} and age th 
best pilots in the best planes with the best equipment can lose . 
control and go down.” 

“Do you believe that, Bemic?” ' 

'' ‘‘I dorft know what to believe for now. In the meantime, 

. of course, we sit on our paws and convert our allegiance to. 
Quinlan. Unless some big scoop suddenly pops up in the 
‘ im. Underwood says the C.A.B. may need dose to a montn, . 
—preferably longer—to reconstruct as much of the plane as 
can be reconstructed and to figure out precisely what hap- 

vpened.” , ,. -u» 

Temple drank his whisky down, “Fil go over, this spe^n, 
he said slowly, in a heavy voice. “Can I use that back .onice^ 
And will there be any stenographers around when Fm done? 

' “All you .want,” said Bemie Kidder. - ^ t 

Walking into the empty office, Temple w^as surprised that 
he moved so uncertainly in this familiar place. He settled at a 
desk to reread the short speech, carefully this time, finning it 
up by changing a word here, tightening a sentence, there. The 
spine of the speech was good, and fifteen minutes after he 
had -begun the longhand cuts and amplifications he sum¬ 
moned one.of the Kidder girls to collect it and retype lu 
-When this was done he returned to his column, typing now, 
lelying on the draft he had written on the plane. It , was a 
shabby column, he thought, a collection of fiat'phrases and 
' uncooked reflections unworthy of the depth of his and, 
haps, the worM's loss, but-he phoned his newspaper’s W^h- 
ington office to have someone sent over..to get it. Readers 
• •' who followed William Temple would give him a couple of ^ 
. ' days to return to writing like a pro. Readers who didn’t regu- 
- -larly follow his column wouldn’t know the difference. 

Alone and depleted, he telephoned Mary, who snapped up 
/the receiver on the first ring. 

' . • .“Are you all right there, ^one?” he asked. 

“Yes. You sound exhausted,” 

. “So do you. Were you asleep?” ■ 

“Oh, no, just sitting here and staring at -the wall,” .said 
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/[ary. “I wasn’t this depressed when roy father died. Bill, I 
niss you. I want to be with you.” 

“I’ll be home soon. Could you put on some tea?” 

“Yes. Oh, by the way, Harry Orlando called just about ten 
ninutes ago. He sounded awful. He said to tell you he’s mov- 
ng from the Kingsbrook to the Plaza in case you want to 

:ontact him.” . . 

“Now that’s a strange call. With everything that’s going on, 
jvhy would I want to contact him?” 

“And there was a telegram here for you. I opened it. It 
rrom a Nancy Brice in San Francisco. Who’s she? It says 
‘Call me at once. Urgent.’ And there’s a telephone number.” 

“Nancy Brice . . . that’s familiar. I can’t place'her. A 
right, nothing’s that urgent now. I’ll see you soon.” 

He replaced the receiver and repeated the name as if i 
mattered. The name was from the past, but which past? Nc 
to heU with it for now. His memory had no intention of func 
tioning. 

A knock at the door preceded Bernie Kidder. "Quinlan’i 
sworn in. Bill. He wants everyone who’s still around to stoj 
in and see him before going home. He heard you’re here anc 
he mentioned that he especially wants to see you. Hop ovei 
to the Oval Room, will you? It’s nothing formal; I think be 
just wants you to hold li'hand.” 

“The Oval Room? He didn’t waste much time, did he?” 

“Why should he? Would you? Incidentally, the speech is 
fine. Thanks a lot” 


Temple handed him the newspaper column and asked that 
it be given to the messenger. Then, reluctantly, resignedly, he 
made his way to the office where he had sat with Joe Hay¬ 
wood less than a day ago. The door was open and Miles 
Quinlan of Youngstown, Ohio, was standing at Joe’s desk, 
somberly greeting and shaking hands with a Joe Secretary 
here, a Joe .^sistant there; he had the grace, at least not to 
go near Joe’s special chair. His voice was unsteady and he 
looked frightened, which was natural. He was a pale scare¬ 
crow of a man with thin, hollow cheeks and great, deep-sunk¬ 
en eyes. Near him, good Lord, was a Great Dane. 

• visitors, each of them in turn, 

in this office that would be wholly bis before the next day 
was out. s personal effects, the landscapes and the framed 
photo^aphs most of them of contemporary artists and nhi- 
iosophers, few of Honest John tjpe politicians _wotild^nn 

brmoved^'ffi!^^ Toungstown, Ohio, would 
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He, came to Temple and clasped both his hands in his own.. 
“The President had a lot of respect for you, Bill; I heard him 
say so any number of times. All I want to tell you now is that 
Pm.going to rely on you a whole lot more than he did as an 
expert sounding board. Are you a praying man, Bill?” 

“Not really, Mr. President,” admitted Temple, shocked 
that the .title"came so easily, 

SUll clasping Temple’s hands, Quinlan urged, “Do it any¬ 
way for me, will you? I need your help and I ’specially need 
your prayers.” * 

“I will, Mr. President.” 

Quirdan let go and dismissed him by turning away and 
commencrhg to repeat essentially the same request, in exactly 
the same tone, to the next visitor. 

^ Temple left he reassured himself that a man of Quin- 
lanTs experience bould not be an international calamity. But 
•he. found himself wondering if he would have voted for the 
m'ah for’the presidency of the Youngstown Elks. 


Wanda Haywood wanted her husband, whose body lay in 
Walter^Reed Hospital, to be buried in his family plot in 
u ons Landing, Pennsylvania, quietly and without specta- 
^ j f herself to be dissuaded; she was gently 

. reminded that the President was more than her husband and 
u American people were entitled to 

proper pomp and that, having served 
wiik distincxmn m the U.S. Army in addition to being its 

• Cemete^i^ Arlington National 

r^F- c wish,” she said and prepared for the 

preferred" to^shrbk^^ something from which she had always 

of White House 

Stun^ r/'"’ to the Capi- 

past it with ^ ^ quarter of a million people filed 

SSoJ’of over an uninterrupted 

long line'- of npn'nt hours; the j^sociated Press picture of a 
GtRcr the' CaditM^ patiently in the winter rain to 

cmne a clasX ^ morning, would be- 

dmnis escorted Thp and. muffled 

hyifins Se pfaiS Ilf"" ^ borse-drawn caisson as Army 
and'the curious^ liii'ed of people, the mourners 

Bevefend ^vy-clad church. 

' : '• ‘ : rawford recited prayers arid an 
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„„tort»BateIy intemmabk 

lustice Arthur Chadwick, towering and 

United Nations Ambassador Ev^ n m 

offered short, moving eulogies. The 

Arlington, where Reverend A. Jackson V-Tienver - ^ 

other unfortunately intermbable sermon, 
wood was consigned to the earth. That ^ 

Miles Quinlan paid homage to his predecessor on n-.*v..- 
television. That evening, Wanda Ha}TVOod and ser yourr s- -- 
flew from Washington to Denver, where her broui-.r an_ 

wife lived. , j , • • 

-And, on that day, Harry Orlando w-atchcd {e,£r.i:0n- _ 
Orlando avoided as many funerals as possible be^u;; 
depressed him more than they once had. V»hea dIs:rce-.-:~* 
quiries were made and the word came back mat he — 
invited to either Joseph Haywood’s funeral or any of 
morial services which would precede and follow it in V.'a-h* 
ington, he was relieved. 

Or so he told Vince Moschetta and himself and ihc'e r.rar 
him whom he supposed were wailing to be told. In t.nr.h,' the 
slight rankled. He bad worked so hard and he had t:-:n n 
close to something meaningful, and now, in an cj-e tlici; he 
was a bum again. 

“I, me,” he thought in disgust “I gotta put myself 
first. The world’s lost a man who w'as trying to chance 
it to something better, and I’m grieving for poor HanyV’ He 
moved from the Kingsbrook to a Plaza suite—Bert Noah and 
Rod Keyes and AI Barron and most of the Orlando cronies 
had already left town—where he planned to stay for a dav 
or two, or three, or forever. He had agreed to fly to the Co->ct 
the Sunday after the Madison Square Garden show to ’tf’cin ■ 
the preh^ary production work on his next picture, LojV Is 
a Riot Je second picture to be made since Stan Lourie h-d 
helped him form his own picture company. A flock of nc-i 

So company’s payroll, would be waiiin<^ to b4h. 

too. They could wait he dprJri/ari. o-uin, 

everything could wait.’ihe disaoDoinfmp '’“’h 

dose to 4at he wanted and f:' 

numbing. The loss of a good ma^n 

” nS„ 

Nothing more than sifting in the%iiii(^'c i- 
acceptmg no calls and no Lssa^l 
pie, if Bill were to call Bill Tcm- 

douhle Scotches Pafs?kenai,;^'^^i^^'^*3--dr:nyng the 
and more leaden from £, Pawing iTknrr> 


inrr V*:,. 
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Tupled pageant on television. Most of the Broadway shows bad 
dosed their doors until after the funeral, partly out of respect 
for the solemnity of the event, more realistically because only 
a dribble of theatergoers were in a mood to Venture out. One 
of the shows not operating was Gather No Moss> and its bon¬ 
bon co-star, Connie Morrow, was holed up at the Plaza with 
Orlando, to sit with him and drink with him and watch the 
television screen with him. He had next to nothing to say to 
her, and her brief, unannounced sniffles of grief were slightly 
grating, but he' was glad she was around; she was a little 
smarter than her nipplehead publicity indicated, and she 
could keep quiet and invisible when she was supposed to. 

They watched the screen, Connie in a blue negligee. and a 
steady Rum Collins haze and Orlando aggravatingly sober, 
and' saw and listened to a world in mourning. Telstar picked 
• up kings and presidents and premiers and Dublin scam- 
:stresses/and African students who were enormously moving 
in fheir simple, probably spontaneous, expressions of sorrow 
at the loss of the young man they considered their partner, 
their friend, their brother, their son and, in some touching 
casei their father. Orlando was intrigued by the hastily or¬ 
ganized but professional documentary on the new President. 
Thp cipher named Quinlan made the death all the harder to 
accept because he had the personality and disposition of a 
sucked lemon. 

'He'.was-impressed by the good guys and by the high cali- 
.ber of .ffle. reporters' and commentators’ coverage. He was 
equally impressed by the sequence outside of Kaar Stadium, 
where Ben RoWan from N.B.C. was interviewing the leather 
jackets standing in line to see the Griswold-Thornton mid- 
dieiyeight .fight • 

.. RQWAN:-.^ Then you don’t feel strange at all about going to 
the hght this evening?” 


Vi, jacket: “No, uh-ub. Oh, I felt terrible wher 
the President died-^I couldn’t eat and I took it very persona 
--and at tet I says Pm not going to the fight, it wouldn’ 

^ back and it’ 

^ myself, *What would the Presiden 

^ know he’d want me to see this figh 
and not sit around home.” 

Orlando muttered. “Why couldn’t h 
. jUst say he wanted to see the fight?” 

' track of the hour or -even tin 

to the bedroom and found a half 






zzled but awalie Connie fce-n-ei- 

lOuldors bats* ^ iin. 

‘‘Is there any reason why vre — 

’“S’sW and walked tack tn « 

& made the phone he had put o_ --- 

'^“Hdlo/^aid Miriam, whom he h^ in- 

go and who, with their son, received one-mird o£ his net m 

ome. 

“Hello, Miriam.” , „ 

The pause was rather long. “How are you, Harr>. 

“Like everybody else today, I guess.” 

“Yes New York’s at a standstill. Nobody seems to be 
doing anything except staying close to ^television. You must 
Eeel awful. You knew him personally— 

“Miriam, let me come over.” 

“Now?” 

“Now,*' 

“It’s almost eleven o’clock- I’m getting ready for bed.” 

“I can be there soon.” 

Another pause. “Ail right, Harry.” 

He told Patsy to arrange for a taxi to be ready and dressed 
hurriedly in the bedroom as Connie watched in dawning sur¬ 
prise. “Where’re you going?” 

“It’s something important. You rest up, doll, and I’ll try tc 
look in on you later.” 

“But—” 

In the rear seat of the cab heading for the East Eghries. 
Orlando wondered at his impulsiveness. He and Mirian stC 
talked relatively often by telephone, mainly about Jimmy. :-~ 
in the eleven years since he had left her and divorced brr. 
they had seen each other only once and then quite hr irr:- 
dent. Miriam had never remarried, although she must imm'- 
have had plenty of opportunity. She had said good-hr m Cm- 
ifomia and brought Jimmy back to New York, bark m her 
home and her roots, and here she lived, for a womac r^^*-- 
itanlM means, privately and modestly. She had b2e-"--*m- 
;olid Miriam Feldman from Ocean Parkway wh^-Tr-^-” 
aad married her twenty-five years ago, content to E -V.’-.— 
essence of eve^ Jewish wife and mother, and she r-Tr' 
he had no doubt, Miriam Feldman from Ocean Ps-’— 
had left her because of Noreen, he had often thour--“ n‘- 7: 
mer moments, though, he recognized that Noreen t.- 

as nothing more than an available spur. He had 
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Miriam* outgrown her, and he had known all along during 
• the messy desertion what a bastard he was being* and he had 
known at the same time that he was not cut out to sleepwalk 
through a marriage. 

And he imagined there was a part of him that would al- 
. ways hale Miriam just a little for having accepted the deser¬ 
tion and agreed to the divorce without screams or bloodshed. 
. 'She'had been wounded, unquestionably, but if she had stayed 
bitter or vengeful he had been given no sign of it. 

• Why am I going to her now? he thought. .Why didn’t she 
.order me to go to hell on the phone? 

Because she never learned how. 

Noreen never, did, either, hloreen never told me to go to 
hell. 

' . Neither'did Ida, even, and wasn’t that a funny thing? Ida 
.Bisigloni,'frora the apartment at 2746, had let him be the one 
to' lower the boom. Someone had told him where Ida was 
these days, what she was doing, but he couldn’t remember. 

He-remembered Ida, though. He remembered her and 
: those days, before Miriam and before Noreen, when he was a 
kid ; in the .badlands that , were the Bronx, when everything 
good was ’ahead of him, . . . 


The Bis^loni apartment at 2746 had six spacious rooms, and 
though it was a dark and dank place it was still a palace 
compared to what Romeo Orlando had provided for his fam¬ 
ily. 


place were nervous ones because 
the bedroom assigned to Harry, who was fourteen, was right 
^xt to the bedroom of Ida, who was nineteen. Ida resented 
me .myasion openly as much as he resented his migration 
rom across the courtyard secretly. Ida was attending secre- 
tanai school and she’d lost her pimples. She hadn’t turned into 
a beauty~her nose was stUl big and bumpy and her black 
hair looked like she used a washboard for a pillow—but to 
-•.tia^y hstenmg to her snotty sarcasms and outright tantrums 
m ron hi her old man, she was stupendous, the closest thing 
TO a real daisy he imagined he would ever meet. She hated 
her old man for foistmg this brigade into the home she’d kept 
for him so well, and she had no intention of letting him for- 
when he roared for her to shut up her mouth and 
her right in front of Harry, Ma and little 

•irlpn^Por,' f t idea.” Bisigloni shouted'. “You got 

laea fapa got to ask you permission before he step on side- 
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walk. In old country you got big idea like this, you get turned 
out of house, out of whole village. You shut up fee mouth 
now. No more you say big idea.” He shambled off, and that 
was when Harry began to like him, for speaking out, for 
being a man, for being a father. 

Bisigloni wasn’t around much oftener than Pop had been 
—^he slept in the day because he worked at night—-but there 
was goodness in him and he treated Ma right and once he 
took Harry to a game at Ebbetts Field. He seemed to love 
the underweight, colorless boy, although he was clearly puz¬ 
zled by him. Other boys were on the go, had friends and in¬ 
terests; this one kept his messenger job and spent some of his 
salary every week on fee movies, but otherwise he stayed 
close to home, reading and drawing pictures, “You grow up, 
what you going do?” Bisigloni asked him once. 

He shrugged. ”Be an artist, maybe.” 

The stepfather made a face. “No good job. You starve in 
the cellar. How about you think to be baker? No gonna get 
rich, but you be good baker and you always got job. You 
want, I get you job at Stella D’Oro for baker’s helper. You 
help me and I teach you to be good baker. Not now. When 
school over for the summer.” 

The offer was made in love and Harry scooped it up, 
aware that he would be a gravedigger’s helper or a mur¬ 
derer’s helper if that was what the old man wanted. When the 
school term was finished he went to the bakery every evening 
with the old man and came home with him every morning. 
The hours were endless and he never got used to the great 
ovens’ heat. But he came to worship the old man. 

When he was fifteen Harry was transferred from parochial 
to public school because Bisigloni, a reasonably devout Cath¬ 
olic, began to wonder if the Catholic school had anything to ’ 
do with the fact that the boy was so shy and moody; not feat 
the sisters weren’t good teachers and good disciplinarians, but. 
the worry nibbled at him that what the boy needed most- 
confidence—^was what he wasn’t getting there. Within s. - 
month after he started his sophomore year in public high'' 
school subtle changes became evident. He still felt strange ' - 
and unsure of himself with people he didn’t know. welL ari 
he began to affect a breezy arrogance to mask his 
but the unease grew gradually less painfuL And ^ 
chiefly because of Haydn Huehes, 

Haydn Hughes was a gruff, hairy W 
public speaking and directed the choir a 
operetta. He took a special interest in ^ 
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him audition for The Pirates of Penzance, A dozen boys au¬ 
ditioned to play Frederic, but he selected Harry. Harry was 
flabbergasted. 

‘ “Why are you surprised?” Hughes asked. 

“Gee, I—^well, I just didn!t think I was that good.” 

The teacher’s ferocious eyebrows came together. “You’re 
serious, aren’t you? Tve been watching you, young fellow. 
You have a cocky walk and a mighty arrogant expression on 
your face most of the time, and yet I get the impression that 
you don’t have an ounce of self-confidence. Am I right? Or 
should I mind my own business?” 

Over the next months, with Hughes’s gentle pressuring, 
Harry was able to open up, to talk about himself, to confess 
more fears and doubts than he had voiced to anyone. He was 
sure he had plenty on the ball, but he wasn’t doing anything 
except floundering around and dreaming his life away. He 
wanted to be everything: a singer, an actor, an artist, a writer 
—and the best in all of these, never second best, because he 
Knew he could be the best. And he knew he was nuts, too, 
•because he wasn’t doing anything to get off his backside and 
. start being even the tenth best. 


Hughes who listened to him and talked to him and 
pro e him, ^ter school and between classes, letting him 
toow that nothing was impossible to accomplish. He invited 
Warry to his home and introduced him to Mrs. Hughes and 
almost wholly to music, books, paint- 
TCt comfortable and 

mJs sikr Hughes became Mrs. Selig, but this 

He wan f affection. 

Sow fn cifiH Harry Orlando’s mind, to make him 

grow m confidence and talent. 

HmVy was^hfuina^nn'^^P^r®?^'^^^^^ became drastic; 

ti'on snan watrhfn °th with a limitless atten- 

•it, evSTo’inTn! h “thusiasm, liking 

out for the fonfh^II too light even to consider going 

team Ld Ite.tried for the basketbaU 

stopped JmSa aLnT -fJ'’ He 

teach himself to paint He7SndThe 
the movies, and he was f 

some of them temporarily wounded when 

tha'the ones whTaccei^^^^^^ 

stai stumbled over himL/in no leftovers. He 

but he could feel hi^if 1 ‘^?«versation, even with them, 
and this gave. blm pride. his oppressive shell 
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He told himself he had to be good in The Pirates of Pen¬ 
zance, and he was. In costume, center stage, bundled safely in¬ 
side another character, he spread his arms and sang: 

Oh, is there not one maiden here 
Whose homely face and bad complexion 
Have caused all hopes to disappear 
Of ever winning man’s affection? 

To such a one, if such there be, 

I swear by Heaven’s arch above you, 

If you will cast your eyes on me— 

However plain you be—^I’ll love you! 

His voice had a masterly confidence that hadn’t once been 
evident during the long rehearsals, and he was complimented 
backstage by people who kept saying they’d had no idea he 
could sing like that He thanked them and he believed them. 
He had been the best one in the cast, the most professional 
and most self-assured. 

He knew, from that heady night, that the spotlight had 
been invented especially for him. From that night, the 
changes in him became more pronounced. 

•Bisigloni saw the changes and wasn’t sure he liked them. 
“Run run run run, all time runl” he declared. ‘‘No stay 
home. What you gonna do when you a man, sing on stage 
with powder on you face? Draw pictures and starve in the 
cellar? Put a ball in the basket? No good. You gonna be a 
man soon, you got to start be serious.” 

A delicate peace had developed between Harry and Ida 
For months after the Orlandos had moved here she hac 
sulked and stayed away from home as much as possible. Lit* 
lie by little, though, she had begun to melt; she ignored Pas- 
quale, but she was fairly civil to Ma now and then, and grad* 
ualiy she began to acknowledge Harry’s existence. 

The ice really broke when she saw him in the operetta. “1 
wouldn’t’ve figured you had it in you, but you were good ir 
that show,” she conceded the next night at the supper table. 

: “You have a real good voice, Harry.” 
i “Yeah, for calling hogs.” 

i “Why do you make yourself out to be worth two cents?’ 

• she complained. “If you have talent you ought to shout 
[ from the rooftops,” 

She came back into his life. 

;• He resented the fact, for it obliged him ti 
\ about her again—^now, when he’d stopped afc 
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in the continual images of naked bodies, when he was begin- 
‘ ning to figure out who Harry Orlando was, with Mn 
: Hughes’s help; 

The’ resentment didn’t last long. Watching Ida swagger 
' ^around like some stuckup duchess, he wondered for the hun¬ 
dredth time what would happen if he were to tell her about 
the hot shows she’d unknowingly put on for him. The fantasy 
that thrilled him most was the one where she said, *‘Well, as 
long as you caught me, let’s us do it.” 

• '^at could it cost him? 

It could maybe cost him his head if she got mad, he decid¬ 
ed over the following weeks. Still, his urge to confront her 
grew. One day he didn’t really believe he had the nerve to go 
through with it, the next he was certain he had—^but mostly 
he got scared at the thought of it Then one night the old 
man was at work and Ma was at Aunt Sophie’s with Pasquale 
and Ida was in the parlor reading a movie magazine because 
she didn’t have a date. 

’He went into the parlor and stood near the old player 
piano until she sensed he was there and glanced up. She 
didn’t have any makeup on and her hair was in curlers. She 
was wearing a plain housedress and she looked like every 
other ordinary, respectable, unmarried girl in the Bronx. 

“What’re you gawking at?” she asked, taking a drag on her 
. cigarette. The old man didn’t know she smoked and wouldn’t 
have allowed her to. She smoked in the apartment only when 
he was at work or sleeping. 

Har^ ambled to the chair across the room from her and 

• sat in it and crossed his legs. He could feel twitches in both 
his kneecaps. “Who’s gawking? Can’t I come in here?” 

Ida shrugged her shoulders and went back to the magazine. 
She was no looker, he observed again, but the nights she 
didn’t have a date were pretty few and far between. Harry 
wondered if she was so popular because she put out for all 
the guys, but he doubted it; everybody knew the neighbor¬ 
hood girls who put out and he was fairly sure he would have 
heard about it if Ida were one of those girls. On the other 
hand, he hadn’t imagined that night Big Murray Travis was 
in her room. 

, Once^more Ida glanced up, a vague irritation flashing. “I 
Imow It s free country, but what’re you going to do, just sit 
there all night .and watch me read? Don’t you have home- 
. work to do or something?” 

Taking a .deep breath, wishing he could smile rather than 
smirk, he plunged. Have you seen Murray Travis lately?’’ 
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The Dame v;zs a red-hot poien ‘“T^’ho?^ 

‘‘You know” ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Incensed and worried, Ida closed tne - 

ered the hem of her skira ‘*V/hct do 1 know? v«n^ts tzzs 
guessing game? Wh^fd you do, hear scmeuimg?*^ 

“Boy, you’re nerrous, Ida,’’ 

“What did you hear?*’ 

He was inSnitely more certain of nimseif new. ^It's not 
what I heard/' he drawled, “it s w hat I 

“I’m going to Idii you if you keep nisniiig around in these 
crazy' circles, V/hat did you see?” 

“You and Murray, I could see right into your fcedrcom 
from my window when I lived in the other place, I used to 
watch you pretty nearly every night, Ida, Boy, it was better 
than any movie,” 

She was ashen. “WTio’d you tell?” she breathed, 

“Tell? Why would I tell anybody? ^^’h^t v^ould be the point 
in that? I used to like to v^atch,” He gulped, but not notice¬ 
ably. In a softer, less snotty' tone be added, “It’s been a long 
time, Ida. I’d liite to vratcb again.” 

Ida said, “You dirty little crumb!” and shot to her feet. 
Harry was afraid she was going to come tearing at him, but 
she didn’t. She started to stalk out of the parlor, changed her 
mind, came back, paced the large room, and glared at him, 
as though struggling to assemble all her thoughts at once. 

“You are a dirty little crumb, do you knov/ that?” she ex¬ 
claimed in a voice that rejected embarrassment and hurt 
more than anger. “If Td ever suspected anybody could see in 
through ... Oh God, but you’re rotten! That you’d look — 
that you’d have the gall to tell me you looked! You liked it, 
did you? Yeah, I bet you l&ed it, you Slthy little kid. Whal’d 
you do while you v/atched me, you filthy little kid, play v^ith 
yourself?” 

Her outrage and frustration at having been trapped put 
Harry on wonderfully firm ground. He was being pretty rot¬ 
ten, he knew, and he wasn’t very proud of it, but he v/a^; in 
the driver’s seat now. For almost the first time in hh life 
there was a situation he could control, a person he could con- 
; trol, and the knowledge of power was marvelous. 

; “Yes, that’s what I did,” he said easily. “1 learned hoW 
: from watching you, Ida.” 

. She shut her eyes and her fists balled. She moved 
I and then stood perfectly still, as though trying y’ 
whether she would damage herself more by escaping * ■ 
staying there. Without a word she returned to 
f ' 
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sat heavily, although she wasn’t a heavy girl, and lit another 
cigarette with shaking hands. She sat back and frowned at the 
celling over’ Harry’s head, refusing to look at him. 

. >Tm sorry you’re so mad,” he said after moments of si¬ 
lence, just wanted to tell you.” 

•That made her face him. *'Why?*" she yelled. “That’s all I 
want to know: why? I don’t know you very well, but you 
never struck me as a mean kid, a nasty kid. And you’re not a 
dumb kid. Didn’t it mean anything to you that I’d be so em¬ 
barrassed—no, humf/iated is the word—^when you told me? 
What possessed you? What do you get out of humiliating me? 
WhatTe you after? You want to blackmail me? Or do you 
just get a kick out of being mean and nasty? Is that what it 
is?” 

■ Harry spread his fingers. “Think about it, Ida. Think about 
maybe one other reason.” 

* It dawned on her slowly, and then her brown eyes sau- 
cered. “You’ve got to be jokingr she cried. “A fifteen-year- 
old kid . • , what do you think I am?” 

“I think you’re swell, Ida,” Harry drawled. He got up, hid¬ 
ing his fear, and walked toward hen “Where’s the problem if 
we understand each other? And we do, don’t we?” He sat 
three feet from her and she tautened. “I’ve been with a lot of 
girls and I must make them happy because they keep coming 
back for more. And it isn’t like you’re some virgin on the 
farm. We both know that, don’t we? So if we can do each 
other good and nobody finds out, you go and tell me what 
the problem is.” 

Before she could say anything, he edged closer and pressed 
his cold hand against her breast. She immediately recoiled 
. and tried to move free, but Harry, aware of all it had taken 
to.brmg himself this far, was determined to see it through, 
whatever it was, as far as he could. He pressed harder, drew 
closer, quickly snaked his other hand over her shoulders and 
said, "Let’s do each other some good, Ida.” 

Ida ^rced herself almost free and protested, “Are you 
crazy? Your mother and brother could come walking through 
that door this mmute! Now let me gol” Harry did—she was 

Patsy—but he noticed that 
She didn t sprmg away from him. Instead, she hunched for- 
w^d, her elbows on her knees, and stared at the thready car- 


t Jn here,” she moaned. "A fif¬ 

teen-year-old kid . . . what do they call that kind of stuff in 
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le papers, ‘contiibutiDg to the deliiiquency of a minor* or 
Dmething?” 

He laughed. ‘"Just staying here does all that?*’ 

Ida shook her head. “No. You seeing me throu^ the vtuit 
[ ov/, I mean. God, Tm so ashamed. I never thought anybody- 
oiild see me. I don’t know—maybe I did, after all . . .* I 
ould’ve made sure the blind was alvrays all the w’^ay down, 
oiildn’t I? I mtost be some sort of an exhibitionist or some- 
hing; I don’t knov/. God, I’m all confused. I’m not a bad 
jirl ...” 

She turned to look at him. “What am I talking so much for? 
iVhafs the matter with me?” 

Impressed that she was asking his opinion, that he was a 
dd but she was asking him a grownup question, Harry said 
enderly, “There’s nothing the matter with you, Ida, except 
r^ouTe lonely. I get lonely once in a while, too. That’s why it 
nakes sense for the tv^o of us—” 

“Cut it out,” she said sharply and got up. “No. I’m goofy, 
naybe, but I’m not goofy enough to start messing around 
vith a jSfteen-year-old kid. Plus living under the same roof.” 
She swooped her movie magazine up from the floor and 
marched out of the parlor without looking back. 

Harry didn’t jump up and follow her. If something was 
^oing to happen it would happen on its own without pushing 
it too hard. He sat for a long while and realized he was in¬ 
tensely relieved. Ida was experienced. He had told her he’d 
been with lots of girls. He hadn’t even kissed any. If Ida had 
taken him up on his big-shot offer, he was certain he would 
have proved what a real kid he was. It v/as just as well. He 
was worked up, but he would get over that. 

He walked up the hallway toward his room. With luck he 
could calm down for a time by playing his records on the 
pawn shop record player he’d saved up for and bought. Russ 
Columbo, Vallee, Crosby. He’d played them again and again 
and again, studying them, trying to evaluate why they were 
as big as they were, why people who didn’t know anything 
about what makes one singer better than another and who 
had the choice to listen to a hundred others chose to listen 
most to these three. He was sure he was as good as any 
of them, maybe all of them combined, or would be some day. 
The trick was in figuring out why Columbo, Vallee and Cros¬ 
by moved the people they moved. Not to have somconel¬ 
even Mr. Hughes, who knew damn near everything—explain 
it to him, but to figure it out for himself. 

Ida’s bedroom door was ajar. As he apprpa< 
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way to his own room, she appeared, dressed as she had been 
dressed in the parlor, her face still without makeup, her hair • 
still in curlers. She wasn’t crying hut she obviously had been,., 
and she looked at him as if she were about to announce an 
unexpected tragedy. 

* “Are you going to your room?” she asked balefuliy. 

‘ “Uhhuh” 

Pause. “Are you—^still interested?” : 

Harry paused, too. “Sure.” 

“Do you have any rubbers?” ’ 

Damn the luck! “Uh—^no. Fresh out.” 

She nodded too fast, as though it had been a foolish ques¬ 
tion, and stepped back. “You’d better come in here. Well 
keep the door open in case they come home.” Harry entered 
the bedroom he had never really been in before. On the flow-: 
ered wallpaper walls were holy pictures and framed photo¬ 
graphs of movie stars; his quick survey identified Myma Loy 
and Edward G. Robinson, The crucifix on .the wall above her 
bed was at least four feet tall. The room was tidy, starkly; 
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right, you do have a lot to learn. As of now, you have a bet- 
ter-than-average singing voice for high school, ' but high- - 
school’s a far cry from real competition. Your voice haS/ a 
nice, texture, but it’s too derivative of a dozen other popular 
singers. You haven’t begun to learn how to breathe property,' 
or phrase, or stand like anything but a stick. About all you ■ 
have in your favor is that you sing with warmth and you 
make people believe you understand the words-you’re sing¬ 
ing, That’s fine, but not enough to take you out of the minor 
leagues. And I seem to recall that’s been your whole thesis 
all along: that wherevervyou go, you’ll go with the majors or 
not at all.” 

“Yes,” Harry agreed. “Mr. Hughes, can I ask you some¬ 
thing? If I can prove to you that I’m serious about this, and 
if I work like a beaver, would you help me? I don’t mean for 
free. I’d pay you whatever 1 can afford, or maybe we could 
work something out where I’d give you fifty per cent of 
whatever I earn after I become a big hit,” 

Hughes smiled and folded his arms across his chest. “You 
don’t have an inch of doubt about yourself, do you?” 

“Why should I?” 

“All right, let’s see. I’ll give you an answer one of these 
days, when I’m satisfied you’re completely serious about this, 
that it’s not an ambition you’ll drop when the spirit moves 
you. In the meantime, keep your grades up. Keep your eyes 
open. Take in everything of value you can.” 

The coaching began in earnest a week later. They worked 
on the monotony of scales and the trickiness of breath con¬ 
trol, Mr. Hughes had him read and re-read, aloud, this poem 
and that play scene, making him more and more aware of 
speech, of the cadences and beauty and the vast opportunities 
to communicate that were available in speech. He worked 
Harry hard, because that was what it took to join the majors. 
They worked over operetta passages and they touched on 
opera. They worked at posture. They talked. Tliey talked 
• sometimes through half the night, and Mr. Hughes showed 
him where he was doing well, where he was stymied, where 
he was almost hopeless. They worked, and Harry’s confidence 
that nothing was too much for him built more every day. 

And there was Ida. 

The morning after she had invited him into her room, she 
had sat across the breakfast table from him, her eyes trained 
anywhere but on him, her mood grave, as though she were 
cursing herself for what she had allowed to happen. She was 
still grave that night at dinner, but now she was obviously in- 
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tent on-sharing sonictliing with him. At the first chance, when 
*Ma was out of the room, she leaned forward, and there was 
urgenej’^ in her whisper, 

“You must think I^m a slut or something.” 

• “You’re nuts,” he said. “I don’t think anything like that.” 

“How w^as it? Was it good?” 

“It sure w'as. I can still feel it” 

“Me too^'^Ida affirmed with more urgency. In a tone of 
awkward conspiracy she confided, “I have a girl friend, Pearl 
Shea, she has a little place on Tremont Avenue. She works at 
the ’Phone Company and she’s hardly ever home. How 
about . . . how" would it be if I wndte down for you where it 
is and you come there tomorrow after school? It’s a very nice 
place. You'd like it” 

“Why not?” he said nonchalantly, his voice cracking in ex¬ 
citement 

The next morning and early afternoon moved with both 
unbelievable^ slowness and lightning speed. Harry accom¬ 
plished nothing at school. He thought a half-dozen times of 
bu^^g rubbers, and each time he had a vision of a shaky kid 
facing a snnrking druggist and told himself that Ida v/ould 
have taken care of precautions. the time he reached the 
apartment house’s fourth floor and tapped at the door. Ids 
throat was unbearably dry. 

Ida let him in, opening the door scarcely an inch more 
than iiecessar>% and closed and bolted it in haste. The apart¬ 
ment was a single room and kitchenette with a single small 
window facing a courtj^ard. Only one small light was on. She 
wore a black dress that buttoned all the way down the front, 
and the heavy odor of perfume nearly knocked him over. 
“Did an 5 hod 5 " see you? Not that it matters; nobody probably 
knows you in this neighborhood, anyway. Did you have any 
trouble finding the place?” 

“No, it was easy,” Hap}" answered, putting his math and 
- tmglish books on ffie radiator and w alkin g a little deeper into 
the room, observing that the narrow bed was neatly made 
\and that there were at least three do:Kn empty soda pop bot¬ 
tles on the kitchenette counter. He looked away from Ida, 
wondeiing who n'as supposed to start and when, whether he 
should go right for her or whether they ou^t to first 
about something, and if so, whaL He was angered by his ig¬ 
norance, angered that he’d bragged of all the other girls he’d 
sadsfiecL Those two minutes in her bedroom had been no 
problem because she'd done all^ the work, but this, he was 
unite sure, was a difierent situ alien; mcxbe she wmiM do for 
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him what she’d done the first time, but he was sure she hadn’t 
brought him all the way over here to please only him. What 
upset him most was that he had spent the whole day till now 
thinking himself into an erection, with absolutely no luck. He 
hadn’t one now—^if anything, he had very much the opposite 
—and unless his fear retreated soon he was starkly afraid he 
would be in awful trouble, 

“When’s your girl friend coming back?” he ^ked. 

“Oh, not for a long time yet. She’s a telephone operator, or 
did I tell you that? She doesn’t get home till after midnight” 

“What is she, bughouse? This is a pretty small place. 
What’s she doing with a million empty pop bottles?” 

Ida, who never laughed, did now, “It looks like a bottling 
plant, doesn’t it?” she conceded lightly, moving from behind 
him to the counter where he could see her. “Pearl’s that way. 
She keeps on the go and she lets everything pile up. Her 
name fits her, though. She’s a real pearl.” 

Desperately courting nonchalance, Harry said, “She must 
be if she lets you have her apartment when you want it.” 
Boldly he inquired, “Does she know what you use it for?” 

Ida Bisigloni bit her lower lip and frowned, “What’s that 
crack supposed to mean?” 

“What crack?” he asked innocently. 

“You make it sound like all I do is bring fellows up here. 
That’s an insult.” 

“Aw, cut it out. Don’t go getting sore.” 

“Fm not sore. I just don’t want you thinking the wrong 
things about me,” she said and stood directly in front of him. 
Then, shaking her head, she said softly, “No, I shouldn’t 
blame you for anything. Why wouldn’t you think what you 
think? All I want to say right now is I didn’t sleep much l^t 
night, waiting for today.” 

“Me either,” he whispered, and he was surprised at how 
easy it was to reach out for her and hold her firmly in his 
arms. He had never kissed a girl on the mouth before, and he 
prayed he would do it right Ida wrapped her arms around 
him and helped pave the way more smoothly by trembling 
cooperatively, her lips forming a small, provocative oval that 
told him this was no time for kid-stuJff kissing. The instant 
she received his tongue there was an electricity between them 
that swiftly commenced to solve the problem he had brought 
here. His hands darted everywhere over, her, and elped 
further by pressing all the harder against bim.*^' 
onds, as Harry was begLoning to be frighten 
be finished even before he could get out of 
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pulled her head back and whispered hoarsely^, ‘*Wait—let’s 
come up a minute for air • . 

He released her, and Ida staggered like a drunk in the di¬ 
rection of the bed. ‘*Boy, in my wildest dreams I never 
would’ve imagined I’d have this terrific thing for you honey, 
or anybody your age.” She shot him a worried glance, as if to 
determine whether she had offended him. She sat in a 
-straight-backed chair and seemed to appreciate him not com¬ 
ing after her too soon. “I mean, you’re not a kid. You’re a man 
where it counts. And I’ll bet you’re going to treat me like a 
man .should, aren’t you?” 

’ ‘^Get set,” he ordered nervously, taking off his shirt. She 
nodded and, to his vast relief, handed him a package of Tro¬ 
jans as coolly as though it were a book of matches. 

He had memorized her body, never pausing to regard it as 
something beautiful or something flawed, but principally as a 
partially answered riddle. Now the covers were thrown back 
and he saw the body wriggling nervously on the bed, saw the 
almost unendurable magic of her heavy breasts and stiff nip¬ 
ples, saw the lavish splendor of flesh that was generous and 
beckoning, saw the triangle of black hair that awed him be¬ 
cause it looked so strange on a body that was otherwise so 
smoothly polished. All of it belonged to him and he quaked 
to own it 

He lay beside it and, holding it,'realized that he wasn’t in 
♦such a rmh, after all; realized that he wanted to worship it 
With his eyes before it became entirely his. Suddenly she mur¬ 
mured, “Stick me, honey.” 

The words were so brutal, so separate from anything that 
w^ love, that his passion perversely drained rather than 
mounted. He blinked and saw her flat on her back, her eyes 
closed in anticipation, and he discovered he couldn’t move. 
He watched her eyes come open, read the bewilderment in 
them, saw her prop herself up on one elbow, and heard her 
.'ask, “What is it?” 

He said nothing. Ida looked down, not seeing what she had 
seen moments before, and he despised the tolerant smile that 
spread over her homely face. “Are we having a little motor 
trouble, honey? Don’t rush; that’s the secret. Mama doesn’t 
need for you to rush.” 

Her warm hand was a massage that was loo mechanical to 
encourage anything but defeat. He suddenly hated this ugly 
dame, jiated the stupidity and insensitivity of her, hated the 
srneli of her, hated her calling herself Mama, wanted to 
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smasli her and light out of here, and he said nothing and he 
did nothing. 

That tolerant smile was the most hateful thing of all, so he 
stopped looking at it “This is your first time, isn’t it, honey?” 
she purred. ‘"V^at^ou said before about all those other girls, 
that was a little story, wasn’t it?” 

“No,” he croaked, 

“It’s ail right You have to start with someone. You’re just’* 
lucky it’s me and not some slut that would ruin it for you for 
the rest of your life.” When it became clear that her hand 
was going to accomplish nothing she gave him that tolerant 
smile again and sighed. ‘Where there’s a will there’s a way, 
like they say,” and she got off the bed. She opened the closet 
door that was several feet away, opened It to an angle so that 
he could see her and himself in the full-length mirror. She sat 
on him, leaned forward to proffer her breasts, and looked at 
the mirror with him. ‘T-et Mama do the work, honey,” she 
said. “Just watch the movie show and before you know it 
you’ll be real proud of yourself.” He watched her reflection 
lift and lower, watched those animal buttocks chum, and 
then she was right: it happened and he thought his head was 
going to be tom off. 

They lay together for a long time, Ida smoking and chat¬ 
tering, Harry quiet, still numbed by the fantastic depth* and 
breadth of the act. “You want to hear a secret, honey?” she 
pressed. “I’m glad you were a virgin. I’m glad I didn’t run¬ 
away from you the other night at the house. There’s a whole 
lot I can teach you. I’d like that. You’d like that, wouldn’t 
you? I can teach you more about what these things can do 
for fun than you’d read in any book or learn from any other 
woman, I don’t care who she is or how much experience she 
thinks she’s had.” 

Bold again, he said, “I sure can’t figure you out. It’s almost 
l&e you’re two girls. At home you put on that good-girl act 
till it’s coming out of your ears. Your dad keeps saying what. 
a lady you are and how he’s so proud of you, and I’m sure he ' 
believes you’d never let a man touch you till your wedding ’ 
night If I hadn’t , . . you know • * . if I hadn’t seen you 
through the window, I’d’ve thought the very same thing. And,, 
well, here, the way you act, the way you talk . • . who are 
you, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde?” 

Ida laughed. “That’s one way to put it. I’m one way at 
home and another way here. I guess that makes me out . 
a liar or two-faced or whatever you call, it, but wb^' ^ 
hurt? It would kill my dad if he foimd out 
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like his great-grandmother back in Italy, so I’m a lady in 
front of him. And Ym a lady everywhere else I go, because 
that’s what I want to be. But if Fra a very passionate human 
and I know it and if I do something about it and I stay a lady 
where it’s important, who’m I hurting? Am I hurting you? 
Are you going to go out and rape somebody on the Grand 
Concourse because I invited you here and we had some fun?” 

His mind was flooded with questions he needed to have 
- answered, things he needed to know. Lamely, he asked, “Will 
you .tell me something and not laugh if it sounds like some- 
thing^a five-year-old kid would ask? Is this ... I mean, how 
jjjany—^you know—‘good’ girls do this stuff?” 

“All of them. Ninety-five per' cent,” Ida answered firmly* 
“Don’t you ever kid yourself that the ritziest girl, I don’t care 
who she is, doesn’t love it, isn’t waiting around for you to 
give it to her.” 

That afternoon was an immensely important one for Harry 
Orlando, who was beginning to grow up. With Ida suppress¬ 
ing giggles near him, he phoned Ma to tell her he woiild be 
late for supper because he had basketball practice. Almost 
before he had replaced the receiver, Ida came to him with 
silent,’ fresh insistencies, and this time he was incredibl)/ 
surer, benevolently slower, and infinitely more accepting oi 
the half-puzzle that was Ida Bisigloni. They rode home to¬ 
gether. Ida went up first. Harry walked the neighborhood foi 
a sjffe fifteen minutes, reflecting on liberation, thinking o 
what- Ida had done for him, thinking of all the wonders tha 
were waiting within him to be imbottled, thinking of all th' 
girls he could screw, all the hills he could climb, all the men h 
could lead, feeling confidence surge and soar. Sated, wondei 
fully sated, he thought of Ida and of that marvelous frien 
and weapon between his legs. He had made her cry out.. H 
was scared and shy, smart and on the ball. He was Harry O 
lando, gawky, not handsome, with dreams so impossible th^ 
they would come true, with a personality no one but he u; 
.derstood but which would emerge tomorrow, or the day aft 
tomorrow so that the whole damn world would jump to 1 
warmed by it, a very tall man everybody would know was ( 
this earth. 


The taxi radio was playing an Ellington dirge, and .Orlan 
struggled up from the past to realize that the cabbie— 
card identified him as George T. Boornazian—^Must W< 
Glasses—had been talking. 
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“I used to drive the President aronrc tc’vr:. 'r^ - 

senator and he’d come to towm 

“Yeah?’* - , . ^ 

“First-class man, I predicted he gonr:!: 
dent. That used to hand him a laugh, 
and educated and with that real dps, 
natural, just like you and ITe talking. Great gaj, 
thing that happened.” ^ . 

Orlando overtipped the hack vrho, locking 
first time, seemed only’ now to recognize whcrn ne nad been 
carrying. The doorman recognized him, too, but called up¬ 
stairs on the intercom, anyvi'a^a Waiting in the mans oleum of 
a lobby, an impatient Orlando was struck by the dismal sur¬ 
roundings. The address was fashionable enough, but the 
building was old, groaning-old, the kind of once-elegant 
apartment house where ancient character actresses in tiaras 
and retired middle-income whores now lived. Miriam paid a 
fortune to care for her father in the nursing home upstate 
and for her mother, who lived vdth her, and to support or 
contribute to the support of her crowd of sick or indigent rel¬ 
atives, but she still certainly had more than enough money to 
live somewhere better than this Karlsberg Arms. No,' he 
amended, Park or First or Sutton would be out of character 
for Miriam. She was Ocean Parkway; glitter wouldn’t become 
her. 


That-elevator to your left, Mr. Orlando, and it’s Apart¬ 
ment 14-B, said the sparrow of a doorman, who wore his 
thready uniform like a dishonorably discharged admiral and 
who added, after a beat, “Ah, you’ll excuse me, Mr. Oriamic 
you re bmy and all, but if you wouldn’t mind puttin-^ 
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iignified, never giving the impression that she had an ounce 
recrimination up her sleeve. Over the years he had heard, 
mainly through Solly Selig, who was a friend to them both, 
diat Miriam had been adrift for a long while but that she*d 
straightened up and made more of a positive life for herself 
than those who knew her well might have expected. 

"He had treated her like dirt, never meaning to but succeed¬ 
ing. And he would always love her and he was disappointed 
m her because there wasn’t the vaguest doubt in his mind 
that she would take him back in a minute. 

Miriam opened the door and admitted him ^ into a 
surprisingly large foyer, greeting him with an indecipherably 
mild .smile and keeping her eyes almost conscientiously 
averted from him. “You’re looking well, Harry,” she said as 
though she meant it. “Here, let me have your coat.” 

“You haven’t changed a day, Mir,” he lied, giving her the 
coat. Of course she had changed. Eleven years had matured 
.and lined her without having had the grace to" enhance her. 
She had always been pretty, looking more Italian than a girl 
named Miriam Feldman was supposed to look, with good 
teeth and a round, ample figure that was still youthful. She 
was eleven years older, and her cheeks and chin were a little 
fuller^ and he liked what he saw. 

“That’s nice for me to hear, even if I do have honest mir¬ 
rors to look into,” she said blandly, hanging his topcoat in the 
foyer closet and preceding him down the two wide steps into 
a small, cozy living room that was quietly lighted, “I have 
some ■ coffee perking in case you want some. I don’t—^I’d 
never get to sleep—and maybe you don’t, I remember you 
don’t like coffee after a certain hour, either, but it’ll take only 
a minute to pour,” 

“Coffee would hit the spot, if you’re sure it’s no trouble.” 
jOh, Harry, will you stop standing on ceremonies?” She 
smiled. “There’s some Scotch, I think it is, in the breakfrqnt 
over there, if you’d rather have that. I haven’t checked to see 
how much.” 

“Coffee,” said Orlando. “Can I help?” 

No. It’ll be just a minute,” she answered and made her 
escape out of the room. 

^ She s almost as ill at ease as I am, Orlando marveled, look- 
ing for the decanter and a glass in the ten-ton breakfront. He 
^ blast down his throat, lit a cigarette and examined 
the living room that must have been decorated by a depressed 
fairyi.These were the front quarters of a well-to-do counter¬ 
girl, not the wife of Harry Orlando. The furniture and pic- 
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“There you go again with that word ‘bum.’ Everyone’s either 
a. hero with you or a bum. You said that years ago, Harry, 
and you still say it. Maybe some^people are just people.” 

. She crossed her legs, but saw that they were carefully cov¬ 
ered, - 

- lu was nuts. This was a crazy time for his glands to start 
acting up, here in this transplanted Early Brooldyn, The city, 
the state, the country, the goddamned world was wallpapered 
'with cooz panting to do for him and with him. He had left 
Connie Morrow, for Christ’s sweet sake, to come here; young, 
blonde Connie with the Phi Beta Kappa in undulating kees- 
ters, the twitch than which there was no twitchier, the ass with 
the delicate lair. And yet he was here, and imexpectedly eager 
to make it with Miriam, who wept at the sight of dead pi¬ 
geons, whose toe tapped with Lawrence Welk’s baton, who 
talked a fancy liberalism when pushed and who finally 
equated orgasm with the other inventions of Hitler. 

“I just don’t like bums,” he said. He sipped the coffee and 
asked, “How’s your mother?” 

“No better and a little worse,” sighed Miriam, who had 
sighed “No better and a little worse” in exactly the same into- 
natioh almost since he could remember. “Her heart’s weaker 
than it ought to be. She’s completely bedridden now and her 
circulation is off and on, off and on, and even her sense of 
gone. You remember Mom’s sense of humor.” 

“Yes,” said Orlando gravely, remembering not a jot of it 
“She’s here? In the apartment?” 

“Oh, yes. Papa can’t leave the nursing home for a second, 
but Mom’s here. I have a woman in to take care of her 
around the clock. How’s the coffee?” 

“You can’t get it like this at Pavilion.” 

They chatted in and around and between current and past 

• events, saying noting that touched on the serious except the 

• President, Miriam recalling warm little anecdotes 
shed read, Orlando attempting to explain—clumsily—what 
me man s special qualities had meant to the country. Then 
.Minam, who could be wise at the oddest and most unex- 

“What’s wrong, Hany?” 

^ Where do you figure there’s something wro— 
tions ” ^ everything’s all right? I’m glad for you. Congratula- 

His j.aw.set. “Lalmost had it made,” he said slowly. “I was 
g tting set to clear out of this show business drag race and— 
Joe Haywood^” out loud—^d go to work full time for 
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‘Tm not laughing” Miriam said. “You helped.him m his 

that wasn’t anything. He would’ve made it o” 
own sooner or later. He . . . after he got elected President I • 
thought he’d forget me. That was all right, too; what the hell,- 
a giant like that, diplomas out to here, he has more to do - 
than waste time with a mug. But he was thoughtful he liked, 
me, he saw to it that I was invited to the White House for 
this party and that, he treated me like 1 was in his league, 

almost.” , . * 

Orlando got np and helped himself to the decanter, pour¬ 
ing a small whisky. ”God, I was tickled out,of my skull Ive 
probably met every important person there is over these 
years, rand I didn’t think anybody could faze me any more. 
But it was different with him—not when I first met him, but 
after he became a rocket in Washington. He liked me and he 
was so special that I was a tongue-tied kid even when we were 
talking by ourselves in shirtsleeves at his house in Pennsylva¬ 


nia. . 


“Not that we were bosom buddies or anything like that,” 
he said quickly. “I guess he liked me because I didn’t give 
him the curtsying treatment, maybe because I was so different 
from the class he usually moved in . . 

“All right, Harry, I get the idea,” Miriam said with an 
edge of impatience. “You’re the man who never felt second 
best to anyone until he came along. So?” 

He nodded and walked to the mantel. “So every time he 
wanted to see me, for ten minutes or however long, I’d re¬ 
arrange my schedule and fly to him if it was at all possible. He 
wanted me for a sounding board. He had these fancy pants in 
Washington handling the Cultural Exchange program with 
other countries and he told me he didn’t like the way it was 
going. He said the idea was fine but it wasn’t panning out be¬ 
cause there^ were too many cooks, too many guys watering 
the whole idea down, too many dusty academic types and 
navel contemplators in a program that ought to snap and 
crame. L&e the Peace Corps—^young and enthusiastic. 

f f Landing one 

S four months ago, and he put it to me, point 
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“i jumped at it. Jesus, can you imagine—me, a bum like 
me,'running a setup like that, doing something that really 
matters, that really could count for something? I honest to 
.God can’t remember when I was so excited*” 

Miriam watched him pace. 

'“I saw him for a minute a couple of weeks ago and we 
talked about it again. Fd worked out a hundred ideas and I 
had them all down on paper in a long letter—I wrote it all 
myself, and Fve never worked so hard on anything in my life— 
and I gave him the letter and he thanked me and promised to 
read it He told me we’d get together on it soon and he never 
conned me or broke a promise to me. 

“And he died. And where am I?” 

Miriam was silent for a moment “You’ve never given up 
on anything you really want, Harry. If the idea was good a 
couple of weeks ago, it’s still good, isn’t it? I saw Quinlan in¬ 
terviewed on television—yesterday, I think—and he said there 
wouldn’t be any changes in— 

“Yeah, yeah, I saw that and it’s for the birds,” Orlando 
snapped. “Have you J/jtened to that pious klutz? You know 
what cultural exchange means to him? A taffy pull. A bingo 
game. I’m out of commission. A jet went down with a first 
rate man, a guy worth a thousand Quinlans or Orlandos, and 
I don’t have a pipeline to even the doorman at the White 
House now. Those fancy pants in Cultural Exchange wouldn’t 
bother to look at me. I wouldn’t’ve gone to the funeral, but 
nobody even asked me! That’s what hurts, that’s what galls.” 

“Harry,” said Miriam, sitting forward, her face worried, 
“try not to make so much noise. You’ll get my mother up.' 
She can hear a pin drop, as it is.” 

Too damn bad about your mother, he wanted to say, but 
he calmed anyway. There wasn’t an 5 ^mg more to say. -- 
“You’re right, Mir,” he said, nodding. “You’ve got your 
own life. I shouldn’t be bringing you my problems,*’ 

Bland and cool again, Miriam took a queenly bite from a 
cookie and said, “Harry, you’ve been in New York five hun¬ 
dred times in eleven years and this is the first time you want- 
ed to see me. Why tonight? Just to tell me about not getting 
-that job in Washington? I’m not minimizing it—Fm sure it’s 
awful when you can’t get what you want when you want it 
but what you just told me you could have told a lot of 
other people. And they’d probably .understand it all better 
than I do.'Why did you want to come here tonight?” 

What’s she needling me for? Here’s the one person left in 
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the world who knows me, who knows I’m neither a hero or a 
bum ... ■ >, 

He heard himself say, “Fm all alone/’ 

It was grandstand and sincere. He had never said the, 
words aloud before, not even years ago when his head liad 
lain against Miriam’s breast and the fear of everything on the 
other side of their door had poured freely out of him. The 
words made him naked, unarmed, and he wanted to call 
them back and be dressed once more and flee from this girl ^ 
he trusted most and maybe feared most 

Concern splashed across her face—and disappeared as 
swiftly. “I’m sorry,” she said, shattering him with her mild¬ 
ness. 

“Is that all you can say?” 

A raised eyebrow. “You used to tell me I always said too 
much, that I didn’t know when to stop. I’m sorry you’re all 
alone,' Harry. And I’m sure you’re sorry that I’m all alone, 
too—that I sleep all alone and wake up all alone, that even 
with Jimmy and my mother and the relatives and a few 
friends I’m still all ione. I’m sure you spend a lot of time 
being sorry about that.” 

Orlando sat beside her, desperate for her to understand, 
desperate for her to hear him and care and hold him the way 
she had held him v/hen his nights had been as terrifying as 
they were nov^ He took her hand and squeezed it. The sud¬ 
denness of the act seemed to startle her, but she didn’t drav/ 
away. . 

“You’re the strong one, Miriam,” he said hoarsely. “All 
these years . - . there hasn’t been a day I haven’t needed 
you, loved yfjfx You knov/ that, don’t you? Don’t say you’re 
sorry I’m alone and make it sound like you’re sorry I have a, 
hangnail. Ycu mast care about me. You’re the only one 
who’s caned. I love you and you love me, loo . . /’ 

Not che v/hispered, “What do you v/ant from 

me?” 

Oh God, she v/as asking it straight, she meant it, she v/ar 
Miriam, asking v/here it hurt and v/hat she could do 
the hurt. His Angers sv/ooped to the folds of her 
parting them, and he v/as struggling to Keep from 
he touched the flesh of her knee and the safe 
inner thighs. He v/as almost home nov/, home 
always helongsd, and she v/asn’t fighting hlrru 
pered, *^Take me back, Miriam, take me * - 

urgently sought to feel more flesh and r/K 
- Now she was atfll ar.d siienl, and h 
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suspect what she was doing. He knew, before he could bring 
himself to look at her eyes, that she was ice, that she was 
purposely ice. This wasn’t the frigid Miriam who had to be 
stoked Interminably before there could be a semblance of re¬ 
sponse.'This was the merciless Miriam, the Miriam he didn’t 
know, who was telling him through her stillness and silence 
that she would not be reached, that she was determined not 
to be reached. 

Orlando withdrew in desolate shame and the face of Mir- 
iani, the Miriam who had never existed, contorted in mute 
rage and her hand raised and cracked against his temple with 
stunning force. 

She covered her mouth in horror at what she had done and 
them jumped up to face him, her shoulders straight, resolute. 

“I’ll take you back!” she said angrily. “I’ll be your mother 
again and you’ll be nice to me the way you were before, 
you’ll cry in my arms and go out and stick it in every hole in 
town, and then come home and stick it in me. Yes, I’ll take 
you back, Harry. Fourteen years you were a cheater and a 
liar and a baby looking for a nipple and wailing, and that’s 
what you are now and that’s what you’ll be the day you die. 
Oh, I’ll, take you back, Mr. Cheater, Mr. Liar, Mr. Whorel 
Oh, will I take you back!” 

Searching for even the stringiest wisps of dignity, Orlando 
nodded, his teeth clenched, and walked stiffly to get his coat 
He let himself out of the apartment, too numbed either to 
speak'or to look behind him . 



Until she heard the elevator doof* open and shut, Miriam Or¬ 
lando stood at her own door, waiting. Then she padded to the 
kitchen to reheat the coffee she did not want. 

She had never slapped anyone in her life. She had never . 
laid a hand on Jimmy when he was small, except to swoop • 
him up in mountainous waves of love. When Harry had been 
his cruelest, his most abusive and exasperating, when she had 
marveled at her capacity to despise a human being as much 
as she had despised him, it could never have occurred to- her 
to strike him. He had been violent with her once. They had * - 
been living in the Hollywood house for a year, and he was at 
his zenith with records and personal appearances, and he was 
just beginning to duplicate all that unbelievable success in 
pictures. He was invited to host an Academy Awards show at 
Graumann’s, and as he was getting dressed for it Miriam told 
him he was drinking too much and too fast and warned him 
that it would be terrible if he were to get up in front of such 
a big audience and have them suspect he was drunk. He was 
churlish that day, for no reason she could pinpoint, except 
that he was overworked, and he stubbornly drank all the 
more and warned her between his teeth that she should . 
nursemaid Jimmy, not him. 

He made a wonderful M.C. that night, charming and pol-. 
ished and in marvelous voice, and Miriam, seated in the third 
row, applauded with everyone else. He didn’t take her with 
him to the party at Chasen’s afterward because he had lots of 
people to meet and talk with (which was just as well; Harry 
was a table hopper anyway, in those days, and she was ne%'er 
comfortable at big functions, especially when, she had - 

introduced around), but he kissed her nrdrmc^d to:' ''v 
home early. It was daylight when he < 
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disheveled and reeling, drunker than any bum she’d ever 
seen/She hurried to him and tried to help him. He pushed 
her away, and it hurt because he had never touched her in 
anger before, and then he collapsed on the hall floor and fell 
asleep. 

Five hours later, awake and shaved and dressed for the 
day and miraculously clear-eyed, he saw Miriam moving 
from one room to the next, and his eyes widened as though 
he’d suddenly remembered what he’d done. He said nothing 
and left the house, but in little more than an hour after he 
was gone a ton of flowers, everything from red roses to or¬ 
chids, was delivered to her with a card begging her forgive¬ 
ness. 

The reheated coffee perked now, and Miriam poured it 
into a cup and took it to the bedroom. She set it on the table 
atop the current Reader's Digest, shrugged out of her quilted 
robe and tussled the girdle down over her hips. She placed 
the girdle back in the drawer, feeling foolish that she had 
bothered to put it on after Harry’s phone call tonight. So he 
would have seen that she had spread, so what would’ve been 
the tragedy? What was she trying to do, win him back? And 
win him back by looking like a glamour girl, like a Horeen 
Lawrence, God forbid? She was forty-five years old, no chick¬ 
en but no crow, a kind of forty-five there was no reason to be 
' ashamed of. Maybe she was no beauty, but then she’d never 
been a real beauty to begin with, so what was all the commo¬ 
tion she’d made for herself when he called and asked to come 
over? 

Miriam brushed her teeth, slipped into a nightgown and 
got into bed, a little guilty that she hadn’t glanced in on her 
mother who was asleep in the next room; it wasn’t necessary, 
really, because Mrs. Burrus, the new night nurse who slept in 
Mama’s room, was a gem—expensive and sometimes crotch¬ 
ety, but a gem of a nurse who knew her business to a T. Mir¬ 
iam sat up in bed and sipped her coffee, determined to relax, 
determined to not fall into a million pieces. 

A minute more, half a minute more, and she would have 
gone on her knees to plead with Harry to come back. 

She could feel his fingers on her thigh, tickling upward and 
unexpectedly thrilling her. She had handed him over to that 
Noreen Lawrence slut, and all the other sluts, on a silver 
platter because she had been a bad wife, because she hadn’t 
kept up with him once he’d started to take off like a comet 
and he and his new kind of life had mystified and bypassed 
her. She hadn’t moved along with him, not because she 
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ladn't wanted to or because she hadn’t been ready at some 
point to be taught how to, but because it had been his decision 
to keep Mrs. Harry Orlando and. Jimmy Orlando in the back¬ 
ground, safe from,fte publicists and the crazy clamorers. 

And she had handed him over to the sluts, she knew now 
as she had known for eleven years. For a very long time he 
had been patient, a man more patient than a sex-frightened 
woman deserved. For a very long time he was more mystified 
than angered that she could seem to be roused to passion but 
then at some sudden, awful point the passion would vanish 
totally, like a pin-pricked balloon. He would work to help her 
reclaim and sustain itj sometimes for hours, and after each 
failure he would still be gentle, loving, comforting her as 
though she had the right to be comforted and he didn’t. For 
a very long time, incredibly, he said that the fault was his, 
and he said it as if he meant it She would disagree, sad and 
embarrassed, and would call him a wonderful man and her¬ 
self a freak, and she would despise herself for her balkiness 
and swear to change, and sex wotdd continue forever to be 
something strange, unnatural. 

Stupid, Miriam thought now as she had thought for the" 
greater portion of twenty-five years. I could have lied .and 
acted and*made believe. And I didn’t In all those years,' I 
didn’t “ ' ' . 

In all those years maybe she hadn’t understood him, such a- 
strange man, so many contradictions. He had bawled her put 
for giving away so much money and spending so little on 
herself, yet he had given his away, always quietly, thousands 
and thousands of dollars to feed and clothe and heal people 
he didn’t know, quietly and anonymously. She had never 
heard him criticize other stars who hired people to advertise 
their contributions to charity, but she knew that that kind of 
thing disgusted him. People criticized Harry for putting his 
own interests ahead of everyone else’s, and sometimes they * 
were right, but they didn’t know the man. He had been bitter-' 
ly criticized by^Georgie Wicks, the wealthy comedian who 
M.C. d splashy telethons twice a year to raise money to fight 
Cystic Fibrosis (“My pet charity,” Georgie Wicks called it) 
for refusing to appear on any of the telethons. “How’s that 
for selfishness and indifference?” Wicks complained jf 
public interview. “I only hope his kid is neve 
by this dread disease.” 

What Georgie Wicks learned later, and hadi 
ter to acknowledge, was that Harry had, w' 
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written a personal check for $50,000 to the Cystic Fibrosis 
Foundation. 

He ran with the sluts,* But he ran himself ragged, too, help¬ 
ing people. -He did bad things and thoughtless things, but 
there wasn’t a bone in his body that was evil. 

- *‘If you marry this goy, I hope you rot in hell, God for¬ 
bid!” Mama had cried and had refused to speak to her until 
the baby was bom. 

After she was married she went to her sister Fannie, the 
liberal sister, the only one of the big family who hadn’t hys¬ 
terically forbidden her to marry outside the faith. 

“What’s the matter with me?” she’d wept to Fannie. “Why: 
do I act the way I do? I can’t see straight, I love Harry so 
much. And when we’re in bed and he so much as touches me 
—^you know what I mean—can’t stand it, it’s like something 
you expect from animals.” 

“Does he get mad?” 

• “Sometimes. He has a right to, how clumsy I am. Tm the 
one who gets mad. I’m crazy about him and I act like I’m 
not.”' 

. “Then learn how to act different,” said Fannie. “Listen, all 
these years I’ve been with Max, how many times have I want¬ 
ed to teU him, ‘Roll over and go to sleep*? I never say it I 
pretend it’s good—once in a while it is—^and he’s satisfied, 
and how much sleep have I lost? Miriam, that’s where you 
can get in trouble the most with a man, to make him think 
he’s not a Don Juan. Try. If you’ve got a good man, be good 
to. him.” 

Miriam tried, and found she just didn’t know how. 

'.When he was gone, really gone, when it was too late, the 
emptiness had been devastating, avoided the newspaper 
people just as she had avoided ffiem during the marriage, and 
she avoided even the few friends she had made. She began to 
accept dinner dates only when Mama, of all people, ordered 
her to get out of the house now and then and stop imitating a 
hermit. An importer named Brill, a nice man who was ten 
years older and had a terrible asthmatic cough, attached him" 
self to her. There were signs that he was going to propose, 
and her parents strongly advised her to snap him up if be 
did. Herman Brill did propose* and she accepted, mainly be- 
cause Jimmy needed a father who wasn’t hopping all over 
like a leaf. And she didn’t marry bim for the same reason she 
didn’t marry any of the interested men who followed Herman 
Brill: she loved Harry. 
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Iier life get cdi V/here had these past elerea years got to, 
vrhat had she done vrith them? v/ahiag for Hairy, she 
thought, the inan she’d thrown out toni^u 
She had wasted the years because she wasn’t equipped to 
he single and yet she couldn’t conceive of being anyone else's 
wife but Hany’s, Tnere was far more money than she needed 
or wanted; most of it went to her family and to nearly every¬ 
one else who wanted to be part of her family. There were no 
hobbies, no absorptions beyond her femily; her days were oc¬ 
cupied in children’s hospital volunte^ work and her evenings 
in watching her mother die and in reading the calendar as. 
though it were a dcek. She went to dinner and plays and 
small parties with some men who asked her, and once on a 
Bermuda cruise a pleasant, harmless man she met asked her 
to go to bed with hirp; she did and, miraculcusly e:q3eti- 
enced something close to a climas, but she returned to hex 
cabin shamed and disgusted. It had happened once, only once, 
and when the man telephoned her after she was home from 
the cruise she refused to talk with mtiL 

Harry was calling to me tonimL I sent him away. 

She looked at the bright clouds scudding past her bedrooin 
window and thought of the laughable and tsnible iron}'; she 
ached now for Harry to be iaside her* 


It was a little past cae o’clock in the morning when Orlando 
stormed back into the front room of his suite. He slammed 
the door behind him and made so much angered noise as he 
stalked to the makeshift bar that Patsy, in pajamas and blink¬ 
ing sleep away, came in from a bedrcom to investigate, 

‘TyTLatzemame,” Orlando barked. “Is she still here?” 

^'Stni here. Sleepin’.” 

•^jfTiat’s the name of that guy downtown who digs up bod¬ 
ies around the clock? Eisaman?” 

“Jack Eisliru” 

“Do you have his number or does \Tiice?” 

“I probsily got it in my book.” 

“Get it” Orlando poured a stig Scotch on rocks and then 
dropped his topcoat over one of the striped settees. His jacket 
and shirt were mucked and he was halfway through the drisk 
one minute later when Patsy brought him the telephone nuin- 
ber. He called E l si m , who could round up spur-^jf-the-mo- 
menl action parties as egortlessly and as well as Vince’s broth¬ 
er could summon jiSy gash for loyal customers: the man’s big 
talent was that he wasn’t a name^-dropper—a Hairy Oriando 
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name-dropper—and he arranged parties with guests-who 
could keep their mouths shut. 

. The phone rang four times before a woman answered, said 
Jack wasn’t in, and asked who was calling. 

"This is Vince Moschetta,” Orlando said angrily, and spat 
the hotel’s telephone number ^nd suite number. "You get 
hold of him right away and tell him to call me back right 
away. Vince Moschetta, tell him.” 

“I don’t know if I can find him so— 

"Do it,” ordered Orlando, replacing the receiver, snapping 
to his feet to strengthen the drink, and then stalking to the 
bedroom. 

Connie Morrow came rudely awake as he switched on the 
ceiling light and began to change his clothes, replacing every 
article he had worn to Miriam’s. “Wha’timerit?” she asked 
fuzzily. 

"Early. Come on, everybody up. You and I are going to a. 
party;” 

"A party? I was sound asleep. It’s freezing outside.” 

. “Don’t bug me, doll. Just get up like a nice Broadway star 
and get into some clothes. I’m expecting a call in a minute to 
get the address.” 

“You don’t even know where the party is? What kind of a 
party’s so important at this time of night? What time is it?” 

"Didn’t I tell you to get up?” Connie, who earned $1,200 a 
Week in her show, had never had a serious nibble from Hol¬ 
lywood. Orlando had bought Gather No Moss for his own 
picture company. He had signed no one yet to play her part in 
die picture. 

She got up. 

vShe was half-dressed and brushing her hair and he was 
nearly fully dressed when the call came in. “Usually there’d 
be no sweat,” said Eislin, "but things’ve been kind of quiet 
the past couple of days with the President and all—” 

I don’t want to hear your business problems. If you can’t 
come through, we’d better strike you off our list,” said Orlan¬ 
do, horrified at his own callousness. Of course people weren’t 
supposed to be frolicking, A terrible thing had happened. 

No, no, no, no, you know me, Harry, I always come 
through,” said the worried man who made good money when 
Orlando s friends came to New York. He excused himself for 
a minute and returned with an address on Waverly Place. “I 
assume you want the usual?” 

Thats right,” Orlando afcmed, jotting down the address, 
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ders. No h6pheads> no*^ junkies, no queers—just refined book¬ 
worms. Tm the only pig 1 allow at a party.'"' 

VWither-thou goest,” she said, and giggled. 

' He wanted to be rid of her and he wanted to tell the driver 
to take him home. And he didn’t know where home was. 
There were pictures of the President in the windows of nearly 
every store- the taxi passed; Orlando turned his eyes away 
from each one. If the party didn’t have exactly what he was, 
going there for —and what exactly am I going there for ?—^he 
WOujS have Eislin’s ass. And Vince’s, too. And everybody’s. 

On Fifth Avenue in this city that was nearest to his home, 
the reminders of Christmas on this cold February just before 
.2:00 A.M. were still in shopworn evidence; on either side of 
Joseph Haywood’s picture in some of the locked-up stores 
were the Santa dolls and the tinsel and the signs that read 
Xatas cards 75% off! The taxi drove straight down as far 
as the Arch, then swung around the park for .Waverly Place. 
.Washington Square was crowded, considering the hour and 
the weather. Young couples hand in hand were on their way 
to or'from their trysts, the boys with the earmuffs and the 
yellow plaid scraves, the girls with the red mittens and the 
awkward green boots that must be making juicy sounds on 
the sidewalks, all of them glowing because.they had some¬ 
where to go and someone to go with. 

Only here and there could Orlando pick out the single-o’s, 
the ones by themselves and all alone, the ones who wore the 
invisible sandwich boards on every -street in every city, mov¬ 
ing with head up and shoulders back, moving fast and feign¬ 
ing destination. Come here, come in, he told the poor bas¬ 
tards. Come to my party. 

. The apartment house on Waverly stood new and gleaming 
between two ugly-old buildings, like a sore finger iter the 
Band-Aid has been pulled off. Orlando and Connie got out of 
the cab, both of them a little wobbly, vapor mushrooming 
from their mouths. The lobby was warm, the elevator 
warm, and the third-fioor apartment, once they were in it 
.after the peephole treatment, was warm and welcoming. 

. The. living room was big, bright and tasteful. The woman- 
► who let them in introduced herself as Dona Sanborn. She was 
a big-boned and handsome woman of about forty-five with 
luxurious gray-brown hair, an emerald the size of Plymouth 
Rock on her wedding finger, and an otherwise sophisticated 
manner about her that should have restrained her from wear¬ 
ing blood-red toreador pants. 

What counted, thought Orlando as ho gave her his and 
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“That’s what I’m told,” he said nodding, 

‘.■“So was I. Not the same year, though ” , 

‘-‘Not unless you were born before the war,” said Orlando, 
sitting on the high chrome stool, wishing he could relax, 
“The Spanish-American War, that is.” 

“Sure, Grandpa. Tin. Denise May, Tve put on a pound or 
two in the midrifE and I’ve had my appendix out since “you 
and I had that honeymoon in Malibu, but I’m still Denise 
May,” she said, without a hint of disapproval at not being re¬ 
membered, “We were in that beach house that tipped a little 
to one side and all of a sudden you insisted we take a walk 
on the beach in the raw—you were looped to your temples 
and it was ninety below zero outside and we, took that walk 
—and that’s when we found out we were both born on Sep¬ 
tember the second. You don’t remember, but that’s all right.” 

He did remember the Malibu bouse and the idiot night 
walk bareass, but he didn’t remember her. “Sure,” he 
grinned. “How are you, Denise May? Happy birthday. Did 
Sie doctor leave a scar when he took out your appendix?” 

.“Did he ever! Have you ever seen an appendix scar be¬ 
fore?” 

“Not the Virgo Idnd. I can hardly wait.” 

She grinned and toasted him with a drink of her own. 
“Down the hatch, Virgo-san. I’m glad 'you didn’t say if 
ypu’ve seen one appendix scar you’ve seen them all.” 

' Dne of the Denise duplicates attended to the peephole and 
the door as more guests arrived. The party sounds were 
building, the cigarette smoke was getting ribbony in the air, 
and the guests, in spite of themselves, gawked at him and 
were intermittently hushed as Orlando ambled toward the 
piano. Sid Orcutt half rose from the piano stool, seeing a satir¬ 
ic and sly “Ramona” through with one hand and bearhugging 
Orlando with the other. “Hyah, you old pirate king,” he 
greeted, teeth and youth unforgivably intact. “Don’t we al¬ 
ways seem to meet in the strangest cathedrals of learning, 
^ thoughl” 

“Who gives you the chimpanzee gland injections, Sidney?” 

“A man of the cloth named Good Thoughts, dear boy. Tve 
got to have you meet him some fine day. Want to sing?” 

“Watch your language. Later, maybe. You play me some 
Vernon Duke and early Dick Rodgers and I’ll let you know 
when you can have your coffee break.” 

“My captain speaks,” Sid agreed and dived headlong and 
. brilliantly into “Autumn in New York.” 

Connie found him as he was gloomily building his own 
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gle indeed. In almost no time she was dancing ‘with one of the 
faultlessly groomed boy ingenues and was whisked away into 
the trap-door infinity of the apartment’s ^ck lot. Sid Orcutt 
was well into “After You’ve Gone.” 

The doorbell rang and the busy place got smaller and nois¬ 
ier* but the lights were still bright. More blondes and food 
and booze poured in and the glasses clanldng were much too 
loud and die sudden nervous laughter ripped and Orlando 
drank, a lot of whisky and touched a lot of blondes and in a 
while he leaned over the piano top and began to sing every 
ballad he felt like singing in an intimate baritone that 
hadn’t sounded this good in yirs and yirs and yirs. 

The smell of blonde was pervasively crowding in on him 
now, and as he took off his jacket and loosened his collar 
there were harsh beats in his head that rang discordant bells, 
warning him to cool down. He was very drunk now, but then 
so had nearly everyone else become very drunk in how much 
time, a half-hour? Ten minutes? Very drunk and leading and 
following the cumulative mood to release the weight of inhi¬ 
bition. He only sensed it at first, for he faced Sid and the 
small knot of hushed listeners and the curtained window, too 
homeless and uninvolved yet to turn and look at the gradual 
gathering of action. 

. Thanks for every promise you forgot to keep, 

• • Why should I weep? Tears are cheap; 

.* Fairy tales all have to end, 

Thanks for nothing, my friend, . • . 

he sang, giving his voice and his soul to “Thanks for Noth¬ 
ing'’ in a purposely dirgelike beat lending it all the whammy 
tricks that some of his hip critics over the years had called 
downright lewd, and one of the half-smashed gash he hadn’t 
seen till now worked her way close to him and pressed her¬ 
self against him. 

Thanks for those caresses you forgot to give, 

I won’t forget them, as long as I live; 

Thanks for forgetting to call, 

Thanks for nothing at all. 

He squeezed the gash’s small melons of rump as he sang, 
his timing impeccably unaffected, and she shut her eyes and 
curled her lips in sighing lust that he couldn’t believe was all 
that genuine. 


the king . 

I guess that 1 expected too much love, 

That wasn’t your plan; 

So let’s agree this great romance is over, 

It was over before it began. . . • 

S™Lrbt s>S*. “‘i “ r“tr 

theVlie turned as slowly but decisively away from her 10 
finish the song he had to finish: 


Thanks for those attentions you forgot to pay. 
Well, anyway, we kept it gay; 

Thanks for not being sincere, 

Thanks for nothing, my dear . . . 


he' sang, and then he went into “More Than You Know, 
with trusty old Sid picking up the tune and the absolutely 
right tempo in a matter of instants, and he was simulta¬ 
neously mellow and despondent as he sang it, but still con¬ 
trolled enough to make sure that only the mellowness was ev¬ 
ident. He sang “More Than You Know’’ and “I’ll Get By” 
and “Where or When” and “I Could Write a Book” and 
“Laura” and “I’ll Get By” again, and he finally turned from 
the piano as he sang, a freshened and dark drink in his hand, 
and blinked at the jerrybuilt party of men and girls as mellow 
and maybe as despondent as he, some of them making rau¬ 
cous drunk noises although that didn’t matter because he was 
singing for himself and he could hear himself fine, more than 


lalf of them clumsily and feverishly grabbing at each other, 
itanding, sitting primly in chairs and couches, rolling over 
ratches of carpet. Denise May was doing an inept, stoned 
strip to ‘TU Get By,” and she was getting by just ereat be¬ 
cause a private audience was yipping and bellowing'" encour¬ 
agement at her and a guy with a pot belly and a spine sprin¬ 
kled with warts was down on all fours, baying at her. 

“. . . as long as I have you . , he sangleelindv for ±2 
audience he cared about, the audience that v/as Harrv 0'’-"- 
do. His half-smashed gash was back again to Imssi =pd"=-~- 
tematically take off Im shoes and socks, as ff it" were lai ale 
time for him to get into his pajamas and wait fo- 
let her do it ^ he sang and watched the innccer:: and 
guilty merge into a tangle of rapidly lowerins 
Sw* clenched jaws, with musical series' 
guffaws, those even more incomplete than'^ii' 
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than he, liquored up for freedom from the bondages of self, 
urgent beanbags spilling out tactile SOS’s. The girl had his 
shirt off by the time he had finished singing and he was too 
conscious of being zigzag drunk instead of breezy mandarin 
drunk,* and her saucers of robinVegg-blue eyes confronted 
him and she asked in an artlessly cold voice hemstitched with 
desperation, “How much do you love me?” 

“Enough to move the heavens and the earth for you,” he 
said. 

She nodded, her eyelids heavy. “My father raped me when 
I was eleven years old. My name’s Ardis. Did anybody 
around here teU you about my father? They must have. He 
came into my room one night when I was eleven, my mother 
was in the hospital and he was loaded and that’s when he did 
it. Usually I don’t talk about it any more.” 

“Good for you,” Orlando said and left her to wander into 
the perimeter of the arena. A record player from somewhere 
had gone into action and the turntable was offering up 
“Thank You, Thank You, My Love,” an early but technically 
superb Harry Orlando vocal. He drank, shifted from one 
bare foot to the other, and observed the buffoons and their 
bimbos sniggering heatedly into an obstinately disconnected 
daisy chain, choreographed by a toe-tapping Dona Sanborn, 
the party’s traflSc director. 

He was so drunk, so melancholy drunk and pepped-up 
drunk, that he was ready for anything, including instant un¬ 
consciousness. He stood at the sidelines and sucked on a ciga- 
, rette he couldn’t remember having lighted and through heavy 
eyelids watched his remarkably constructed Connie Morrow, 
his Port Chester rube who was concerned about spontaneity, 
leaping naked on the back of a boy ingenue as though 
mounting Tom Mix’s dirty heed—^no, sturdy heed—sturdy 
steed—and switching him to carry her faster into the Pecos 
where, she cried, they could head the goddamn rustlers off at 
the pass. The boy ingenue whinnied and galloped her about 
until he made three full turns around the room, past the com¬ 
paratively sober chain of girls and guys who were so collec¬ 
tively intent on building and developing a Rube Goldberg 
machine of planned spontaneity that none of them, Orlando 
supposed, could help anyone into anything. The boy ingenue 
stallion reared, still whinnying, and threw Connie to the car* 
pet and hurtled at her. 

Orlando yawned, 

'piere were stridently unspontaneous voices inviting him to 
come oh in, the water’s fine, sozzled broads lifting their hair- 
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less arms for him as their intonaaiiv 

grappling at them and urging cn 

depths. There was a prim bnmette n n P-i-;- rr; 

onyx-colored toenails swajing bacK ana *C" 

with a fresh drink she had buHt for Mm; '"t- 

hand before she could place it in his, anQ sne —; 

muttered, “Meet ol’ butterfingers,” and sank to pe 

where she, peacefully laced her fingers into a Palo's ai.irai. 

her cheek and closed her eyes. _ . 

There was another Orlando vocal blaring from the pnono- 
graph, one he could not place, one which sounded submerged 
beneath water and chicken fat. Before he could move to pro¬ 
test by either leaving this smoky drag or slithering do'wn to 
the carpet to go to sleep beside the prim petticoat, he was vis¬ 
ited tightly on either side by the half-smashed gash and anoth¬ 
er, lither though Just as naked, wholly smashed gash. _ 

They were silken and warm in their elaborate nudity, but 
he wished that one of them, whoever she was, would stop 


simpering. 

They were rubbing against him in unison, like a pair of an¬ 
imated bookends. Ardis, the professionally raped blonde, 
handled him peremptorily, as if she had just taken title, and 
said, “The neighborhood around here’s pretty crowded.” 

“Yep," he agreed, holding them both like crutches. 

“Meet my roommate Gad.” 

VHi, Gail,” he'said, holding Gail a little harder. 

“Hi, honey." 

“Gail’s sort of shy when it’s a big audience and the neigh¬ 
borhood’s crowded,” Ardis confided. “Dona’s got a little cozy' 
room right ofi the hall here, though, where nobody bothers 
anybody and'it’s not crowded.” 


“I hate it when.it’s crowded and all noisy,” Gail said. 

“What’re we waiting for?” asked Orlando, grinning, and let 
them guide him into the narrow corridor off the Ihdng room 
which led to a series of doors. They went into a cozy' room, 
and another Orlando vocal from the record player folio v,Vd 
them. He spotted a miniature bar and moved with a «ea?okin 
stagpr to it, where he poured a blast be distinctly" did not 
want, and began to drink it as the wittier of the half-sraash-d 
she was hungry for an Orlando sandwich. 

• made him instantly ill uncork¬ 

ing the whwmg that had been in his head sinceL Cd com 

“ ^Ws apartS. TOs VasM 

supposp to happen; he had always had that extra sense to 
know how much he could drink-before he 
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fool of himself in front of anyone; he always knew when to 
quit, or cool it for a while, if he suspected he ;^as*feoing to be 
sick.' 

Now he felt awful, beyond repair awful. Purposefully he 
tookKieep breaths. He didn’t think he was going to throw up 
•—^that would be inexcusable, even in front of this pair of 
.quiffs—but he didn’t want to give in, admit defeat, admit to 
himself.that he couldn’t handle a situation. 

Wait, he thought. Why not? 

Why the hell not? What am I, Harry the Storm Trooper? 
What’ll* these broads do if I pass out, complain to the man¬ 
agement? Gossip about me when they check oiit of here? 

Yes. That’s exactly what they’ll do. 

The sister act awaited him, one of them more aggressive, 
one of them a trifle less—he had forgotten who was who, but 
it didn’t matter; when you saw one appendix scar you saw 
them all, when you saw one bookend you saw them all—and 
the loud, screeching bedlam outside nearly drowned the . 
music. He regarded them both, blinked at the tricky neon of 
Noreen into Miriam, Miriam into Noreen, the firm blazes of ^ 
flesh, and he fought his illness by kissing one of them and 
clawing recklessly, off target, at the other. They toppled all 
together onto the bed, because one of them tugged at him 
and* because a palmful of feathers could have Imbcked him 
off balance. The girls were laughing as they toppled, and he 
laughed, too, a laugh that started merry and came out weary 
and hoUow. They were tearing at him in various stages of 
loving violence, and that minuscule part of his brain that was 
still ^ve advised him to look at himself where the girls were 
most absorbed, and he looked and was impressed to see that 
he was nowhere near giving up yet. 

They were fighting over him, these hot-skinned piranha, 
and one deferred to the other and kissed his mouth. He need¬ 
ed to sleep and he needed to snap awake and have each of 
them, all of them, these blonde bundles of sensations that 
were all equipment and no names. It’s a bird, it’s a plane, it’s 
Orlando, he boasted prayerfully, Orlando the man of steel 
who will never grow old, Orlando the unmasked marvel who 
can prove doomsday is for everybody else; I’m gonna crack 
that whip, baby, and here comes the mighty magician, stand 
back, gangway for Tarzan, the wild man of Borneo, tops in 
taps, Tom. Swift and his electric pecker, row row row yuur 
bed life is but a dream, up up and awayyyyy . . . 

He dove at them with a roar and rolled to the floor, where 
he became a ton of metal and where he stayed, his lifeless 
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hands covering the rest of his lifelessness. His eyes dosed, 
planning never again to open. One of the girls, either Miriam 
OT Noreeh, pulled his hands away and worked, without su.c- 
cess to give him artificial respiration. ■ . 

It was still night when he half-awakened. The music 
gone and the noises were gone and the girls were gone.- He 
was in bed, and Dona Sanborn was beside him. - 

“What time is it?” he asked, as if the question made sense.^ 

“About six.” . . 1 . * • io 

He discovered himself immediately worried about the gnls, 

the ones he’d, called quiffs. He worried about whether they 
would get home safely, I shouldn’t call ’em names lihe that, 
he thought. They were babies once. They had measles and 
their parents stayed up all night beside their beds and prayed 
for the fever to go down. I promise 1 won’t call ’em names 
any more. 

The hedlamp was on and the room was so still that he 
could hear his wrist watch ticking. He narrowed his eyes at 
Dona Sanborn and said, “Six dozen cookies around, younger, 
better looking than you.” 

“Six dozen at least,” she said, grinning. 

Weakly he whispered, “Be nice to me.” 

“I’d never be anything else,” said the woman with the 
voice carved out of pure chocolate. 


He wakened with a start before eleven in a room fetid with 
stale cigarette smoke. The woman with all the cool class not 
so long before was a ruin now in lightly snoring sleep, her 
face and n^k a road map of wrinkles and prominent lines, 
her wild hair a field of trampled wheat. He got up in disgust 
—with himself far more than with her—and vainly tried to 
ignore the throbbing in Ms head. He gargled and washed his 
face for a long time and then he telephoned Patsy to arrange 
for them both to leave for California today. He dressed and 
left the apartment quickly, not bothering to shave or to check 
to see if Connie was stUl around. 

He was sillent on the jet to Los Angeles that evening, 
doggedly tormented by the extravagant lengths he’d gone to 
m oMer to avoid, just a little longer, looking at Harry Orlan- 

lap contained a feature article titled 
Orlando at 45, an article he hadn’t authorized and had no 

IZ lhThl rewarming of inaccu¬ 

rate clips, by some drone at a typewriter who didn’t care 
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which end was up as long as the nosepickers could read and 
believe for the thousandth lime that Harry Orlando was a 
Monuriiental Talent Not To Be Envied Because Inner De¬ 
mons Torment Him. 

When he sometimes snarled and ranted that writers pic¬ 
tured him all wrong, Vince would remind him that he hadn’t 
sat down with a responsible reporter in years. They’d all 
ganged up on ^ him and smudged him up, Orlando argued. 
They’d characterized him as a garbage heap with a larynx; 
they were zealous in overlooking the fact that he’d done some 
good things in his life. “Then let me set up dates with some 
good reporters so you can put the record straight.” 

“The hell with it.” 

A good reporter would want to know the whole story 
going back too far and digging too deep ... 


At seventeen, Harry knew precisely where he was headed. 

He had grown tall and husky and he had learned to carry 
himself with a show of limitless confidence. His face devel¬ 
oped something more durable than good looks; it developed 
arresting features, deep-brown eyes alive with a boy’s curiosi¬ 
ties and a fast-ripening wisdom, a mouth bordering on suave 
corruptibility. He taught himself to fear nothing he could see, 
.ght himself to talk back to anyone with a cockiuess that 
loke of certainty rather than insolence, and few people went 
■ ,‘i^y from him imimpressed. He was singing in earnest now, 
»t only at school assemblies but at school dances with a real 
band, on the tiny radio station in the Bronx, at every avail- 
’h]f> amateur show in the city’s five boroughs. He sang for 
ly audience, well and with growing authority, he was always 
^jjplauded and sometimes even paid, and he had not the 
slightest doubt that it was merely a matter of time before the 
whole world would applaud him and pay him well. Or so he 
told himself, and the world. 

Girls began to pay attention to him, the same girls who 
two- years earlier had viewed him as the kind of dismal drip 
to be dated only in dire emergency. None of the girls who 
waited for him to give them a tumble would have been able 
to explain why; he certainly was no Adonis. What Harry had, 
though, and knew full well he had, was an understated yet 
very clear aura of sensuality. He trained himself to look at a 
girl as he would approach a ballad, with sincerity and refine¬ 
ment subtly laced with keen erotic knowledge but overlaid 
with reserve; to be boldly aggressive, with either a girl or a 
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ballad, would have damaged the image he was working'hard 
to build. 

He told his stepfather that he wanted to quit school; that 
he was impatient to get out and do something big with' His 
life. Bisigloni was grudgingly willing to let him, on the under¬ 
standing that he would work at being a baker or something 
equally substantial. When he said he was going to be a singer 
and nothing else, the old man hit the roof, bawling, ^“You 
gonna be bum like that over my dead body. I kill you jBrst! 
You gonna stay in school!” 

Harry continued to marvel at the fact that his stepfather 
who was a watchdog, and his mother, who tired more easily 
than ever and seldom left the apartment, didn’t suspect any¬ 
thing about him and Ida. Maybe there was no reason to, of 
course; he and Ida went to elaborate lengths to cover their 
tracks. But Ma and the old man weren’t fools, and he was 
struck that no one was beginning to get wise. 

The love affair—her phrase, not his, and a term he consid¬ 
ered idiotic—was a going proposition now, nearly two years 
after the first rendezvous in Pearl Shea’s apartment. The in¬ 
tensity of it had worn off for him, although he turned down 
few chances to be alone with Ida, whether at Pearl’s place or 
up on the roof for rushed five-minute dates or, occasionally 
and daringly, in the Bisigloni apartment itself when they were 
fairly certain of no interruptions. Ida was working as a secre¬ 
tary on Wall Street now, dressing better and going out with 
other guys, although she denied it to him, but she left no 
doubt that Harry had become her absorption, her obsession; 
she made it repeatedly clear that she was ready for him any 
time, and she made it just as clear after a while that she 
didn’t approve of his going with other girls. Harry continued 
to meet her in spite of his mounting conviction that her at¬ 
tempts to clamp onto him were becoming a pain in the tail, 
that he wanted to be controlled by no one and definitely not 
by Ida. He met her because she was available, because she 
didn’t cost him anything, and because he was still afraid to 
try out his sorcery on girls who weren’t so openly hungry. 

And he continued to meet her because she was indeed a 
.. teacher, one whose incessant babblings and tiresome crudities 
he could overlook because with Ida Bisigloni he was 
completely free to test any and ail tactile experiments. Noth¬ 
ing insulted her. Never did she forbid him or question his 
right to use her in any way he chose. She taught him various 
recipes for igniting a woman. She taught him when a woman 
likes to be stroked, likes to be hurried, likes to be soothed, 
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Harry studied to be a lover as seriously and studiously as he 
had studied, with Haydn Hughes, to be a singer. 

l‘What's a woman go for most?’* he asked. “More than any¬ 
thing else.” 

• *‘Ha\’iDg a man who knows how to take his time,” she said. 
“Not letting it finish too fast It happens slower for a woman 
than a fella, most of the time.” 

He nodded, but the fact—^if it was a fact—^frustrated him. 
If I go hay\vire and lose control when I get going with a 
beast like .Ida, he thought, what kind of control would I have 
with a real dish? “How do I learn it?” he asked. 

"Practice. Like learning how to play the violin.” 

He practiced, at nearly every opportxmity, and Ida was 
wholly cooperative. He would begin and he would pace him¬ 
self, making sure first wdth teases and caresses that she was 
aroused and primed. The strokes would be deep and slow, 
and he would remove himself from the reality of the room to 
train his thoughts onto everything, anything but what the 
lower half of him was doing. His staying powers, his ability 
to slow the action to rest without losing his strength or her 
excitement, became an art, a science he thought was uniquely 
his. A month after the practicing started, he didn’t need Ida’s 
applause. He knew what he had learned, what he had perfect¬ 
ed, 

•More often than not, she had all the finesse of .a bulldozer. 
More often than not, she was a passionate object eager to get 
fixed rather than a human being with flesh and blood and a 
brain, and that made her a thing, incapable of genuinely vary-. 
ing moods. But he could experiment with her, and ^ere 
were times when he came close to telling her he appreciated 
her help. She became, as much as her imagination allowed, 
whatever kind of woman he wanted at a given time. She was 
tlie hard-to-get woman who wanted him to slip it to her but 
who worried about her good name. She was the sassy, over¬ 
heated vixen who enjoyed making him sweat by finding rea¬ 
sons to stall him. She was the pure, demure girl who wanted 
him but who wasn’t quite sure she was ready 5 ’^et to part with 
her innocence. Harry faced and conquered each challenge, 
with a developing gift of gab here and a kiss and embrace for 
each , occasion there. 

“You know what I feel like?” Ida said, in a lone that prob¬ 
ably \\Tis partially joking. “I feel like some school principal 
handing you a diploma. I deserve a kiss, at least, you know?” 

Then the day came—a gray, misty afternoon in April'— 
when he let himself into the TVemont A^’cnuc apartment to 
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see a redhaired woman propped up in the bed, holding" a bot¬ 
tle of ginger ale and the News, He was ready to apologize^ 
and clear out when she called, “No, wait a minute. You’re* 
Harry, right? Come on in and say hello to your landlady, I’m 
Pearl.” 

He closed the door and blinked. He had been coming here, 
on and off, for close to two years, knowing there was a Pearl 
Shea and hearing more than he’d wanted to know about 
her, but he had never seen her till now. The vaporizer near her 
and the crumpled tissues said she had a cold, and .so did her 
rcd-rimmed eyes. She seemed to be about six years older than 
Ida and a whole lot cheaper, with savagely dyed red hair and 
a mess of freckles and the sort of pouty lips he’d seen in pho¬ 
tographs of .Clara Bow. 

“I’m sorry I. have this lousy cold,” she said blithely. “It 
busts up your party with Ida.” 

“I’m sorry, too—that you have a cold, I mean,” 

She grinned. “I called her at work when I woke up this 
morning with a temperature to tell her I’d have to stay home. 
She was put out because she didn’t have any way to reach 
you. What I’m sorry about is that you made this big trip for 
nothing.” 

“That’s all right. She’s not coming here, then?” 

“No. She asked for me to tell you she’d see you at the 
house. You’re more than welcome to stay and have a drink 
—^if you’re not in any rush and if you don’t mind looking at 
a wreck like me with a temperature.” 

Harry went to the ice box for a soda, thinking fast. He’d 
heard plenty from Ida about this Pearl Shea . . . that she 
was a divoTcSe and a real nut who would have yelped if any¬ 
one called her promiscuous but who didn’t stop at anything, 
-including gang bangs. Ida had caught how immediately in¬ 
trigued he was by the orgy report and stopped him before 
he’d said a word: “No sirree, if you’re thinl^g what I think 
you’re tfaioking,” she’d cautioned. “Whatever you want to do 
with me, all well and good, but bringing anyone else in is 
strictly off limits.” 

“What did I say?” 

“And anyway, my girl friend Pearl goes for older fellas, 
and she’s my best friend. She wouldn’t take anything that’s 
mine.” 

He wondered about that now. Pearl Shea’s voice was so 
matter-of-fact friendly, so free of flirtation, that it didn’t seem 
at all likely he could make out with her. Nor did he suppose 
he even wanted to. But he retrieved a ginger ale from the ice 
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t)OX, uncapped it, and ambled back lo her, interested in test* 
inp, the possibilities. 

"’‘Wind kind oi a cold do you have?^' he asked, silting in 
the chair beside her. She was iiard-looking though not mean, 
slimi willi tiny lines of abuse marked out on her face like ill- 
cuved-for sliver or aging porcelain. “IDo yon have enough as¬ 
pirin and that slull around? Tin not doing anyiliing. If you 
want inc lo, I can go down to the drugstore if you need any¬ 
thing/’ 

*’()h, that’s nice. No, 1 don’t need anything except just to 
rest up,” she said, smiling, looking at iiim directly but giving 
him not the slightest sign that she was anything other than a 
friendly woman who knew she was loo old for him. She 
sounded that way even when she announced, ‘’What I have is 
a chest cold,” and then saucily added, “pardon the expres¬ 
sion.” ^ ^ , 

Harry was unwilling to let the remark go by without inves¬ 
tigating it. With a crooked smile—he had learned to slop 
smirking—he said, “I'liat could he serious. Maybe you ought 
to have a good doctor look at it.” 

Pearl Shea blinked and then l.aughcd—this time a tridc 
scU-consciously. “You wouldn't know a good doctor by any. 
chance, would you?” 

“Sure. Me.” 

“Mmm, ril bctl From what Ida tells me, you’re a dandy 
doctor.” 

He waited. 

“For Ida, lliougli,” she pointed out. “You wouldn’t have 
any fancy ideas, would you, Doctor Marry? You’re cute but 
that wouldn't be proper in the least. Let's the throe of us stay 
the best of friends and you see if you can fmd me a light, ail 
right?” 

He found a box on her crowded bed table and stood to 
strike a match atid hold it to the bent cigarette she’d fished 
from her robe. She sal forward to catch ilie flame, ceremo¬ 
niously hunching the folds of the robe in her freckled fist but 
apparently not too worried that lie could see ilic deep crcyicc 
between her dainty breasts. She saw where he was looking. 
.Uuflustcred, she purred. “Down, boy. I’m an old dame NVith a 
bad cold. Ah—lot's see what we can talk about . . 

His eyes stayed bold until Pearl Shea asked, her smile fro- 
7 cn, “Look, what is it you tvmit?” 

“C5uess,” he said and. gambling, lunged for her, forgetting 
that this wasn’t the way the suave guys did it. .She gasped and 
tried to shield herself, as he'd expected .she would, and she 
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•the feeling while she was doing it that it was sneaky, that it 
was something to be guilty about. This Pearl Shea, though, 
made Ida, at Ida’s most feverish, look like somebody sound 
asleep. 

‘ That night Ida gave him the jealous-wife treatment. “What 
took you so long to come home?” she demanded. “It doesn’t 
take anybody that long to come home from Tremont Ave¬ 
nue.” 

At first he was defensive and then merely annoyed that she 
was bugging him as if she owned him and that he had to de¬ 
vise a pack of lies to cover his long absence. Finally he got 
mad and blurted, “All right, I was bouncing your girl friend. 
And she was a damned sight better than you’ll ever be!” 

He sauntered to the kitchen ice box and took out the chick¬ 
en sandwich and glass of milk Ma had set aside for him. Ma 
perfunctorily ordered him to start coming home from school 
earlier. “Okay,” he agreed, and carried the sandwich and 
milk to his room where he stayed all night, wondering why 
he had acted like such a heel yet feeling powerful as hell. 


Ida forgave him, after a week of cold-steel glares and after 
vowing to Pearl Shea that she would never talk to her again. 
In fact, she became even more desperate in her pursuit of 
Harry’s acceptance as she felt his interest in her declining. He 
knew that he’d had enough of her, that it was time for bigger 
things, for more challenge. He auditioned for and landed a 
steady job as male vocalist with Russ Trigari’s band, a seven- 
piece outfit that played small Friday and Saturday night func¬ 
tions in the Bronx and Brooklyn. The job didn’t pay well, and 
it often brought him home so late that he slept through most 
of the next day, infuriating Bisigloni, but he was a profession¬ 
al now, working with other professionals, and the experience 
was invaluable. The polish was coming, the ability to make 
the noisy dancers shut up and listen was steadily building, 
mid behind the mike, cocking his head, closing his eyes, curl¬ 
ing the right notes at just the right moment, his faith in him¬ 
self was boundless. 

Everything that mattered was going for him. His grades 
rarely went below a B-minus average in spite of the mini¬ 
mum of time he gave over to studying. Grace Owens, a 
pretty blonde , he’d occasionally taken to the movies. and 
necked with in drafty vestibules, allowed him to get a little 
fresh.one night at a school dance and then, during an inter- 
naission, climbed with him to one of the dark rooms on the 
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Each night Harry watched the lively Ken drinking up a 
' storm, chasing around full of hellraising and harmless mis¬ 
chief, pretending that life couldn’t possibly provide more for 
him than it was providing now, whUe Ginger looked on from 
the sidelines, silently, one eyebrow arched slightly, letting the 
cigarette smoke dribble out of her nostrils, never laughing at 
. any of his gags or prahks, never amused even when he was 
funny and everyone else was laughing. She would let him go 
on, making an ass of himself for any crony or cluster of 
strangers who offered him the vaguest encouragement, telling 
his.obscene dialect stories and waltzing with the waiters and 
doing his W, C. Fields act and his chest-thumping gorilla imi¬ 
tation, and when she decided there had been enough she 
would manage without words to bring him to a stop., Once 
back at the drums, no matter how much booze he’d put 
away, Ken Clay was sober and a pro. 

At the beginning of April in his third high school year, 
Harry asked Russ for a ten-dollar raise, got five, and would 
Mill have sung with the band for nothing. He confided this to 
Ken one‘ early evening at Kellogg’s cafeteria, where Ginger 
would meet them for the subway ride to the Flatbush gig. 
“You’re a sap, pally,” Ken said scornfully. “You should’ve 
asked. for twenty-five, and even that’s too small. Russ 
wouldn’t let you out of his paws. He’s no dope. He knows 
how good you’re getting. He knows it’s only a matter of time 
' before you cut out on your own or some scout comes by and 
signs you on that fat old dotted line. I’m stupendous, and 
. Ginger makes a piker out of Mildred Bailey, but you’re the 
one the bookers care about these days when they book this 
aggregation of aggravation. People’re starting to hear about 
you, pally, even in these crummy dives we play in. Christ 
sake, don’t you know that?” 

“Not yet I don’t,” Harry answered truthfully. “Sure, I can 
hear myself and see myself. I’m getting a voice and style 
that’s^ mine and I don’t look like amateur night the way I 
used to. But Fm not ready for the penthouse parties yet.” 

“You dumb wop,” Ken countered, shaking his head and 
spearing a pickle from his sandwich plate. “ ‘Not ready yet’ 
And where’m I at today? Eating a dry Swiss cheese in a cafe¬ 
teria with a dumb wop.” It was the closest he had ever come 
to admitting that he’d once taken something, anything, seri¬ 
ously. He frowned at Harry and said, “Listen. Maybe I’m not 
the guy to hand out advice to anybody, but you listen. And 
you listen with every ear because I know what I’m saying and 
I don’t have a drop of the grog in me. The years go clip-clip- 
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clip-clip, pally. When’s the right age to start thi^g JjS ^ 

acting big, when you’re your age 

when you’re a tired-out rummy like me? Either 

best damn musician to come down the road or you re n . 

And if you’re not, then get out and go sell magazme subscnp- 

tions. Or start drinking. There’s oidy two reasons to stay m 

our kind of life. Are you listening?” 


“I’m listening,” ^ , 

“You stay in this life,” said Ken, “because you inake more 
than just enough to meet the groceries, or you stay in because 
you get some kind of personal gratification out of it you 
couldn’t get in any other line. When you’re good enough and 
lucky enough, you get both the gold and the personal re¬ 
wards. If you stay in it like me, rolling along year after year 
because there wasn’t any real foundation for thinking big and 
acting big to begin with, you earn no more than the groceries 
and you beat your heart out for clunks who wouldn’t recog¬ 
nize what you’re doing as an artist if you peed on theni,” 

“Then why do you stay in it, Ken?” 

“Riddles, huh? Because I’m a five-doUar whore who got 
' old before I thought ! would and now 1 don’t know how to 
do anything else.” 

“Old? Thirty-five is —” 

“Thirty-five is decrepit when you wake up all of a sudden 
to what you could’ve done and didn’t. The grog’s got me, 
pally, and I’m swimming‘around in thirty-five years of my 
own bullshit.” 


“Well, hell, if you’re really all this bugged, haven’t you 
talked it over with Ginger? She’s a sensible woman and— 

The comers of Ken’s mouth went down and his frown was 


a warning, “Let’s leave her out of this, okay? Let’s don’t ever 
discuss my wife, okay?” 

On this sour note their talk dried up. 

There were the Friday or Saturday nights when Ken got so 
loaded that Harry worried about Ginger’s ability to pour him 
home and sometimes offered to help. Ginger would thank 
him and say she was used to getting him on and off the sub¬ 
ways, Harry was sure she liked him, in her, reserved way, but 
she w^ a woman who found it hard to accept help from’any¬ 
one. ’me night came, though when Ken finished his last set 
m peak fom and then feU over, bringing his traps and bongo 
clattemg down with him. Russ had a car but wasn’t driving 

Chick Rawn- 

livpft aiso had a car and, although he 

hved m another section of Manhattan, he offered to do Urn- 
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usine service. Harry went along, sitting up front’ with Chick, 
n the rearview mirror he could see Ken’s head on Ginger’s 

ap. . 

Chick parked in front of the Horatio Street house and they 
;ot out and navigated the limp, low-crooning drunk down 
he noisy wooden steps. Ginger preceded them, unlocked the 
)asement apartment door, switched on a light, and stood 
iside, Harry and Chick ushered the still mumbling Ken to 
he double bed and lowered him onto it. 

“You’re a pair of peaches,” said Ginger, taking off her 
:oat, “I appreciate it,” 

“Can I drop you anywhere, kid?” Chick asked Harry. “If it 
■sn’t more than two blocks out of my way? I’m late.”^ 

“No, thanks, Chick,” Harry said. “I’ll find a D train some- 
cvhere.” - 

After Chick left Harry watched Ginger loosen her hus¬ 
band’s necktie and pull his shoes off. He wondered how often 
she had to do this, He regarded the fiat. There was a door 
leading to another room, and there was a john, but this large 
room, with its double bed and chairs and kitchenette and 
fake’fireplace and a few pictures and odds and ends, seemed 
to be the apartment itself. He watched her stolidly bring a 
quilt up to Ken’s neck and wondered again what she was 
doing with a man who was taking her nowhere. He asked, “Is 
there anything I can do?” 

‘‘You don’t have to whisper,” Ginger said. . “The king here 
wouldn’t wake up if all of Con Ed started drilling right next 
to his ear. Once he’s out, he’s out Would you like a beer or 
do you want to get on home?” 

. Harry got the beers while she went into the other room. In 
a few minutes she returned wearing a bathrobe, her hair 
down and her makeup wiped off, .There was a heavy silence 
and then Ginger remarked, “I’ve considered committing sui- 
dde now and then. But how can you kill yourself jumping 
out of a basement window?” She turned to Harry with a list¬ 
less smile and said, “You’re a nice kid, Harry. It isn’t fair to 
drag you into this shabby business.” 

“I’m a friend, Ginger. At least I hope so.” 

She nodded. “And you’re a bright fellow—and attractive, 
too. I’ll bet you have to beat the girls off with a stick.” 

‘ph, yeah. They Ime up in fours and eights.” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised. I’ve seen them while you’re sing¬ 
ing. Maybe they don’t know what they’re thinking, but I 
watch them while you’re curling the notes, especially on the 
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Cole Porter dreamy stuff, and you could have the pick of the 

remember that.” He paused, uncomfortable “Ginp- 
. if you want to get anything off your minch that s what 
i’m here for. And Fm great at keeping my mouth shut ^ 
Sighing, Ginger reached over and patted his hand. Uve. 
there,” she said,-indicating Ken, “y'ou see a ton of talent_ that, 
could’ve gone places if it hadn’t settled down to louse itsp 
up. He was special once upon a time. He had a beat nobody 
could match. He had two years, close to three, when he was 
coining money, when he was playing with Rutledge’s faana 
and Ben Bond’s band and he was working hard and he was 
going to buy me every street in the country,” 

“What happened?” 

“Hooch happened. No, that’s too simple—it was a whole 
lot more than that,” she said. “He got scared. Tne more he 
got clapped on the back, the more he believed he could do no 
wrong, the sloppier he got. Still a good musician, still everyr 
body’s pal, still buying drinks for the house, still a better hus¬ 
band than most gals deserve. But scared. Td see him standing 
in front of the mirror before a gig, studying himself, looking 
scared to death. He didn’t believe for a minute that he was as 
, great as everybody said. He was afraid of getting famous— 
really in the big league with the greats, I mean. And tvro 
shots became a pint a night, and then he just lost count And 
he was saying to himself, ‘Nobody’s going to make a success 
out of me/ and he missed recording dates and he insulted the 
wrong people and here he is now, an old man, proud of his 
failure.” 

There was neither contempt nor pity in her voice. “It’s a 
great life. Between the two of us we pay the rent in this pal¬ 
ace and we don’t starve, but if my brother in Boise didn’t 
send me a couple of dollars every once in a while I couldn’t 
afford stockings or lipstick.” She sighed. “Ken the Idng. He’s 
full of pep in a crowd, but it’s been about a half a year since 
hes had what it takes to be a real husband.” 

She stopped talking, and Harry hoped he had misunder¬ 
stood her, ^at she hadn’t thrown him a pitch. Ginger Clay 
was the sexiest female he had ever been near, by far the most 
desirable. But she was the wife of his friend. 

"You stay, though, Ginger,” he said quietly.. 

Comet. I stay. Maybe because I’m a sucker for failure, 
too, who knows?” She gave him that sad little smile again, 
ough of ail this stuff. You get that beer down you and 
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lurry out of iiere, or. you’re going to see one beaut of a hawi¬ 
ng scene.” ' • 

At the door she kissed his cheek and murmured, "‘You’re a 
rery nice young man. I mean thaL You have a marvelous fu- 
ure ahead of you.” 

The subway and bus coimections were awful and he got 
lome just before daybreak. A small living room light was on 
md Ida, curled up on the sofa, instantly came awake and 
jeckoned to him as she sat up. His first fear was that some- 
Dne was sick or had died. He went to Ida. Her face was chalk 
vhite and she was nervous. 

“Fm pregnant, Harry,” she moaned. “I have a baby inside 
ne.” 

He tightened. “Who says so?” 

“Fm always like clockwork, but I was . a week late and then • 
ten days late and I couldn’t stand the suspense, so 1 went to 
see Eh:. Bensinger. He took a test and I cdled him today and 
ho said yes, I have a baby inside me,” 

“Who else knows?” Harry asked, slowly sitting down. 

“Nobody. My God, who would I tell? My dad? He’d kill 
/ou'and me both.” 

“Why me?” 

Ida’s eyes widened. “What’s that supposed to mean?” 

No, of course there wasn’t any answer to that, he thought 
in alarm, as the reality of what she was telling him began to 
penetrate. Pregnant . . . boy, what would that mean? That 
was bad for Ida if it was true, and he could think only about 
bimself. If it way true . . . no, she was just scaring h im —but 
'd it was true, he couldn’t walk out, walk away. He’d done it, 
ne’d made her pregnant, and you don’t knock up girls ^d 
w^ away from them. 

“It’s yours, Harry,” she said. “There hasn’t been anybody 
sxcept you for so long I can’t even remember who else. 
You’ve got to do something, Harry. Fm not going to be 
alone.”, . , 

Think fast, he ordered himself. 

But what was there to ihiriT'r about? 

“Do something?” he said, covering his terror. “Do what? 
Like get married? I can just picture that, marrying my step¬ 
sister. I can just see your father when I ask for your hand.” 

“You sound so cold . • 

I guess I do, he thought I don’t mean to; I don’t want to. 
[f Fm responsible, then I have to do something. But there’s 
got.to be a mistake. 
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hear'though, the,longer you wait the more dangerous it 
gets.” ' 

“Harry • . 

“What else can I do, Ida?” he asked. 

Ida heeded less than a week to go to pieces, so much so 
that she could keep no food down, slept almost not at 
couldn’t get out of bed to go to work, and sobbed rackingly 
at imexpected moments. But she insisted that she didn’t want 
a doctor to come to the house, Harry came home one eve¬ 
ning at six, the hour when the old man was usually getting 
ready to leave for the bakery. He was no sooner inside the 
front door than the old man tore at him in rage, pummeling 
him with hard, heavy fists, cursing him in Italian as Ma 
swayed in the background, her hands raised to her lips. Hairy 
tried to duck, but there was no escaping the savage Bisigloni, 
who knocked him down and kicked his spine and pulled him 
to his feet again to pxmch him with maniacal fury. Ma was 
crying aloud, begging the old man to stop, that he was killing 
her son, but he punched and kicked more and animal noises 
erupted and covered all other sounds. 

'tten, when pain cotild no longer be felt, he stopped, and 
his breathing was labored, and he croaked in Italian, “They 
put me in electric chair, I no care. You ruin my daughter”’ 
His voice cracked, “Out! You go out and I see you one more 
time, I no just beat you, I kill you and they put me in electric 
chair and I go happy. You make sin, dirt bastard, and no- 
. body never forget.” He opened the door methodically and re¬ 
turned to drag the limp Harry to the-corridor outside, where 
he kicked him again so that Harry rolled and fell down a 
half-dozen steps before he could break the fall by catching 
hold of a banister post. Neighbors were in the hall. Ma was 
crying, but the old man shoved her back into the flat, fol¬ 
lowed her, and slammed the door. 

Mrs. Pugjia from 4-K came to help Harry. He waved her 
away, got to his feet by himself, and staggered down the rest 
of the ^ghts with shoulders straight 
Outside the buUding, he held onto the mailbox and vom¬ 
ited in the gutter, surprised that there was so much blood, 
surprised but glad that none of the people who were looking 
at him ^carne close enough to ask if they could help. 

He ^walked up the block, trying to walk in its ^adows. He 
moved into the alleyway, pausing every few steps to press 
h^ds against smfaces of walls, struggling to breathe again 
with some semblance of control, taking a detached inventory 
of where he hurt most and failing, and then, incredibly, he 
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vomited again. His legs T>’ere ^ 

bis muscles and refused to let nimself jli?. He^ect w--._£ 

xmtil he reached the rear etEtrasce of .‘igrr's S~r33 _ 

room wasn’t crowded, luckily, ana rt <^y ^ cr 5=* 
steps to the can. He went in, not noti_:±ig the ofor of cor 
fectant that usually nearly howled hhn o-rer, whh a gr; 


urge to urinate. He stood for long nun'xes at me stan, 
ing from side to side as he waited, unable to get siartea. .me 
square mirror above the basin showed him a narcclops . 
image, his forehead bleeding, his right eye pn5s>a, his cheers 


and chin caked with dirt ^ 

For some reason that eluded him, he began to laugh, inea 
he felt himself sinldng to the cold fioor. 

He came awake in a different room and in whirring hurt- 
,and knew only that he was in a bed. The first thing he saw 
when he could focus the one ev'e he could open w-as a picture 
on the wall ahead, a large colored photograph of a delecta¬ 
ble nude. “Harry?” he heard and turned his head—^wincing at 
the fierce pain—to recognize Jiggy Bernard, v/ho ran the pool 
room. Jiggy was a giant with snies tattooed on his powerful 
arms. “Who drove into you?” 

There were bandages and swabs and cotton and iodine on 
the table next to the cot where Hany lay. “Whaf d I do, conk 
out in your latrine?” Harry whispered. 

“Yeah. One of the boys and me carried you in here, maybe 
twenty minutes ago.” 

“mere?” 

“My little pad. Above the pool room.” 

“I’m sorry, Jiggy, to put you to all the trouble.” He 
pointed to the things on the table. “What are you, a Red 
Cross nurse?” 


“That’s ri^t,” Jiggy nodded. “Now don’t move more’B you 
have to, but answer my question: mo drove into you?” 

“My stepfather. Bisigloni. Don’t ever tangle with him. He’s 
sixty years old, but he’s made out of Mack Trucks,” 

“You tellin' me straight?” 

“Sure. Why wouldn’t I tell you strai^t?” 

Because I like you, hoy, but if the cops’re lookin’ for you 
I tram you away from here fast. I don’t run no tea shop.” 
Harry moved again and winced again; it was as if he didn’t 
nerve or muscle that hadn’t been mauled. Hjs head 
throbbed, his stomach was sore, and a fresh pain in his side 
was a^^ing. His roving tongue located tv/o chipped teeth. 
He oidn t have to touch his rij^t eye to knov/ it v/a? '" 'stial ' 
ly puffed “I give you my word,” he said. “No cop'X 
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father beat up on me and kicked me out of the house, Jiggy^ 
look, I know you <Ion’t owe me a thing, but I feel like hell. If 
'you let me stay here a little while till I figure out where Vm 
going next, Til—well, 1 don’t know how I can pay you back, 
’but fir find a way.” 

“What about a doctor? Maybe you got somethin* broke in¬ 
side. I don’t want you dying’ on me here, boy.” 

“Notliing’s broke, I just need to rest a little while, then I’ll 
get out.” 

Jiggy peered at him, *‘My cousin Leo’s mindin’ the till 
downstairs. I got to go before ho robs me blind. You stay as 
long’s you want. You think you can handle some soup?” 

“Not a dung, Jiggy . • . thanks.” 

He fell asleep. It Was morning when he wakened again, 
feeling a lilUc stronger. Jiggy was snoring in the room’s single 
chair, lus arms folded across his chest. Harry lifted himself 
slowly from tlic cot, dressed quietly, and stole out of the 
room. Soon he was down tlie stairs and outside, where tlio 
jeweler’s clock across tlic street read twenty of eight. He 
found his bank book in his coat pocket, Uie book he’d used 
to deposit fifteen dollars with yesterday; there was a total sav¬ 
ings in it of $117.50. He counted a dollar and thirty-one 
cents in his wallet and pockets and then remembered the ten- 
dollar bill he had tucked in a special compartment of his wal¬ 
let a year ago, to be used only in an emergency. 

addcnly ravenous, he limped to Bickford’s cafeteria where 
' ■ cred and ale a big breakfast, not caring how strange he 
cd or who looked at him. By a minute after nine o’clock 
was the first one in line at the bank teller’s window, where 
withdrew his $117.50. The teller stared at him but said 
^thing. 

Tlic May morning was crisp. Harry was cliillcd to the bone 
and his body was still acutely sore, and he could have afford- 
.'ed a taxi, hxit he kept walking until he reached the small 
Washington Bridge that meant the end of the Bronx. 

He paused before he got on it. 

His mother hadn’t come running after him when tlie old 
man had booted him out of the house. She could have, of 
course; if she’d loved him more than her meal ticket wild 
horses couldn’t have held her back from going to her son. 

There w.erc things in tlic Bronx tliat belonged to him—^his 
clpUics, his records and record player, liis kid brother, the 
first seventeen years of his life. He crossed tlie bridge Uiat led 
to upper Manhattan, Reeling the money in his pocket. 
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No matter what happened, he would never go back to the 
Bronx again. 


And now, watching the lights of L.A. swim up out'of the 
clouds toward the plane, he thought of another plane‘and the 
flaming wreckage that had robbed the world of a President 
and Harry Orlando of a purpose. Another bridge crossed; an¬ 
other life he had to walk away from. 

And how had Joe Haywood felt as that plane went down, 
knowing it was all truly ending like this, when there was so 
much left to do? Orlando found he was rigid in his seat as 
the plane touched the runway. 

Vince and Tullio and Stan Lourie met him and Patsy at 
the airport In the back seat on the way home to the Canyon 
Stan handed him a sheaf of papers to be examined and 
okayed. ‘It’s waited this long, it can wait an hour longer,’* 
said Orlando. 

The house was lighted for his arrival and Hobie, the but¬ 
ler, had a drink ready for him. He had put $780,000 into the 
two-story house, separate from the money poured into the hel¬ 
iport, the pool, the golf course, the stable, and all the other 
foolishness he’d let himself be talked into—^foolishness be¬ 
cause he spent so little time herer, because he almost never 
used his own plane, and because he had stopped being a puff¬ 
ing showoff long ago. His secretary, Jay Constable, gave him 
the important wires and phone messages, he directed Hobie 
to advise the cook that he wanted some scallopini, and he 
told Stan, “Let’s have some heat and talk.” 

He undressed in his bedroom, grabbed a towel and a sheet 
and went down the corridor and into the dry-heat room. 
Hobie had provided the ice water and had set the tempera¬ 
ture ten degrees cooler than usual because Lourie, already in¬ 
side, couldn’t take heat as well as Orlando. 

“First of all, do you want to buy into that Phoenix proper¬ 
ty or not?” Stan asked. “I’ve been stalling Mannic Stokes, hut 
if we don’t give him an answer soon, Orlando money or no 
Orlando money, he’s going to invite you to take a flying leap 
at yourself.” 

“Yeah, I’ve been thinking it over,” said Orlando, siitin 
the chair opposite him. “Tell Stokes no.” 

“Flat? Like that?” 

“Like that.” 

“Wc looked into it. There’s always a risk/sure/ but 
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much could you lose? And you can stand to win a tidy bun¬ 
dle if—’* 

' .“Quit shoving, Stan,” Orlando said patiently but firmly. 
“I’ve thouglxt it over and I say no and that’s the message you 
deliver. Put your own gold into it if you figure it’s such a bo- 
nan^. Don’t’ talk money with me tonight, all right? 1 have 
other things on my mind.” 

Lourie’s forehead and chest were beginning to perspire. 
“Whatever you say.” He sighed. “Just let me gently remind 
you, though, that you can’t goof off forever. I’ve warned you 
more times than I can remember that you should always let 
me or someone know where you can be reached at all times 
of the day and night. We couldn’t track you down yesterday 
or the day before yesterday, and that was plain infantile on 
your part, that— 

“Drop it,” he snapped. “Somebody should’ve told you the 
news. The President died the other day. Other people maybe 
as important as you didn’t feel much like working.” 

“All right, Harry, save the temper tantrums for your lack¬ 
eys,” Stan stud evenly. “I guess the talks can wait another 
day or so, but don’t wag your finger at me.” 

Orlando nodded. After a silent minute he said, “You know 
more about politics than I do. How is this Quinlan going to 
make out?” 

Stan swabbed the gathering sweat away. “Well, I don’t 
have a crystal ball, but I think he’s going to fool a lot of peo¬ 
ple. I thihk he’s going to be pretty good, and I belong to the 
other party,” 

“You’re the first one who’s said that about him. From what 
I hear, he can’t find his ass with both hands.” 

“That could be, but if he has an ounce of brain hell gather 
men around who can find it for him. Quinlan’s brighter than 
he’s given credit for. He has one towering genius: he’s a con 
artist from away back, and he’s seen to it that no one’s sus¬ 
pected it for a minute. No one except Joe Haywood, who 
hired him aboard, Pd bet my last quarter, for that very rea¬ 
son. Quinlan doesn’t have the conviction of a mink. He’s 
never opened his mouth in Congress except for permission to 
go to the bathroom, and everyone called him worse than zero 
even though he’s voted the right way occasionally. And yet 
he kept getting re-elcctcd, time after time after time.” 

“Why?” 

“Not because of great leadership, but because of great fol¬ 
lowership,” said Stan. “Quinlan’s been on every side of every 
fence—anti-integration, pro-integration, for high tariffs and 
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low tariffs, for business and for the working man, for foreign 
lid and against it, for jEree trade and no trade, for and 
against, for and against. He’s everybody’s favorite zero, but' 
you could take lessons from him in timing. He’s always known 
how to go with the way the wind blows, and -yet he always 
somehow seems to come up at the wall with a speech, through 
those churchly jowls of his, about his sober opinions on this 
worldshaker or that. Such a man may be beneath contempt, 
but, in practical terms, don’t sell him short, He may blunder 
us into the ultimate World War, but in tlie meantime he’s 
going to make a lot of people think they’re happy,” 

“For h6w long?” 

“For a few months,” Stan said, “Till the other party puts 
up a Bartell or a Lloyd Reynolds or even a Grant Campbell. 
Maybe for longer, if Quinlan has the wit to get some glamour 
going for him. Haywood had glamour in spades; he didn’t 
need to surround himself with it. Quinlan better get busy and 
buy some fast Listen, Harry, I’m frying in here, I’m going to 
go out” 

“No, wait a second. Tell me about the glamour.” 

“ Tell me about the rabbits, George,’ ” Lourie said, snort¬ 
ing. “Harry, I can see those wheels rolling in your head. 
You’re sdll hanging on to that pipe dream about chucking 
everything and getting into striped pants for the government 
Loo^ if it was unreSistic when you .had Haywood in your 
comer—or thought you did—^it’s a himdred times more un¬ 
realistic now. I know, we’ve brawled about this before: I’ve 
advised you to forget it because the world would see it as a 
stunt, and you’ve accused me of worrying that the money 
tree would stop blooming. Well, I recommend that you forget 
it for good now, once and for alL And I recommend that I 


clear out of here before I melt” ^ , 

Orlando sat alone for another five minutes. Bui Temple 
had never called him back. I^aybe he sho^d have insisted, 
rather than requested, that Bill czli him bac^ 

He could go for broke and wire Quinlan dii^ and ask for 
an appointment Quinlan just misut him, u o y eca^e 
the old fart had a mild back-sreet reuulation as ^ garter. 
snapper. Orlando recalled th^t 

when he had taken Noreen to IqscU 

Ppty; Quinlan’s beagle eyes had _ 

vions. For that matter, stodgier 

cians than Miles Quinlan had 

purpose of obtaining some profferec 

since, , ^ . 
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■ No, Garter-snapping notwithstanding, that was no way to 
go about it. That wofid be a bum's way. Besides, the man 
was Mr. President now, and that made him more than a gar- 
’ter-snapper. 

Bill Temple, he thought Bill Temple’s my only link, my 
ace in the hole. 

Orlando emerged from the hot room, showered, then dove 
into the indoor pool to swim its length twice. Hobie had the 
terty-cloth robe ready for him when he came out “I called 
the kitchen, boss,” he said. *‘*Nick says give the scahopini 
twenty minutes.” 

“No hurry,” Orlando said. He saw the fresh drink made 
•for him and shook his head, ‘Til let this one. go. I don’t feel 
like a drink.” 

“You sick, boss?” 

“No.” 

“You working toni^t or you want some company?^ That 
redhead you were romancing last month’s back from Ttjnana. 
She called up.” 

“Send everybody home and bring the meal to my room,”, 
he said and walked to his bedroom, feeling every one of his 
forty-five years. Damn it, he had too much to lose if he didn’t 
make one moire major stab at amounting to something. 

He sat on the circular bed and telephoned Miriam in New 
York. He heard her voice and silently replaced the receiver. 

, Now that calling Miriam was a dumb, stupid thing to do, 
he thought When I get ideas brewing to begin to make some¬ 
thing of myself, why do 1 go out of my way to call someone 
who knows I’m a bum? 
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General Asa Yearby, the White House physician, issued a 
statement to the press that President Qumlan was m excellent 
heith. The statement came on the very day the newspapers 
printed a photograph of President Quinlan looking tired and 
considerably older than sixty-one. QuMan was incensed when 
he saw the picture and blamed Bemie Kidder for having al¬ 
lowed it to be released. 

Except for this burst of temper, however, Miles Quinlp 
maintained himself in a way that impressed even those ^hite 


House staff members who still viewed him as a monstrous 
question mark. He slept little and seemed to ask all the most 
pertinent questions of all the right people. He met with the 
cabinet for a cram course in detailed briefings, Eppearsd tn 
understand everything he was told and, for the fee beh;|:. 
quibbled over nothing related to policy. He kept in dost and 
extensive touch daily with Defense Secretary Portman and 
Secretary of State Enright, and each of them admife: tr 
their coUeagues that he wasn’t nearly so much in fe r-r> aa 
he had so often seemed to be in staff m^fep a; rr-e 
Haywood’s side. He surprised Temple, who refried nh 

moves carefully, with the ease with which he « --r -"' 

congressional leaders and persuaded them to fc-raec narrr 
differences until he had a chance to get his cearinaL 
He surprised Temple further by actnaily keschin hfs rmn> 
ise of calling on him for counsel, by inviffna rfe hack rr 
Oval Room during the first week to disccss”? - r-^—^ "rr 
sues. They had been far from close before Jce* 

Ian had never been comfortable with wha* fs 
fully called the “college professors” wifen 
courted, and he had seemed to have a 
Temple, an independent columnist who 
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White House control yet who always seemed to have the 
President’s ear and confidence. 

'A week in office appeared to change him and to alter early 
notions immensely. He valued Temple, he admitted, as some¬ 
one closer than most of the Administration insiders to the 
thrusts and subtleties of Joe Haywood’s mind, someone who 
coffid interpret why this idea had appealed to Joe in practical 
terms and why that idea had struck Joe as one that had a 
good chance to be passed into law. He was hardly a dynamic 
or especially uncommon man, Temple thought, but a number 
of apprehensions were gradually allayed. Quinlan knew and 
accepted his limitations, yet he dearly was determined to be 
a good President 

Eleven days after Quinlan assumed office. Temple was^ in 
his own office when he got a call from Harry Orlando, asking 
him to. go to bat with Quinlan for .an Orlando government 
job. 

'"You flatter me if you think I cut any ice here/’ Temple 
said. 

“You see Quinlan or the big boys around him, don’t you? 
Jesus, Td appreciate it if you’d put in a word for me, 

Bill, 1 could come out there to talk with him on a day’s notice. 
Or even-less.” 

“Let’s see what I can do,” said Temple. “If there are any 
memos to be foimd, all well and good; I can’t imagine any¬ 
one in authority rejecting a recommendation by Joe Hay¬ 
wood. If there’s no record of the recommendation, and if you 
can trust me not to botch it up with Quinlan, I’ll try to bring 
it up in the next couple of days.” 

“Oh, that’s swell. Bill. You botch something up? I’ll hand 
you a kick in the head if you talk like that, Uh- -I’m wonder¬ 
ing something. Would it help or hurt if I breeze in there with 
you to see him? I mean, I’ve got a little gift of gab, that’s my 
trade. I mean, this is mighty important to me, Bill. I don’t 
want to talk cut of line or anything, but do you think if I was 
there when—” 

“Suppose you let me open it up.” 

“Fine, in your hands, whatever you say.” 

Why did I promise to extend myself? Temple wondered 
when he hung up. When Joe first mentioned using Orlando I 
thought he was losing his marblej Still, there’s no question 
that Harry helped a lot in getting Joe elected. He switched off 
the gangster personality, and those speeches he made on tele¬ 
vision and radio were pure gems. And damn it, how could 
you resist this finger-snapping, supremely confident million- 
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aire phenomenon who calls up with the pleading 

in his voice and who wants this hard-work, no-pay job so 


much? 


Temple was summoned one night to a White House bedroom 
because, apparently, Quinlan had had a rough day and sim¬ 
ply wanted to relax in the company of someone outside me 
gates who would neither snow him nor t^ to t^gle with 
him. He watched the President change into pajamas and 
bathrobe and open two cans of cold beer. That damned 
Great Dane was nearby. “Do you remember what Harry Tru¬ 
man said when F.D.R. died?" Quinlan remarked. ‘Harry 
said, ‘I feel like the moon, the stars and all the planets had 
fallen in on me.* Well, I felt the same way for days, and I 
guess I still do, I still wake up at four in the morning with 
the thought that all I have to do is make a couple of mistakes 
and I can knock us all to hell in a handbasket. Me* Miles 
Quinlan, who used to be the assistant manager of a hardwme 
store in Youngstown. All I ever wanted was to feed my vMo 
and children and have enough time left to loaf in a fishing 
boat” 

Nodding, Temple reached up to accept the can of beer he 
didn’t want. “I think I understand perfectly. I once woke up 
from a dream that had me in the President’s chair, and I 
couldn’t get back to sleep for the rest of the night.” 

Quinlan went to the window and looked out “I like the 
columns you’ve been doing this past week, BUI. You haven’t, 
buttered me, but you’ve been fair. It’s good having you in my 
comer.” 

“I don't know that I’m in anyone’s corner, Mr. President 
But 1 do try to be fair,” 

“Which is all any sane man can ask. That’s how you can 
help, Bill, if you mil: just keep laying everything on the line. 
I realize I was always sort of a joke to you educated fellows 
who saw the hope for a whole new world with Joe. You 
never could figure out how Joe Haywood, your type of man, 
could choose a hick like me as a running mate.” 

“You make it sound pretty bald, but many people did won¬ 
der about the relationship,” Temple quietly agreed. 

“Sure,” said Quinlan, nodding, still at the window. “I tried 
for more than three years to understand why he picked me 

apart from the votes I could bring, which he didn’t need_ 

7cf ^ everything about us was like night and day. Then 
r M He was a motorcycle rider on a 

BbS I iJfSwLfl'I.Se '“Sow md reaective 
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motorcycle on this tightrope, see, and I’m so damn confident 
of getting to the other side that I don’t even have a net down 
below.’ What he was saying was, Tm so sure 1 can get 
elected, and that when I do I’ll never die, that I’m going to 
take chances no one else would take, I’m going to have this 
Ohio hick on my ticket’ ” 

That’s Joe, all right, thought Temple; Russian Roulette 
Joe. He guaranteed it would work,.and it did, the first half of 
it. I was aroxmd the night he was feeling his oats, when he 
recommended going to the Yellow Pages for a running mate 
and looking one up under *^Vice Presidency—Caterers.” 

‘T swallowed it though,” Quinlan went on. ”1 subscribed 
to the gag because even though I’ve maybe never set the 
world on fire, I’ve never turned my party down on anything. 
And, of course, the thought never entered my head or anyone 
else’s that the young fellow wotddn’t go on breaking all the 
track records for eight years.’’ 

He came away from the window and sat down. “So now 
you’ve got yourself another President. My hide is thick, Biil, 
as Pm sure you know, but I’ve got one big problem. I’m not 
connecting with the young fellows around here that Joe ap¬ 
pointed. Maybe it’s my fault, but it’s like we talk two sep¬ 
arate languages. All that’ll <iange let's hope—^but in the 
meantime, till I get my feet wet, could I bank on you to raise 
hell privately, here with me, before you start yelling publicly 
that I’m heading off the deep end?” 

Temple paused, “There would have to be the understand¬ 
ing, sir, that nothing would interfere with my freedom in 
writing my columns. I’d never betray a confidence of yours 
any more than I did with Joe Haywood, but if I see you 
going off that deep end and you don’t agree, I intend to call 
my own shots.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Then Pll he glad to come, any time you want me.” 

“Good. Let’s begin right now. Has anything I’ve done or 
said this week really ruffled your feathers?” 

“One thing keeps bothering me, sir,” Temple conceded, 
“^d I'm scarcely tiae only person it’s bothering For the next 
eight months there won’t be a Vice President. Ted Cava¬ 
naugh’s competent enough as House Speaker, but nobody 
would want to call him the Chief Executive, including Ted 
Cavanaugh.” 

“I’m aware of that Pll do my best to stay alive.” 

“I sincerely hope so, Mr. President I don’t like Grant 
Campbell hovering in the wings. You could beat him this No- 
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vember if he’s nomiaated, if only because voters tend stick 
with incumbents. But there’s no guessmg what would happen 
if you—well—weren’t around, and the party was left in a 

vacuum.” . , t, 

“Campbell? Who’d vote for a store-wmdow dummy yp 
Campbell, even if his party was stupid enough to put him 
up?” 

“Maybe lots of people, if the packaging is clever pough 
and if the situation in November seemed to warrant it. You 
must have seen the polls I’ve seen: everybody laughs at 
Campbell, but he’s already ahead of Reynolds and Mark Bar- 
tell in those polls—and they can’t always be wrong.” 

Quinlan shook his head. “Don’t let Campbell concern you ' 
any. What’s he done for California since he’s been senator 
except pose and show his teeth? He’s still more a movie actor 
than a senator. He and those buddies of his, old Russ Con¬ 
nors and all those far-right-wingers, can make a whole lot of 
noise, and I don’t doubt for a minute that they have plenty of 
money, but in the clinches the American people just won’t 
bite.” 

“I wish you had a gold-plated guarantee there in your pock¬ 
et.” 


Temple purposely kept all mention of Harry till the end. 
Before he left, he dscussed Harry, filling in the background, 
and asked Quinlan if he would see Orlando and at least con¬ 
sider the appointment. 

Quinlan listened and then inquired, “'Why would a man 
like that, with all his success and comforts, want to give it all 
up?” 

“BecaTise he’s sincere about coming into the government. 
And I’m convinced he’d be terrific in the post, Mr. President.” 

“All right. I’ll make a note to have Drew Pringle set up a 
meeting.” His look became faraway and he drawled, “Harry 
Orlando ... I met him once, and I met that young wife of 
his—Loreen or Noreen something-or-other. That was a long, 
long time back, but I can still remember what she looked 
like. Pardon my French, BUI, but I would’ve been only too 
happy to go after some of that right there on the steps o'? the 
Capitol.” 


Ihe phrase jarred Temple, but he recaUed that Miles Quin¬ 
lan had a bit of a reputation, discreetly protected in W'ashins- 
ton, as , a woman-chaser. “Other men have entertained the 
same desire, he said. 


n Mrs. Quinlan and I have been 

a mighty happy couple for aU our thirty years.” Tne look was 
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again faraway. “Yes sir, I can see her in my mind’s eye right 
this second, and I’ll bet it’s been a dozen years since I saw 
her . . Then the reverie abruptly vanished and Quinlan 
declared, “You’d better get on your horst. now. Bill. It’s late 
and I’ve got some reading to do and then catch forty winks. I 
have a. store to open in Uie morning,” 


Mary was asleep when Temple got home around midnight, 
but she had put a telegram addressed to him on his desk. The 
wire was fion* Nancy Brict in Sat Fr. ncbto giving a phone 
number and insisting that he call at once. He still could not 
quite place Nancy Brice He hadn'i callec her a wee! ago 
when her first wire had comr becaUM ih plane crash had 
consigned the wire to the trivia file and he’d simpl> forgotten. 

Now, gradually, it aU came bad to hin Goo that went 
back twenty years, to the summer he’d bummed around Paris 
before returning to college. 

He took a peppermint from Yorick, the skull-shaped candy 
bowl on hh desk, and dialed the number given in the tele¬ 
gram. He. remembered her more clearly now, but he couldn’t 
imagine why she was trying to reach him now, what was so 
. urgent. ' 

While he waited he remembered how he and Gene Spell¬ 
man, each of them kids and each of them imperturbably dirt 
poor, had had the time of their lives on Paris’ then stupifying- 
ly glamorous Left Bank that long-ago summer. They’d lived 
without resou»ces and yet likt kings always able^ to find a 
landlady to put them up, a restaurateur to feed them, and an 
abundance of luscious girls and hag' to bed down They were 
^ in^ a cluttered bar one night and getting robustI> high on 
miserabh cheap wine when Gene- genia^ Gene, happy Gene, 
best friend Gene who strove constantly to hide the fact that 
his I.Q. approached the genius category- crazy, wonderful 
Gene who had died five years later—got to talking with a 
party of well-dressed Americans and Frenchn^en who spoke 
English. The chief Frenchman was a publisher of racy 
softcover novels in French and I nglish “How providential!” 
Gene rejoiced in splendid Oxford English “My partner Tem¬ 
ple here and I happen to be world-renowned exotic novel¬ 
ists!” 

They were invited that night to the chief Frenchman’s ele¬ 
gant apartment, where the well-dressed Americans and 
Frenchmen who spoke English were amused by them and got 
them manifestly drunk. They stayed the night in separate 
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j Tamnip witti a olump Frenchwoman who insisted 

,edroon«, T^^.g„^,elesdv-and badly—as he made 

,n recitog gf S^Iy brunette from Albuqtier- 

*« k? Templt would niskt tave given nnything ■ 

“Ke morning, as they left the elegant apar^ent and 
imped into the far too bright sunlighr Gene gleefully showed 
2 ^ty francs, gave him half and poclveted ^e- o&er haK. 

‘I really ought to keep it all. because I have the tall^g s^ 
ind you don’t.” he grinned. "This is an advance, frire. You 
and I are going to write a novel for M’sieu Gagnon ani if I 
still remember how to convert francs into dollars, tins ad¬ 
vance plus what we’re paid cash on the barrelhead when 
we’re finished will come to nearly five hundred American 
whatchacallems-^ollars. Less the customary ten per cent to 
our literary agent Nancy.” 

"Nancy i'* fiie girl you slept with, I take it?”_ 

"Don’t you just wish you could take it! Yessirree, now you 
and I have a date with a rented typewriter and a ream of 
paper.” 

It became a wonderful game and they frequently laughed 
themselves into momentary collapse. For five full days and 
nights most of them without sleep, one taking his post at the 
typewriter while the other paced and brewed the bad coffee, 
&ey composed as dreadful a short novel as they could invent 
in convulsively happy contempt, a novel crammed with over¬ 
heated Lesbiam and non-stop nymphonianiacs and grim sa¬ 
tyrs and dialogue which sometimes reached the heights of, 
" T beseech you, do not pause in your ministrations.* panted 
Victoria, eyes aflame ‘Enter my chasm forcefully, with the 
power of lions.’ ” All of it was parody, broad parody, 

M. Gagnon bought the manuscript. Gene made only one 
demand: that the author’s name read C, S. Poole. Gagnon, 

who knew ^y En^h words but not the word cesspool, 
snniggea and agreed. ^ 

wllected her ten per cent, and the whole 

£t?ot?^^^° forgotten. What could she 

At last,” a voice on the phone. “Why ^d vou take so 
Icy get back to me? You remember Iho doS 

\v3“’ the ‘urgent’ in teleerams 

What IS jt, 1^3 Brice? Why didn’t you write me^ lS^‘ 
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months ago my husband and I were visited by two men from 
tlie Post Office Department Tliey were looking for an author 
named C. S. Poole. It seems a paperback outfit called Titter 
Library has been indicted by the State of Alabama for con¬ 
spiring to send obscene material for profit in the mail and 
into its state. This publishing firm puts out a lot of let’s say 
questionable material month after month, nudist magazines 
and flagellation periodicals arid semi-stag movie reels as well 
as sexy -paperback novels. One of the paperback novels this 
grand jury in Alabama took objection to is a little broiler ti¬ 
ded Proud Sluty by one C. S. Poole.” 

• Temple sat up and tightened. “That’s quite a long nutshell. 
What does this have to do with me?” 

“Nothing yet, maybe. Maybe nothing ever. But the Post 
Office is cooperating with the District Attorney in Alabama 
and they traced the sale of Proud Slut to Titter Library to my 
husband and me. We’re literary agents. Now we don’t like^ the 
fuzz, especially when they wear civilian clothes and especially 
when they come into our pad. But they know I sold the book 
to this house and they just came back here for the third time, 
trying to find out how to get in touch with C. S. Poole. My 
husband and I have worked up alibi after alibi—^we know 
you’re where you are, not writing these books any more, and 
I understand your cdlaborator’s passed away and . . . well, 
what I’m getting at in a nutshell is that Pve kept your name 
out of the picture all this time. My husband’s a nervous 
wreck, with these people showing up all the time. If you let 
me tell them you’re C. S. Poole, there won’t be any more 
sweat and we can all go back to normal living. Naturallyi I 
haven’t wanted to embarrass you, but we don’t want these 
people on us and—’’ 

“Miss Brice,” said Temple, “I can’t make head or tail of 
what you’re saying.” 

“Maybe you’d better start. We’ve been protecting you all 
this time, but if it comes to a head and my husband and I are 
called to Tuscaloosa to testify, our attorney tells me I can get 
a year—that’s twelve big months—for perjury, I wouldn’t 
commit perjury for my husband, so I damn sure wouldn’t 
com— 

Temple replaced the receiver, hoping he had been listening 
to the prattlings of an hysteric. 

He undressed as he went upstairs. He brushed his teeth, 
got into pajamas, and went to his bedroom, where he settled 
in close to Mary. 

In spite of his attempts, in spite of Mary’s patience and 
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hooeful tolerance, he knew he was failmg her again. On the 
plane he had talked big about loving her and needing her, 
Ld he had drifted back into his saine old, toesome retreat 
from her. He excluded her because he hadn t the time^ for, 
her the energy to take an extra minute to be nice to her. It s 
fdreary busLess, he thought now, because M^y dese^es a 
man who can nourish her, not a preoccupied lump like me 
who hits all the right typewriter keys when it comes to col- 
luxms about compassioa but who cant even spell the word 


away from the ofiBce. u * 

my am I such a cold bastard? No, not cold but worse: 
luckwarm. And how long wiU it be before she decides she’s 
taken enough and looks around for someone else? 
m try, Mary. Don’t go looking around for someone else. 
She stirred slightly. Temple considered telling her about 
the San Francisco call. No, he decided. He’d never mentioned 
the silly Proud Slut caper and there was no reason to brmg it 
up now; the teapot tempest, whatever it was, would soon 
blow over on its own. 

He yawned and worked to put Nancy Brice and her ner¬ 
vous-wreck husband out of his mind. 

He couldn’t, not really, despite the lunacy of it aU. 


In Hollywood, work began on Love Is a Riot. Hobie was 
given strict instructions that Orlando, no matter where he was 
or what he was doing, was to be contacted instantly if a call 
came from Bill Temple, 

The wait was agonizing in its suspense, and Orlando strove 
to relieve it by immersing himself wholly in the picture. He 
TOidd not. He gave it his next-to-best—he had long ago 
taught himself the Pro’s Code: Give every project you enter, 
scWocI or sdk, your best or your next-to-best, but never any- 
^ pointless. He would 

get the 

lure beLicp , It would he a successful pic- 

Sr? SnfS 

racetracks that brouSt restaurants and 

He was slK r'K a - 
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bombed or not bombed enough, sick of compulsively pursuing 
the fantasy that one bed twitch at the moment of climax 
would be different from any other. 

You’re a hero or you’re a bum, he thought. When was the 
last time I was a hero? When did they fire on Fort Sumter? 

Call me. Bill. Save me. 

Then BUI Temple phoned to give him the word. President 
Quinlan would see him at the White House next Sxmday at 
four o’clock. 

“How does it look?” Orlando asked. 

“That depends a lot on your gift for salesmanship,” Bill 
answered. “There don’t seem to be any memos about you at 
Cultural Exchange, but that shouldn’t be too big a hurdle to 
overcome. I filled Quinlan in on the story.” 

“And?” 

“He didn’t jump over the tennis net, but he’s not a man to 
show.his enthusiasm about anything, And, as you can imag¬ 
ine, he’s got other things pressing in on him now. But he did 
agree to see you and hear you out. So it’s your ball.” 

“I’m a crackerjack salesman. And you’re a sweetheart.” 

Exhilarated once more, Orlando began to juggle his sched¬ 
ule. Then he had a brainstorm. He placed a call to his son 
Jinuny at Princeton. “We need to see each other more, 
champ,” he declared. “I plan to be in New York this Satur¬ 
day. Suppose you come meet me and we’ll have a bull ses¬ 
sion? I’ll keep the calendar completely free.” 

^ “Gee, that sounds great. Dad, I’m going to be there, too. I 
promised to spend the weekend with Mom, I—^I don’t sup¬ 
pose the three of us could get together?” 

“We sure could, if your mother says okay. I’ll check into 
the Plaza around two in the afternoon, New York time. 
You’ll call me there, won’t you? I can’t think of anything bet¬ 
ter than the three of us doing up the town.” He paused, 
knowing that wouldn’t really happen. “Ah, Jim . . . how is 
your mother?” 

“Fine, I guess.” 

“And you? ^^en do you conquer the world?” 

“Any day now,” the boy said, his voice shy. 

“Look, don’t even bother to call on Saturday. Just come 
by.” 

“AU right, Dad. Thanks.” 

“Take care.” He hung up, as proud of the boy as he was 
ashamed of himself. It was no cinch for a kid to grow up 
with parents divorced, especially a sensitive kid like Jimmy. I 
should give him a lot more time, Orlando thought. We talk 
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by phone, and we write, and he comes out to see me^cci^^che 
Coast, but we’re still strangers, still awkward with eaen 
And that’s my fault; I don’t give Mm any sense of 
because I don’t try hard enough. And I don’t try hare 
for all the buttons I pop st having a fine boy like thax 
cause there’s always something more important, or so I 
myself, calling me away. It’s a wonder that kid hasn't trie roe 
to go soak my head. . 

No, he'd never do that. Miriam’s trained him ri^ .ris has 
the natural, inbred manners I couldn’t learn in a hnrnmf 
years. You deserve aU the credit, Miriam, Yon cenin hm 
drilled it into his head that I’m dht, and yon ne^ 
Here’s to you. 

Orlando made a point of telling no one why he wn? r -r ' —- 
East for the weekend, only that he would he hooi mi mnr* 
for work on Monday morning. By noon Fri-iny he wr: —=- 
ing half his lines'on the set. Sensing rochinr wnhi --- 
Orlando suggested that his director, Denny 
shop at five and send everyone home. ‘■'Lm's hme r ±nr nr 
Ihe crayture,” he told those nearest bis crszhnr mnm— 
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lately it .seemed to attract a lot of people who should know 
better to its cause. Russell Connors had become its spokes¬ 
man. He hoped the rumors he had heard about Grant were 
wrong'. He hated to think that anyone as basically decent as 
the Boy Scout would ever get so hungry that he would slip 
between the sheets with such human garbage. 

A1 suggested another trip to the well. “Not me,” said Orlan¬ 
do, surreptitiously pantomiming to the bartender that the 
check for everyone was to be put on his tab. “You knights 
stay here and eat the popcorn. I’m going to go home and lay 
a bet. That’s your cue if there ever was one, Mr, Barron, but 
save it till after I go out the door.” 

At home, he ate a cheese sandwich and a salad, drank one 
glass of milk and topped it off with one glass of Scotch. This 
was the first night in many years he could recall getting into 
bed, alone, and feeling sleepy before nine o’clock. One of the 
first movies he had made, and one of his favorites, started on 
television at nine. He didn’t switch it on. He fell asleep. 

But, perversely, he came awake sharply an hour later re¬ 
calling die edges of a disconnected dream about Ken Clay, of 
all people. Ken Clay and Ginger ... so long ago , . . 

He tried to go back to sleep, but this time sleep eluded 
him. The luminous clock read a little past ten. There was a lot 
of work he could do, a lot of phone calls he could make. 
Both too tired and too wound up, he stayed in bed, accepting 
sleeplessness as he had accepted it countless times before. He 
kept the light off, but he remembered the movie on teleYision> 
and he pressed the remote-control button on* the night table 
to watch it. 

Why a dream about Ken? he wondered, as a young and 
clever Harry Orlando breezed across the television screen in 
front of him. In the dream he’d been on his honeymoon with 
Noreen—^which was nuts right there, because Noreen had 
come into his life long after Ken and Ginger Clay had gone 
out—and on the cruise ship, dancing with Noreen in the ball¬ 
room, he’d felt a tap at his shoulder. There was Ken, dressed 
in a gorilla costume—^it was a costume party, and Orlando 
and Noreen were the only ones in formal evening wear—and 
Ken was thumping his chest like a gorilla and bouncing about 
and calling loud, proud attention to the fact that the gorilla’s 
fly was open and his wang was dangling for all to see. 

Craziest goddamn dream. 

■ Ken . . . thought Orlando. God, I helped to kiU that poor 
bastard. Hien Orlando gazed at the television screen and 
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thought back to the time old man Bisigloni had beaten lip on. 
him. The first call he’d made was to Ken ... 


Ken Clay heard Harry’s voice on the telephone, heard part of 
the story about the awful beating, and ordered him to hop an 
A train and hustle on down to Horatio Street 

An hour later, as a concerned, eflScient Ginger nursed his 
swollen eye, Harry told them what Bisigloni had done to him 
and why: his unmarried stepsister had got herself knocked 
up, and the old man had pinned the rap on Harry. She was a 
pig, but the old man had believed her and had worked him 
over, and the small bridge from the Bronx was the one he’d 
burned behind him. 

‘T have this hundred and seventeen dollars with me from 
the bank. You can have it if you want it,” he told them. 
“What I do now is get hold of some real money. But how?” 

“Don’t you know any hard questions?” Ginger asked drily. 

When &ey were persuaded that he had no intention of 
going back to school and that he was serious now about show 
business, the Clays agreed between themselves that he would 
stay with them, that he would take the back room and pay 
only for his keep. He accepted. It never occurred to him that 
he wouldn’t pay them back for their kindness, soon and in 
spades. Within a week his eye looked normal enough for him 
to get out and make the rounds of agents’ offices. Ken gave 
him a dozen leads, reminding him in each case, “Mention my 
name; don’t forget” He mentioned Ken’s name and got no¬ 
where. He kept knocking at the doors of other agents. Some 
of them heard him out AH of them advised him that no one 
that season needed a male vocalist, especially one with no sex 
appeal. 

It was Ken’s sudden brainstorm that the three of them 
form an act “Why didn’t I think of it sooner?” he said with 
sudden enthusiasm. “My pal Feeder Minikin’s booking the 
mountains now for the summer. We could work up a turn 
that’d knock ’em over. Ginger, you got the velvet and the 
oomph. Pally, you got the pipes. Me, I got the skins and the 
joke bag. We’ll kill ’em!” 

“Who’s Feeder Minikin?” 

“Who’s Feeder Ivfinikin? He’s an agent that v/orks hard 
and he’s a sweetheart I’ve known him for years. I v/ould’ye 
called him up for you the first day to go see hint but I forgot 
about him till just nov/. I’m gonna call him right this minute 
and you see if he doesn’t fiipl” 
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They were in the White Horse Tavern and Ken sauntered 
to ,the, pay phone, clapping other pallies on the back as he 
‘went, pallies who didn’t seem to like him much, Harry ob¬ 
served that Ginger was less than enthusiastic as she sat across 
from him, staring et her beer, and, he said, ‘T don’t know 
what’s-happening, but I do know Ken’s a lousy actor. He 
didn’t dream up this idea just today, did he?” 

Ginger sighed and shook her head, “You make sure you 
don’t repeat a word of this to him. It isn’t ofificial yet, but 
Trigari’s breaking up the band. Ken’s known it for a month 
and he’s been going cra2y trying to line up work. Everybody 
likes him but nobody will hire him because nobody trusts him 
to keep sober; Russ Trigari was the exception,” She lit her 
own cigarette. “He’s been chasing all over town, running 
down any and all contacts he’s ever made in the business, and 
even Feeder Minikin turned him down.” 

“You’re like Ken. You say Feeder Minikin like I should 
know who he is,” 

“No, you shouldn’t. He’s a nickel-and-dime booker, the 
end of the road, a schlock booker the joints call on when 
they don’t mind third-rate talent because they’re paying 
fourth-rate money. And he turned Ken down for summer 
jobs because even the schlock joints in the mountains are 
afraid to lay any money out in front for transportation and 
get themselves a rummy. He offered me some bookings—-hell, 
better than Minikin have offered me bookings —if I go on my 
own, without Ken. No dice. That would really send him on a 
toot he wouldn’t come home from.” 

“What gives with this phone call now, then, if— 

She smiled sadly. “I hatched the idea, Harry. I should’ve 
consulted you first, but I didn’t. Yesterday I went by myself 
to see Minikin and I sold him on booking the three of us as a 
team. I told him how good you are—^he knows I never snow 
anybody—and I guaranteed him that you and I together 
would see to it that Keu doesn’t slip and fall. It worked. Min¬ 
ikin figured out that any joint would book in songs and a 
girl and jokes—a whole little night club show in itself—if the 
price is right.” 

Harry saw Ken’s head bobbing up and down at the phone. 
“Did you get a price?” 

“Yes. It stinks. But we’ll have a summer in the mountains 
free, with room and board, and there’s that chance in a mil¬ 
lion that Ken might relax and start to find himself again. You 
don’t have anything to lose, do you, Harry?” 

. Ken returned, overjoyed. “Old Feeder couldn’t be more cx- 
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. ij: fa Gi^h-rsd. “O 33 thing 

cited that I said wed go ^ cr-'r^nnd*" tiiw. Come 02 , 

to, guy, te riit asay.” ■ ’ 

■'“SS offt^t£v fcooHni offic o» Forty-fourth Suect 
we^ lined wth 5un<ir>- Ne,-;s color pictures of 
Feeder Minikm, an expansive bull of a him J^Lsled 
vellow hair combed carefully to hide the bald spots, dressed 
L a short-sleeved shirt and wearing both a belt and suspen¬ 
ders, greeted the trio as they entered and pushed tte oontoct 
across his desk for them to sign. “You re in luck, kiddies. 
You start the day after the Fourth of July at a d^ed nice 
hotel in Loch Sheldrake called Lowbin Lodge; he sai^ 
methodically extending a pen to each of them. “Yes sir,_ the 
Feeder takes care of his kiddies day and night, day and night 
The kiddies who stick with me never have to lose sleep about 
where their pork and beans are coming from. Am I saying it 
like it is, Ken?” 

“Like it is,” agreed Ken, who bad lost a lot of starch since 
the booth at the White Horse, Harry immediately knew why; 
it was as if Ken, desperate now, fcaUy recognized that be 
had brought his wife and himself to a graveyard, that the end 
was very near. 

There was a bottomless June of living in close quarters, an 
endless month in which Ken talked big and drank heavily 
while Ginger helped to keep them all alive with some unex¬ 
pected money her brother from Boise sent her. On West 
Third one day Harry ran into Vince Moschetta, a slightly 
older guy who’d lived in the old neighborhood in the Bronx. 
Vince was glad to see him and bought him some coffee. He 
had always been smarter than he looked, although he hadn’t 
been smart enough to escape a couple of turns behind bars 
for petty laxceBy. He had always been a promoter, occasional* 
bonest one, and no one in the neighborhood had doubt¬ 
ed that some day ^ would be a big wheel, if he didn’t mislay 
Sth ^ prosperous and content 

“WhatTe you up to, Vince?" Harry asked after he had 
answered the usual questions about himself, 
vmte looked around conspiratorially, “Well I havp mp o 
, swm httle sideline that keeps"everybody happ^ " 

«: ''be* older 

»«ss, b«, to buyers S aial'5'' 
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There’re these ladies around town, most of them plenty, hi^- 
class dames and some of them with more gold than they know 
what to do with. Widows, divorcees, ladies who never tied the 
knot—and they’re lonely for male companionship, too. You 
might call me an escort bureau, except I’m not listed in the 
phone book. It’s a grapevine system; one lady’s satisfied with 
the indoor escorts I provide her with and she passes the word 
along. It’s not a bad little dodge, paisan. As a matter of fact, 
if you’re strapped and you can keep your mouth ^ut, maybe 
I can throw a trick or two your way. I have a couple of 
clients who go for stallions your age.” 

‘'How old are these clients of yours? What do they look 
like?” 

Vince shrugged. “In their forties, fifties. Most of them 
aren’t beasts, but I’m not going to sit here and say they’re 
' Greta Garbo, either, li they look like Garbo, they sure don’t 
need my help. Anyway, the hours are short and the work’s 
not hard. How does it hit you?” 

The idea repelled him. “Great, Vince, but not for me.” 

“You could maybe make a nice little bankroll.” 

“Thanks. Not for me.” . 

Vince shrugged again. “Sure, No sweat. Here, take my 
phone‘ nmnber. Give me a ring sometime when you’re fa¬ 
mous and we’ll have a party.” 

When they parted, Harry wondered why it hadn’t occurred 
to him to put the touch on Vince Moschetta. That had surely 
been a himdred-and-fifty-huck suit Vince was wearing. 

A day before the Fourth of July, the trio reached Sie Cats¬ 
kills by bus, Lowbin Lodge was semi-seedy and ramshackle, a 
small and dismal summer hotel poptilated by old, sour fami¬ 
lies who ate heavy meals, played incessant cards, and came to 
the closet-sized casino every evening like terrorists, daring 
Hany, Ginger and Ken to be entertaining. The orchestra 
consisted of Ken at the drums and a hairy-nosed high school 
junior named Marvin who played the piano and- who dou¬ 
bled, until seven at night, as a waiter. 

Everything was against them. Ken and Ginger had a cell 
of a room behind the stage of the casino. Harry had half of a 
cell next to theirs, a room he shared with Marvin, who mum¬ 
bled in his sleep and grabbed at the blankets and bolted out 
of the lumpy bed every morning at half-past six to perform 
noisy calisthenics. The nightly audiences were disasters, talka¬ 
tive morons who wouldn’t have shut up for a recitation of the 
Ten. Commandments by the origin^ Author. Before the 
eighth evening—the trio met every afternoon for an hour or 
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tw'o with Marvin to plan out loosely the evsniaf’s saovr— 
Ken got so loaded, so falling-down loaded, that Ginger nad 
Hany help him to bed, 

Harry sang his own songs. Ginger sang hers, and then 
Harry came back with some of Ken's joxes and goo^ rou¬ 
tines, done from memory. Here and there, merah^ of the 
grotesque audience laughed. No one seemed to nodes that 
Ken Was missing, or at least no one seemed to care. The 
customers became more restless when they were given sophis¬ 
ticated songs or even distantly sophisticsted gap, Hany' had 
discovered, so he had begun to work with Ginger on down- 
to-earth earnestly cutie-poo duets that attempted to ring a 
bell with the most_ pointy-headed customers. He even com- 
posed a number, his first. He’d hummed the tune to Marvin, • 
who d written it down, and he’d taught it to Ginger, who’d 
toed It and rehearsed it with him. They tried it out this night, 
Harty ta^g the first chorus and Ginger the second. There 
was the breezy intro from the piano, and then he sang to her: 


Heavens above, I’m only human. 

I want your love, I’m only human. 

M evening long you’ve done nothing but refuse 
How wodd you fool if you wofo in ly shS 

Please cuddle near, I’m only human. 

I’m only human. 


And then it was Ginger’s turn; 


Stay where you are! I’m only human 


Howoite™ Scef ““ u"'*® “• 

I«y„uyesw“f,.ro“yt“' 

But I repeat, although I’m human ’ 

If you really love me vo!^u , ’ 

^d you’ll see all yoij iJe “® wife, 

I HI only human. * 


tterewaraSm“^''i,e^ looked it (,■ 

earners “o"? «> the number, aid S 

« kappy. He 
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. The show was over that night at half-past ten, and the 
guests went back to their cards or to bed. Harry and Ginger 
walked toward the three^quarter-acre pond the brochure 
called a swimming pool. The area was dark but the rowboat 
was visible, and Ginger suggested a ride. 

Harry rowed them to the end of the pond and pulled the 
oars in when he reached the series of rocks and boulders that 
could hide them from sight. It was an rmseasonably warm 
night, and the frayed taffeta cocktail dress she wore night 
after night on stage was rucked fairly high above her knees. 
She was leaning back, on one elbow, smoking, and the full 
moon showed the outlines of her legs. 

In the cramped flat on Horatio Street he had thought often 
of making love to her, even thou^ he had been given not 
the vaguest sign that it could ever possibly happen; she had 
walk^ around the apartment in her pajamas and cooked 
breakfasts for him when Ken was nearby, sound asleep, and 
more than once he had been with her there when Ken was 
far uptown and she was in her bedclothes and they had dealt 
with each other as if they were nothing more ^an room¬ 
mates. 

But they had never been in a place like this before, and 
they had never been together in the dark before. Not this 
kind of dark. 

“Where does he get the liquor up here?” she asked. 
“Where in the hell does he find it here, where there’s nothing 
to drink but orange juice and tea with lemon?” 

In town, Harry knew; he hitches a ride into town for ciga¬ 
rettes and papers in the morning and he stuffs the hooch in¬ 
side his jacket, and why haven’t you figured that out yet? “1 
don’t know,” he said. 

“Are you having as miserable a time in this morgue as Ken 
is, Harry?” she asked. 

||No. I*m lucky. This is my first trip to the country.” 

“I understand. You have your pick of the housewives haul¬ 
ing you off to the bushes, the ones whose husbands only come 
up weekends. I’ve heard about your type.” 

“Not here, you haven’t” 

- “Have you really been without girl friends? I can’t believe 
that” 

He hadn’t, not entirely. He’d taken some walks with one of 
the waitresses, Minam Feldman, a dark-haired, sort of pretty 
girl about Ws age who was reacting The Web and the Rock 
•and who liked to kiss but who wouldn’t put out “I don’t 
mind,” he said. 
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"You’re young and full of beans. Don’t tell me you don’t 
mind. Hairy, I kind of kidnapped you up here to this Devil’s 
Island for my own selfish reasons and I’m sorry. I apologize'. 
I wanted you to help me baby-sit v/ith Ken, and that was aw¬ 
fully unfair. I’m sorry.” 

“Don’t be sorry." 

"I’m sorry for you, and Fm sorry for me, and Fm sorry 
because this trip’s not doing any good. Ken’s a good man, but 
hes a drunk, and he’ll always be one, and there aren’t any 
two ways about it" 

JVow, thought Harry. 

“That night we helped him home, the first time I was in 
yoiir place, you said he was a good man and you said you 
a ^ng ffmt hadn’t been any ses betvreea you for 

He could see her tightening. 

“What opened that can of peas?” 

“I don’t know.” 



jumping down my throat for?” 

“Jumnv? Wrf ^Sbty jumpy, and that’s my business ” 

M I'm imnpyj What do Jou have, 

better rw bacl:,^^ ^eybe we’d 

He had «o rigS 

in the casino. I’m soS? 

You’re right. I am 0?JdS!YgJesTf?d2 

that since we're together so muS!’’ ^ ^ 

mmeSfy ri^td"he“r sit beside her. Ginaer 

this? ! didn’t Jean “V.'hat’s 

ier tWwa^We wShVv'Jto^yJ ^ co^ 

«sue of it .•■niis fsjj.t 3 good £ not to make an 

mood lately. I shouldn’t have Sv!, in a rottS 

especiaUy you.” dose to me toni j£ 
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• ‘‘Why especially me?’* 

’ “Who you are. Ken loves you almost like a son. So do I. 
•Listen, you go over there and row us back.” 

“I don’t imderstand,” he lied. “What do you think I’d try 
to do, makf you or something? If I was going to try some- 
tiling like that, wouldn’t itVe been back in town instead of in 
a cramped little wooden boat?” HLs hand effortlessly circled 
her waist. “All I want to be is your friend, to be around if 
you feel like talking or crying.” 

“No, I don’t cry any more,” she muttered hoarsely, as 
through a filter. Mournfully she said, “Please, Harry, don’t 
stay here. Take us back . . 

He kissed her lips softly/ chastely, and her shock gave way 
to guarded response When his other hand touched her leg, 
she whimpered small sound^ that mixed fresh alarm and mel¬ 
ancholy; but then, abruptly, she clenched he? fingers around 
his hand and guided it slowl> to the warmth of he thigh and 
when the chaste kiss grew into one far more hungry she 
shared the hunger, then drew her head back and murmured, 
as if in pain, “God ... Oh dear God ...” 

Once if was clear it was going to happen, every last sign of 
hesitation disappeared and she received hin with scalding ur¬ 
gency; her tearing moans were so xmgovemed that he was 
afraid that they would cany over the water and waken even 
Ken. But he did nothing to quiet her. The boat was an un¬ 
comfortable place and their position was awkward and 
cruelly restricting, but they flew. And as they went over the 
moon, he knew he had never been better than on this night, 
and he knew she would never forget him. 

Then it was done, and Ginger anxiously freed herself. He 
hoped she wouldn’t cry. She didn’t. In a hollow voice she 
said, “Do one thing for me. Don’t say a word. Row back and 
don’t say a single word,” 

At breakfast the next morning, Ken was clear-eyed and 
lively. Hany talked, but the eggs were mud in his mouth and 
he couldn’t bring himself to look at Ken directly. I’m not a 
louse, he thought, so why do I do lousy things? 

Ginger missed breakfast altogether. 


By the middle of the second week, Harry had developed a 
confidence m himself and what he could do on stage that 
> reached and softened the audience of terrorists, and the rap¬ 
port between them became easy and friendly. Guests from 
neighboring hotels dropped by to see and listen to the boy 
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with the nice voice they were hearing about. When he 
SeaTsinror performbg. he spent time with some of Je . 
SSS Ss not the ones who could live it up without help, 
from the grownups, but the. peewees. the ^eft-oute. the i^er- 
forming and unpretty kids. The lodge had a ^Idrens 
selor named Sy. hut Sy was a handdapper who concentra^ 
on the kid.-, who didn’t need Hm Harry concen^ated on tiie 
ones who did, took them on ■walk^ and talked with them and 
listened to them talk and one terrihly sh^ little ^1 the one 
with the had stammer, squeezed his hand and whispered mto 
his ear that she wished he was her Daddy, Ht sort of wished 
it, too. and he wished everybody in the world_ would pay less 
attention to the showoS kids and more attention to shy Uttle 
kids with stammers. 

By the beginning of the third week a man named Mike 
Barlow from the Warren Seaver Agency stopped by after a 
performance. “Maybe you have a future cut out for yourself, 
boy,” he said. “Come see us the next time you’re in New 
York.” 

The Seaver Agency, Harry knew, was right up in there 
with GA.C. and WiiUam Morris. “Thanks, Mr. Barlow,” he 
said. “I have , quite a few deals going for me this fall, but 
maybe I will stop in to see you and say hello.” 

Barlow chuckled. 

Harry decided it made no sense to mention the offer just 
yet to Ken, who was drinl^ing openly now and who hadn’t 
been fired by the upset Lowbins onl> because he had given 
them an ultimatum: “You send me packing and you lose the 
girl and the kid, too. We’re a team and we sticl together.” 
Nor was there much point in discussing it with Ginger Since 
the rowboat, she had rehearsed with Harry and done shows 
With him, but she had othen^is^i scTupulousl^ avoided him. 

The one he talked with was Miriam, who stiU wasn’t put- 
ting out hut who wa.s making no special secret of the fact 
that she had one whopper of a crush on him. She loved to 

“ a'bathing suit and she could 
nwk until they both were half cra 2 y, but she was somehow 

passionate She was positive he was 
fun ?vhaHnttr«? ^^ause he told her so. but in the long 
tion -xnA ^as that he strive for an educa- 

a h?rr hS“ ^ 
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“So what do I do?” he asked as they walked over the Low- 
bin Lodge grounds. “IVe got a strong feeling there’s nowhere 
in show business I can’t go. But damn it, there’s nowhere in 
the business Ken can go. How do I break the news to him?” 

“Harry, you talk like they’re putting you on Broadway al¬ 
ready,” said Miriam. “I hope so—hope you get everything 
you want. But you act like you’re going to be successful and 
have a million dollars overnight, without working for it. 
Maybe you should come down to earth a little.” 

“When I’m not even eighteen and the Warren Seaver Agen¬ 
cy wants me? Look, if you like to think in nickels and dimes 
go right ahead. A year from today I’m going to be all over 
the map.” 

The decision to quit the Lowbin gig and pull up stakes 
came almost drasticily. He had enough money to leave this 
time-wasting dead end and go back to the city, where the 
Warren Seaver Agency was waiting for him. It was silly to 
hang around here, waiting to summon up the guts to tell Ken 
what was in store for him when what was in store for him 
was so close they could all taste it. 

He voiced his decision first to the Lowbins, who were fu¬ 
rious. They offered him a ten-dollar weekly increase in bis sal¬ 
ary. He rejected it They warned him anew that if he walked 
out they would fire the Clays, He hoped they wouldn’t, he 
said, and meant it. He offered to stay on for another few 
nights xintil Feeder Minikin could round up a replacement 

Then he found Ginger alone and told her. 

Ginger went white, “Where does that leave Ken?” 

“Don’t make it sound like I’m a heel,” he said heatedly. 
“I’m busting to get going. Ginger. Can’t you imderstand 
that?” 

“Go into town for a day and talk to this agent. If he really 
has all these plans for you, it can wait a while. Just say 
you’re going to stay here till Labor Day—^you don’t have to 
say why. Don’t you know what this would do to Ken, getting 
kicked out of a flea trap like this in the middle of the season 
when there’s no chance of getting another job in a hurry? It 
would kill him. He’d die.” 

Annoyed that he hadn’t got through to her, that he 
couldn’t make her see that his main responsibility was to 
make something of himself, Harry said, “Okay, if I sound 
like a heel then I might as well be one and say something yo'i 
know better than anyone. If I dream and drink my life away, 
that’s my fault, not anybody else’s. If I get off my backside 
and try to get somewhere, that’s to my credit. If Ken wants 
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to straighten tip and stop feeling sorry for himself, 

S S SsnX Ln he won’t, and not you or me or anyone s 
going to help him. I’m sorry, I love Ken. too,^ but the world s 
out there and I have to hurry and get into it. 

He sounded heartless, and he was sorry, but it comdnt be 
helped. He tried to mahe her see why. “Dont look at me l^e 
that, Ginger,” he said, restraining himself from touctung her 
hand. ‘'You and Ken are the best friends I’ve ever had, hut 
my mind’s made up. I—I just can’t make bashful goosK at 
the world any more. Don’t be mad at me.” He went to the 
casino and in a few minutes Ginger followed him, her 
outrage now turned to desperation. 

“Should I get down on my hands and knees?” she im¬ 
plored. “I will. I’ll do anything. Jmt a couple more weeks 
.. . Don’t stay till Labor Day; just hang around till we can 
break this to him and figure out what we can do when we 
leave here. How much is that to ask? Please, I’ll... I wasn’t 
so bad that ni^t in the boat, was 1 ? You change your mind 
and stay and I promise I’ll give you a couple of weeks you'll 
always remember. I look nice when I don’t have clothes on. 
You couldn’t see that night, but I look young, sexy. FIl treat 
you good, day and night, any time yon want it, any way yon 
i'lke it~Hairy, let’s go someplace now and FII show you a 
real hot sample, Harry, listen . . 

Don’t make me out such a rat, he ached to tell her, and 
walked away from her because there was nothing more to 
say. 

Ken finally learned of the decision—^6x)m Ginger or the 
Lowbins or all of them—^and bis bsarhug was as hearrr 22 
the smell of liquor on his breath, 

^ "Hey, I heard the great news, pally. So you’re aohis to 
^ve the hot shots a run for their money, ius^ trrg; f 
predictedl” ^ 

“How mad are you, Ken?” 

_ “What’s that word? Mad? I should be nad _ 

sideb^’s taking advantage of a break? v.ha: dc- -- 

for? The Seaver Agency’s nothing to '5I 

coddnt be more tickled if it was ms *- 

Wife feem, honest.” ^ 

wsit fte agency, not to be signed by it. “ 

Ginger do now?” ^ ^ 

«do? You 'Gsr 
go^d-platsd Vip/i 

m up a deal for me and tha th2t~~ 
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hundred-dollar bills cut of the wallet if they look wrinkled. I 
wish I could say more about it, but I gave them my word*— 
you know how it is.” 

“Sure. I couldn’t be happier for you, Ken.” 

The Clays took a morning, bus to New York on the day it 
was agreed they leave. A pair of folk singers who doubled in 
Yiddish comedy arrived as replacements. Before Harry left 
the lodge, a timid and suddenly very pretty Miriam Feldman 
came out to say good-by. 

“I wish you every good thing you wish yourself, Harry,” 
she said rather stifiy, as ^ough she had spent hours rehears¬ 
ing the line. 

“This isn’t the last youll be seeing of me, Miriam,” he as¬ 
sured her, not certain if he meant it. “I have your Brooklyn 
phone number here in my pocket. I’ll call you once you get 
back home and maybe we can go to a show.” 

“Well, maybe,” she said tentatively, as though she weren’t 
certain if she meant it, “Good luck.” 

“Luck? What’s luck got to do with anything?” He grinned 
and squeezed her hand. “I’m going to knock ’em dead, and 
I’ll take you to a show, down front in the orchestra, and we’ll 
eat at the best restaurant there is in Manhattan, or any¬ 
where.” 

He was given a lift to the Loch Sheldrake bus stop by one 
of the guests, a portly man named Stein who spent half the 
week at the lodge and half the week in New York. “It’s a 
shame you’re leaving, but a fellow’s got to go where progress 
takes him,” the man philosophized. “You’re a regular first- 
class entertainer, Harry, and I know you’ll go far. Even my 
wife says so, and she doesn’t get excited about anything as a 
rule.” 

“That’s very nice to hear, Mr. Stein,” said Harry, who had 
twice^ banged a very excited Mrs. Stein during the past week. 
“I think I’m on my way, too, but I appreciate people’s confi¬ 
dence in me.” 


In Room 1441 of the Warren Seaver Agency on Fifth Ave¬ 
nue, Mike Barlow sat back in his swivel chair and called 
Harry an idiot. 

“Why?” Harry asked. 

“You quit a paying job, just like that, because I happened 
by?” 

“You told me to come see you,” 

“What else did I tell you?” 
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•‘Sit what else? Wbat else did I tell you to give you the 
impression the world of entertainment was holdmg its breath 
till you fell on the scene?” 

“Nothing, I guess ...” 

“Correct. You’re a cocky young bastard. You were cMky 
at that Lowbin sty, anyway. You have a hell of a set of pipes, 
boy, and a lot of presence and contact with an audience, and 
that’s what made the sub-scouts tout me onto you. I remem¬ 
ber saying you have a future for yourself, and I wasn t buU- 
' ing you and I’m not bulling you now—but you didn’t give me 
a chance to tell you tiaat S. we wanted to do was have a little 
talk mth you. You were so busy trying to impress me with 
this when-I-get-around-to-it stuff that I didn’t bother, to go 
into any real detail 'that I was simply looking in, that the 
world’s crammed with great entertainers who can’t afford 
breakfast money. If you’d told me you were going to quit 
your job on the basis of my remark, I would’ve chained you 
to a bedpost at that place.” 

Harry sighed. “I’m here. Can you do something for me?” 
“Like what? Get you a ibb in the mail room? Your judg¬ 
ment is so bad that maybe that’s where you belong, and for¬ 
ever, In fact, I think there may be an opening in our mail 
room.” 

Harry shot to his feet. “All right, the needling gives you a 
kick. needs you? I don’t crawl for you or anybody else, 
mister. I’m a damn good singer and I’m going to earn a for¬ 
tune for some smart guys—and if it isn’t you guys, it’ll be 
somebody else. Don’t shove me this mail room crap.” 

“You’re pretty peppery for a toddler without a job, aren’t 
you? How much do you have in your jeans, forty cents or 

fifty?” 

“Diat’s none of your goddamn business what I have or I 
don t have! One thing I learned up in the mountains is that 
nothings going to stop me,” Harry bluffed, shaking inside. 
If you want to handle me, maybe we can do business. If you 
to play games, okay. You’re not the only agency in this 

Quiedy unruffled, Barlow directed, “Sit down, boy. Don’t 
be an Italian soprano.” ^ 

Harry sat, his frown fixed, his heart beating hard. 

A red cocky young bastard,” Barlow rraeated sbaklna 

dla, uf dsH St offtfSI 

P somethmg about what you call ‘you guys.’ This is a 
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.big outfit. I can get you an audition, but then you’re on your 
own. How old are you? The truth now,” 

“Eighteen next month.” 

“Where are you in school?” 

“I finished three years, I’m not going back.” 

“Who says so? Your parents?” 

“I say so. I make up my own mind. Don’t lecture me 
about my education. If I regret quitting school, then that’s 
my problem.” 

“What about your parents, your family?” 

“They’re all dead. I live by myself. I make up my mind by 
myself.” 

“So you’ve advised me.” Barlow sat forward. “Okay, I’ll 
arrange an audition, probably some time next week. Either 
bring your own sheet music or plan to sing a couple of stand¬ 
ards so there won’t be a hassle with any of the accompanists 
aroimd here. Oh, and one small warning: I’m sweet and 
placid when it comes to cocky young bastards, but the gentle¬ 
men you’ll be auditioning for next week would kick Caruso 
out on his ear if he showed up snotty. Now where do we get 
in touch with you when it’s time to come? You’ll have a few 
days’ notice.” 

“I’ll—^keep in touch with you. I don’t know right now 
where I’ll be. You say next week. Why can’t it be sooner?” 

“I won’t even bother to answer that, boy. Get on your 
horse now.” 

Rising, Harry said, “I’ll need some money to tide me over 
\ till next week,” 

Barlow smiled and shook his head again in wonderment 
“You have to win a medal for something, do you realize 
that? This is an artists’ agency, not the Salvation Army ” 

“I know what it is, but if I have to wait around a week 
without a binder, I just may land a fat contract before then. 
If this is such a big outfit and you say yourself I have a big 
future ahead of me, then somebody around here ought to 
stake me to a couple hundred bucks till next week. Whoever 
. listens to me sing here’ll want to sign me up on the spot Why 
hot protect yourself?” 

Barlow’s jaw dropped, and then his laugh came deep from 
the gut. “I can’t figure whether to pitch you through this win¬ 
dow or rent a Cadillac to take you home.” He flipped an in¬ 
tercom button. “This is Barlow. A yoimgster named Har^ 

. Orlando will come by in a minute. Give him fifty dollars in 
cash and have him sign for it.” He looked back at Harry and 
told him which ofihee to go to to get the money. “Some day 
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maybe I'li meet a cockier young bastard, but in the mean- 

meantime you’ll keep blessing the day you met 
inc 

On the street, clutching the bills the blank-faced ghi bad - 
banded him, Hany felt giddy. Before Lowbin Lodge he 
wouldn’t have known how to begin to be a cocky young bas¬ 
tard. He crinkled the bills in his pocket felt like yelling, 
“Watch it,” he said to a lamppost “This is Orlando’s town.’ 


Fifty dollars wouldn’t go far, not if he was going to live ao 
cording to his new law that all the waves bad to part for him. 
New clothes were important; he couldn’t tackle that audition 
looking like a ragpicker. But where was there more money? 

He remembered Vince Moschetta. 

A completely- adequate furnished room on West Eighty- 
eighth Street was avahable to him at six dollars a week, but 
he chose a room at eleven dollars a week in the same build¬ 
ing because the eleven-doUar-a-week room cost more than the 
six-dollar-a-week Toom. Settled in, he assured himself that the 
guarantee of a million' dollars couldn’t make him go any¬ 
where near Vince Moschetta. Then he placed the telephone 
call and was invited to Vince’s aparteent, all the way across 
town on Lexington, 

It was an expensive-looking apartment for someone as 
young as Moschetta to have, and ambling about in the back¬ 
ground was a stacked redhead who didn’t seem to be any¬ 
one’s wife. 

“So you wised up,” grinned Vince, giving Hany the first 
Scotch and soda he had ever had. “The way you gaped at me 
the time I laid the offer on you, somebody’d think I was sug¬ 
gesting you bust the Chase National Bank with a pea 
shooter.” 


“How much money can I make?” 

“That depends on who we line you up with and what kind 
of report card you^ get There are four clients on my list 
whose tastes are strictly for studs your age and another four 
ox five who won’t beef too much if a kid shows up. I charge 
what the traffic bears. I have my clients sized up and they 
^ow I don’t haggle. I always get paid up front unless I’ve 
cone busmess with the client at least six times. I keep half 
you get hdf. Some pay fifty a night. Some pay a hundred 
ana higher if the talent’s worth it and in demand. If the client 
wants dinner and a show first, she usually gives you whatever 
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'^ve hinn the impression she was all the spinster librarians 
rolled plumply into one, the one who was forever pressing 
•her fat forefinger to her bloodless thin lips and going 
.Shhhhhhhhl Maybe she’d been halfway pretty once, but he 
couldn’t imagine any man having ever touched her, except 
maybe to shSce her hand at a church social and praise her 
home-baked upside-down cake. 

As he looked at her and listened to her prattle excitedly 
about nothing special, Mrs. Selig imexpectedly popped into 
his mind, Mrs. Selig with the heavy legs and the spotless 
^kitdhen that smelled of wonderful food, '^^at made me think 
of Mrs. Selig? he wondered. There’s nothing about this sad, 
silly dame to remind me of her. 

Yet Mrs. Selig stayed through the dinner, and Harry’s un¬ 
easiness grew. Tlie thought suddenly came to him that shack¬ 
ing with this woman would be the same as shacking with— 

Christ, that is crazyl 

Harry reached for the check, “This is my treat,” she an¬ 
nounced, loudly enough for the waiter to hear. “If I can’t 

• take my sister’s jSne young son to dinner once in a blue 
moon, I don’t know what earthly good I’d be. Am I wrong, 

• Emile?^’ 

“You are right, Mam’selle Caldwell,” agreed the waiter, 
whose smile said he had been in on the sad gag many- times 
before tonight. 

They went back to the apartment, wiping their shoes first 
on the doormat in the corridor, and Miss Caldwell served 
’^^him some sweet cake and orangeade from the refrigerator. 
She asked if he was comfy as he sat on the sofa, and she 
fussed with the pillows behind his neck. Then she a^ed if he 
could bear to hear some silly little poems she had written. 

“I’d like to very much,” he said, nodding earnestly and 
stealing a glance at the living room’s grandfather’s clock. It 
was a little past nine. 

She collected papers from the desk, sat three feet away 
from him on the sofa, righted her skirt, adjusted her glasses, 
and began. There was the leafy grass, pitter-patter raindrops, 
bursting nature grammar school stuff and the Sbe-cries-for- 
truth-and-they-lock-her-away-for-mad stuff, and he yawned 
with his mouth closed, and then only when she was deep in 
reading. He wondered how Mrs. Selig was, what she was 
doing right this minute. She’d always thought so much of 
, him. He wondered what she’d thought when she was told —if 
she was told—^that he’d Ida m +rmtrrr.n 
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But that was only a part of it. Admitting the truth to Vince 
could be done, and the money could be dug up somewhere, 
sometime. Seeing himself with respect ever again was some¬ 
thing else entirely. He thought of that poor, , silly, lonely Miss 
Caldwell, and wished he could get Mrs, Selig out of his mind. 

In the morning, he summoned up the courage and tele¬ 
phoned Vince. Before he could open up, Vince was congratu¬ 
lating him. “She called me, and she’s walking on air, baby,” 
’said Vince. “You really must have the magic touclu” 

“Huh?” 

“Here’s her number,” Vince said, and read it, “She wants 
you to call her—not next week, but now. Good for you, paU 
san. You’re clicking right along.” 

Mystified, Harry made the call. She sounded thrilled to 
hear his voice and begged him to come see her, 

“But I walked out last ni —" he began, 

“Please do come. I’ll have a nice lunch ready.” 

Her explanation, when he got to her apartment, made its 
own kind of screwy sense. Sex was of no consequence to her, 
she confessed; she had endured it only in order that the 
young men she rented wouldn’t think her insane. Companion- 
,ship was very much of consequence, however; the compan¬ 
ionship of dean-cut young men she could fuss over and 
even mother a bit. She had no friends and so she rented them 
from Mr. Moschetta, young men she paid to sit with and pr^ 
tend sin with. She had long since stopped dealing with legiti¬ 
mate escort bureaus, because every time she requested a 
young man the legitimate bureaus invariably asked too many 
questions, polite questions that implied she was a degenerate. 
And so she used Mr, Moschetta, who never asked any ques- 
.tions, 

“Kenneth, do you think Fm a terribly foolish old woman?” 

‘Well, you sme do things in a roundabout way,” Harry 
- conceded. 

Mi^ Caldwell fed him and asked if he would see her again 
and keep her naughty secret from Mr, Moschetta. Harry 
made his own confession. He confessed that last night had 
been his first time on the job and that he wasn’t cut out for 
it, but that he’d.been advanced two hundred dollars from 
Moschetta that he couldn’t pay back right away. There 
needn’t be any problem, said Miss Caldwell, setting her 
home-made potato salad in front of him. Money, certainly, 
was no problem, she reassured him; she wasn’t awfuDy 
well-to-do, but her late father’s estate provided her with a 
perfectly adequate income. 
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Vince okayed her demand that she be given her new 
friend's services exclusively, and the two hundred dollars 
bS to be worked og. It was a nutty way to earn even a 
temporary living, Harry kept reminding himself, but he ap¬ 
plied hSelf. He took Miss CaldweU to the movies and to 
museums, and he ate the bland meals she cooked especimiy 
for him, and he learned a great deal about rocfe from her, 
and he no longer felt strange when he looked at her Md s^ 
Mrs. Selig. When she suggested he move in with her, he 
agreed; the rooming house was costing him a pointless eleven 
dollars a week and he was spending most of his nights here in 
her guest room, anyway. She told the doorman and elevator 
operator that he was her nephew and that he would be occu¬ 
pying her guest room for a while. He liked her liking him, 
and eventually he told her who he was and what he had 
come from. 

At last he was summoned to the Seaver audition. He sang 
two standards for a jury of three expressionless men and was 
asked to sing two more. He left Miss Caldwell’s telephone 
number and was dismissed, convinced there would be no in- 
betweens; either he had flubbed it altogether, or they were 
preparing million-dollar deals for him. 

Mike Barlow wasn’t at the audition, but he phoned the 
next morning, waking Harry. “The verdict is that this fall 
you start doing some band vocal tours,” said Barlow. “They 
haven't decided which band yet, but you’ll see a chunk of the 
East Coast and maybe the West and you’ll learn a lot.” 

“Do one-nighters at dances? I don’t want to do that,” he 
complained, 

“I know. You’d rather headline Loew’s State tonight” 

“No, birt I belong m New York. I’ll get buried in Podunk.” 

Tf &at’s your decision, then good luck to you, boy,” Bar- 
low said wearily. “Those men you met liked you, but not one 
of them was crazy about you. They know the music bushi»'<; 
from top to bottom. When they all agree you’ve got plenr,- to 

they’re talking abo'n, 

I^ts eave it to way: you come by this afemoonm m 

anybody any grief, or you msx>'^ 
agency off the list I’m serious; no 
oas tae tune to spoon-feed you ” — 

Mss Caldwell wa, 


but she was sure she would 
v-Tong,” he said. 


never see him agzhn “Youie 
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A few days later he joined Freddie Duane’s traveling unit 
in New Haven, taking a fruit cake Miss Caldwell had baked 
for him, and toured with the band through New England for 
three months, sleeping little, continually learning more about 
audiences and his abUity to stir them in spite of his annoy¬ 
ance, and saving as much of his small salary as possible. He 
refused Miss Caldwell’s plea to send him spending money, 
but he did telephone her often, collect, and he was surprised 
. that he was on the level when he told her he missed her. 
There were willing -girls in most of the towns and cities he 
played, and when there weren’t and he was lonely there was 
always Jeannie, the girl singer who toured with the unit He 
never told Miss Caldwell about the girls. 

Good reports on his progress filtered back to the agency, 
but Harry was champing to break the endless treadmill of 
singing the same numbers with a two-bit outfit he was con¬ 
vinced he had long since outgrown. After an argument with 
Duane in Keene, New Hampshire, a trivial argument over in¬ 
troductions which developed into hot collars, he placed a col¬ 
lect call to Mike Barlow and demanded an instant twenty- 
five-doUar-a-week raise, or else. 

“Are you serious?” Barlow asked. 

“No, Fm just calling to bat the breeze. Dammit, of course 
Fm serious!” 

“Call me back in half an hour.” 

A half-hour later Barlow said, “I delivered your message to 
Mr. Franklin. You’ll be replaced tomorrow night by a new 
kid we’ve signed. You’ll be paid till the end of the week.” 

“Look, I—” 

“When I advised you not to come on too strong with us, 
boy, I was being serious, too. There’s cockiness and there’s 
cockiness. I had a hunch yours wouldn’t get out of hand, but 
I was wrong, wasn’t I?” 

Click. 


He left the Duane band in New Hampshire and returned to 
New York two days before Christmas, a time of year that un¬ 
accountably always depressed him. It was early in the morn¬ 
ing and bitter cold and the snow and slush underfoot made 
walking diflBcult. He sought a taxi to carry him to Miss Cald¬ 
well, who didn’t know he was coming but who would give 
Mm her comfortable, warm guest room bed. 

His teeth chattered as he searched for a cab. Then one final- 
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ly tove tip « the curb, and as he reached Jot door han- 

4 he did an odd thing: he 

He huddled at a diner counter dnn^g bot 
wondering why he had hesitated; on the long. pamMl} Ion 5 
train ride he had thought almost contrnuimy Or Miss CUd- 
well, of all her blankets he could hide under, o£ his luck m 
having a comfortable and warm place to go where he could 
be taken care of. 

And he had sent the taxi away. 

No. No more pretend-mother. I missed her, maybe, but' 
what’s there to go to? She isn’t my girl. And she snre isn't my 
mother. 

The food on the diner griddle smelled good, but he had no 
appetite. He had to go to three package stores before some¬ 
one would sell him a bottle of liquor without asking for proof 
of his age. He bought a fifth of rum, slipped it into his suit¬ 
case and checked into the first hotel he came to. A single 
room rented at five dollars a night or twent^^-eight-fifty a 
week. He paid five dollars and a bellhop showed him up to a 
pleasant, bright and warm room, where he could scarcely 
wait to be alone to uncap the bottle. This was odd, too, he 
recognized, because drinldng had always either bored him or 
made him sick. Now he drank the awful rum in great gulps 
from a tumbler, not bothering to cut it with water because he 
was certain you weren’t supposed to dilute your liquor if you 
began drinking it at ten o’clock in the morning. 

At noon, bone sober, his stomach empty of food and 
gnawing, his nerves taut, he phoned his mother. 

She cried out a t 3 q)hoon of excited Italian. Harry strove to 
be comforting and reassuring until she was reasonably calmed 
down. He w^ calling from sunny Hollywood, California, 
where these big_ movie deals were being worked out for him, 
and he was feeling fine. How was she? 

^e -would Uve, Mama said. The old man had been ^c> 

Ida . . . Ida was lirinrr 
in Philad^pbia and had a job there, waiting for the b=b~ :S 

be bom Pasquale was weU, but his marks in second'^^.- 
were bao. cr—' 

youTl live. Vy 

about if I come to Nsw York 


port? You corui 


rfC and I call 


^ rou come into the city and I’ll take xZ“-l'~ ^ 
lestaurasir ^ ^ 


in a 
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Thefe was a pause, then, quietly, “Bisigloni would .not 
allow it ” 

“rm your son, Mama. I love you.” 

. “This was a terrible thing you did. Ma^, Mother of God,' 
can forgive you. Bisigloni does not forgive you, will never 
forgive you.” 

“You, Mama,” he said urgently. “Will you forgive me?” 

“Bisigloni is my home. I love you, my son, but I must love 
Bisigloni, who sees that Pasquale and I are not out on the 
streets. I love you as your father loved you and I always will 
love you, but Bisi—” 

He slammed the receiver on its cradle. He was ready to 
cry, but he stiffened and poured more rum and drank instead. 

' By one o’clock there was rum left in the bottle, but he 
vomited and staggered to the hotel bed, where he slept 
through the early afternoon. He wakened ill* yet ravenously 
hungry, but the thought of food depressed him. 

'He found Miriam Feldman’s number in his wallet and 
phoned her. 

“Gosh, it’s been-a long time, Harry. Where did you drop 
from?” 

“I just blew into Manhattan. Miriam, get on a subway or 
whatever and come meet me,” 

Her voice was softer. “When?” 

“Now, I’m on Forty-first Street, near Broadway. How long 
would it take to get here? 1*11 buy you dinner.” 

Still softly: “Oh no, Harry, I couldn’t do that. What would 
I say to my family? This is Friday night My father goes to 
the synagogue after work, and we ^ eat supper together 
w ten he comes home. Even if I could get out, my parents 
don’t let me travel on Friday night” 

“Let me come there, then,” he said, struggling to hold back 
the desperation. “I want to see you, Miriam. Let me come to 
your house.” 

She gave him a breathless volley of reasons why that 
would be impossible, but he kept persisting. “Please, Mir¬ 
iam,” he said finally. “I hate to beg anybody, but please invite 
me there.” 

There was silence, and then she said, “Hold the line a min¬ 
ute.” 

He waited longer than a minute, but nothing was more im¬ 
portant than seeing her tonight. Her voice, when she came 
back, was muffled. “Harry, I . can’t talk much. I told my 
mother I met you up at Lowbin Lodge and she says it’s all 
right for you to come here for supper, she’ll set another 
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place. But Harry, listen: I said your name is Harry Levy. 
You come, but you be Harry Levy, you promise? 

"Sure. What train do I take?” ^ t.. • „ 

She gave him subway and bus directions from rimes 
Square, and told him it shouldn’t take longer than an hour to 

reach Ocean Parkway. .^ r j 

The rum and the long penod without food made him 
jumpy and pale, but a shave and hot shower helped. He 
dressed, left the hotel and bought a two-pound box of candy 
at Loft’s near the subway kiosk before heading downstairs for 
the BMT. A full hour later, during which the endless ride and 
platform changes made him nearly leap out of his skin, he 
left the train, ran up the stairs three steps at a time, and 
whistled for a taxi. The address she had given him was in a 
dark and complicated neighborhood, and the driver, who 
eventually admitted he usually hacked in Jamaica and didn’t 
know Brooklyn too well, roamed the section for long minutes 
while the meter kept jumping. 

The Feldman apartment was on the second floor rear of a 
groaningly old building over a tailor and kosher butcher 
shop. Miriam opened the door barely an instant after he 
touched the bell, her eyes and forehead worried. In a rush of 
whispered words she said, “Hello, Harry, you were a waiter 
up at Lowbin Lodge so you could save up your money and 
you’re in your first year at City College now and you plan to 
be a dentist and you live in Jersey with your parents and they 
keep kosher, okay?” 

“Why not? It’s all the gospel truth.” 

Miriam led him into the small, square foyer of a warm, 
ugly apartment that smelled wonderfully of heavy Jewish 
food, the same smell there had always been in the Selig home 
even when it hadn’t been Friday night. She was wearing a 
pamfuUy new blue dress, modest yet hinting at the lithe but 
^ body he remembered in a bathing suit. She was no 
lockout—her eyes were set just a dot too dose together and 
her nose was bigger than it ought to have been—but she 
wouldn t need to take a back seat to most of the dogs he had 
been with.^And there was an air of class about her, the kind 
dorLSSia.^^ ashamed to take on his arm into the Wal- 

“How have you been, Harry?” 

^Qreat.” he said, exlending U,e box ot candy. “Here. Loft’s 


“Oh, you didn’t have to do thaV’ she said, happy fconjh 
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her worry. “Let me have your coat—^it’s so cold out you 
should wear a hat. I’ll introduce you. around.” 

He gave her the brown topcoat he had bought with Vince 
Moschetta’s advance and shot his cuffs, satisfied that he 
would look prosperous enough to be introduced around. The 
big parlor off the foyer was crammed to the rafters with peo¬ 
ple whose names would quickly become and forever remain a 
blob, he was sure. Every bulb in the whorehouse-glass chan- 
.delier was lit, and the parlor was swallowed up by a tremen¬ 
dous grand piano (with a dozen framed photographs and two 
bowls of waxed f^t standing atop it)., twice the furniture 
necessary for a room this size, and two baby carriages and 
one huge playpen. Here was her father, a slight man with bi¬ 
focals and yarmulke and a wispy beard, shaking his hand on 
introduction but much too involved in clucking and fussing 
over a baby that looked fifteen minutes old to give more than 
fleeting attention to the ill-at-ease Harry. Here was her sister 
Fannie and Fannie’s husband Max and their two sticky chil¬ 
dren, Rebecca and Jonathan. Here was her brother Harold 
and his bride Mildred. Here was her sister Esther and Esth¬ 
er’s husband Milton and their four children, Bertram, Ste¬ 
phen, Garth, and the fifteen-minute-old baby whose name 
was Erika Diane. Here was her xinmaixied brother Nathan 
and his intended, Naomi. Here was her cousin Phil from Ne¬ 
wark and his wife Bea and their three chil^en, Barry, Stan¬ 
ley and Judy. 

There was a striped cat dozing on the window sill. - 

No one was screaming, except for one baby in a carriage, 

^ yet the hubbub was deafening. Miriam guided Harry back to 
the part of the foyer which led to the dining room. “What 
holiday is this?” he asked. 

“It’s no holiday,” she said, smiling. ‘Tt’s just Friday night.” 

“What happens here on Passover? Who shows up besides 
the rest of New York City and the U.S. Army and Marine 
Corps?” 

Her pretty smile broadened, but she was still clearly wor¬ 
ried. 

“I’ve been so used to so much family all my life, this is 
normal to me, I would’ve warned you what you were getting 
into, but you didn’t give me time. You sounded so funny on 
the telephone, like world was going to blow up if you 
didn’t see me tonight.” 

“I’m glad I came,” he said. “Honest. I appreciate you let¬ 
ting me come.” 

The sisters and sister-in-law were taking turns at going into 
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and coming out of the 

a difficult delivery. When ifins-;f2s 5:^.- f 
food to the table, her eldest sister r^e joinsa ne^ 

the coat closet. Fannie was a heavx^ easbon 01 Is^m^xa., taier 
and a little bulging here and there htf- ncrt ms^rag. 

“It must throw you for a loop, seeing tnis whole menagene 
all at once,” said Fannie, who smiled and showed wunaeriui 
teeth. 

“Not really,” he answered, s m iling bacK. • 

“We don’t bite. We’re a close family; we dways have 
been.” She looked him up and down and up again, her smile 
slowly fading. “So you and Miriam met up in the moun¬ 
tains?” she asked. 

"That’s right.” 

“We hear you’re in school to be a professional man. ’ 

“Well, I’m ho—” 

“There’s nothing like an education. A young man has to 
have roots—a profession, someone that ties an interest in 
him, that believes in him come what may. Our Miriani says 
you’re a fine young man. I can see that ri^t away.” 

“Thank you. ! , . . ah . . .” 

“Our Miriam’s a stunning girl, have you noticed? 
honors in school from the Year One, you could look in her 
scrapbook. She won a loving cup for public speak ing when 
she was in the seventh grade, city-wide. A heart as rig as a 
whale. She doesn’t talk much, but you know the old stying 
how still waters run deep,” 

“I know,” he said* nodding. 

“A princess. Very popular. She has a million frien-fn yrc 
couldn’t count them all, you’d be here a year. Ssnmf 
we’ve always taught her never to stand for. £:es rtinr nr 
make a professional man a marvelons wis one cf 
days.” 

It’s goofy, he thought, liking her, re 5 trah±ir hhnsnr ^— 
shaking ^ head and laughing. It was Jewirin 'h~z h wrr ris: 
Italian—^it was European, in fact The 
and settled, had only to suspect a inniesriniri-nan—n—ie rr 
be near the premises and whoosh, cS ±3 ~ r 

pilch, subtle as a cleaver, to advertEse t*— ■— 
her kid sister. The parents seldom 
they assumed every professionaknan-ir-^ 
klutz in the neighborhood knew nn: 
virtues. The realistic job fell cs dm m-ber nrrd 

“I’m sure she wiU,’’hg • 
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“Oh, the best.” 

The horde of family was called to the great round table. 
Mrs. Feldman, a surprisingly youthful-looking woman for 
someone who had begim hatching her eggs so long ago, look¬ 
ing like Miriam and Fannie and most of all like Mrs. Selig, 
was the last one in from the kitchen, wiping her hands on 
her apron as she came for the benediction. The Sabbath can¬ 
dles had already been lighted and the challah, the Friday 
.night bread, was on a plate and covered. No one introduced 
Harry to her, for the skull caps were being passed around to 
the men and Miriam’s father was preparing to make his prayer 
over the wine. 

The total silence when he rapped on the table stirred 
Harry, who was respectfully awed by the immediate obedi¬ 
ence everyone gave this head of the home, this slight man 
who could command attention and respect just by rapping his 
knuckles. 

He raised his glass of wine and intoned the prayer. He 
sipped the wine and everyone remained standing and rela¬ 
tively quiet as he cut a sliver of gefullte fish and brought it to 
his lips. The family watched him as though in varying de¬ 
grees of suspense. He chewed it, and his eyes lighted up be¬ 
hind those bifocals, and he put his thumb and forefinger to 
his lips and blew his wife a kiss. The family laughed, some of 
them sighing relief, and Mrs. Feldman laughed, too, and 
went back into the kitchen. 

Harry was seated next to Miriam and she explained what 
had happened: "This has been going on for as long as any of 
us can remember. My mother makes gefullte fish every Fri¬ 
day and it’s always the same, always perfect But we all let on 
that we’re not sure until my father tastes it and smiles and 
. blows her a kiss. For my mother that’s the high point of her 
week. I guess it looks funny if you don’t know our familyi 
how the very same thing happens every Friday night, but I’d 
miss it if he stopped.” 

Mrs. Feldman finally came back, and Harry rose to meet 
her, surprised and indignant that the tears that had been so 
close to the surface today were even closer now. He fought 
them, drinking great gulps of water, but he had to keep clear¬ 
ing his throat as he answered the questions Miriam’s mother 
asked him about his family and the questions her father 
asked him about his schooling. He was surprised and indig¬ 
nant, too, that the lies rolled so easily from his tongue, the 
lies about what a fine man his father was and about his 
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lothcr's gefilllte fish and about his plans to be an orlhodon- 
st. Miriam’s parents seemed impressed. 

There were acres of food, and he stuffed himself with 
aormous quantities of it. 

After the meal he sat in the parlor and talked with anyone 
/ho talked to him. He waited a decent length of time, then 
sked Miriam, so that her father could hear, if she would like 
0 take a walk with him and show him the neighborhood. 

The fact that he had no hat to wear on such a cold night 
truck Miriam’s mother as calamitous, and the fuss she made 
>rought fully half the family in to reproach him, noisily, seri- 
jusly: what did he want to do, catch his death? Miriam’s 
brother, or brother-in-law, c^e to the rescue with a hat one 
>ize too large, and everyone insisted that he wear it. 

Miriam preceded him out the door, and they had barely 
reached the vestibule when he broke into racking sobs. Mir¬ 
iam turned to him immediately. “Harry? Harry . . . ?” 

Let me stop, he begged himself, I can’t stand this. I can’t 
stand for anybody to see this. 

He could not stop, and it becarhe worse when she put her 
hands on his arms to comfort him and he could see the con¬ 
cern in her face. “What is it; what’s the matter, Harry?” she 
was asking, and he could only shake his head and turn r 
away from her. 

“I don’t know,” he said, again lying. He knew what was the 
matter. That crazy sideshow family, that warm family where 
the crazy father eats fish and blows a kiss was the matter. 
The lie about his mother’s gefullte fish was the matter. His 
being nobody and nothing was the matter. “Look at me bawl¬ 
ing like this ...” 

“But what, Harry, what? Did something happen upstairs? 
Did someone hurt your feelings?” 

"Oh my God no!” he exclaimed, and he blew his nose and 
forced himself to strai^ten up and stop the awfulness of 
spectacle. He opened the vestibule door, and the whipping 
wind on the dimly lighted street helped to brace him. 

^ They walked. When he was sure he wasn’t going to look 
like a jerk again, Harry said, “You’re a nice girl, Miriam. 
You’re the ody nice girl I know.” 

“The only nice girl? That’s silly.’^ 

“It’s true. Nice girls don’t want anything to do mth 
and they’re right. I’m a fourflusher. I talk so big, I brag, I ac 
like the world’s waiting for me, and I’m a liar . . » ^ * ■- 

“Don’t say that. I was the one who told you to ^ 

*‘You know why I broke down back there like a 
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cause I’m so lonely and I saw your family being warm and 
close to each other and I got jealous. I want to be like that 
and I don’t know how, and I don’t think I’ll ever Imow how. 
I want to be nice and be with nice people, and outside of you 
the only people I know axe scum. You’re taking a walk with 
scum. Crybaby scum.” 

He supposed he wasn’t making any sense. He was ashamed 
• that he was confiding the things that wounded him to a girl 
he liked but didn’t care very much about. He wished he could 
shut up. 

“Harry, I like you so much,” said Miriam, “You shouldn’t 
talk about yourself that way, downgrading yourself. What- 
ever’s bothering you, you have character and you’re refined. 
Scum doesn’t have any character or refinement. My family 
didn’t say anything, but I could tell they like you very much, 
too.” 

“They like Harry Levy who goes to college and whose par¬ 
ents keep kosher.” 

She didn’t answer. 

They circled the block slowly without talking or touching. 
As they approached her building, Miriam stopped and made 
him face her. Softly she said, “Harry, I’m in love with you. 
I’ve been in love with you since the summer. I’m glad you 
cry because it proves you’re a man, but I can’t stand it, it 
tears my heart out when I think of you lonely and crying.” 

She was quivering, “Harry, I wish I could kiss you and 
make whatever it is stop hurting.” 

His hand went to her, but she held it “You ought to kill 
me because I’m talking so crazy. I’m not a nice girl, really. 
I’ve wished for a million nights since the summer that when 
you tried to , . . make love to me . . . I’d said yes. I 
wouldn’t let it happen now because I’m scared, but I wish 
you had made love to me so that I could have helped you 
stop feeling so bad about yourself. I knew this summer there 
were things bothering you even though everybody else 
thought you were so happy and sure of yourself. I’m talking 
all crazy. I’m sorry. I wish there was some way I could help 
you feel better about yourself, because you’re a lot better 
than you think you are, Harry.” 

She hurried into the building. Harry followed her, up the 
steps and back into the apartment, where he returned the hat 
to her brother or brother-in-law, savored the family that was 
not his, and excused himself to leave when he could bear no 
more of being within a family that was only on loan. He 
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Shanked everyone for having invited him, and his sincerity 

At the door, Miriam didn’t aric him to come again or call 
her again. But her lips formed / lovf yon- 

He returned, shaken, to Times Square, entered the lobby 
of his hotel, smeUed the disinfectant, saw the loners deep m. 
the cracked leather chairs, and walked out again. He went 
into an all-night movie on Forty-second Street, where he 
climbed the steps to the last row in the balcony and sat for 
hours, watching shadows flicker on a walk 


Just before the money ran out, he auditioned for a radio se¬ 
ries and got the job, over twenty-one other male singers, to re¬ 
place the singer who had quit to go on to greener pastures. 
The quarter-hour show was called Toe Tap Time, came over 
a small but respectable New York station five evenings a 
week, and paid him seventy-five dollars a week. He sang 
duets with the show’s star, Peg^ Perkins. 

Variety reviewed his debut nicely, and he began to receive 
fan letters. And he was amazed to find that the one person he 
most wanted to show this success off to was Miriam Feldman. 

She was happy, she was proud, she agreed with him that 
he was on his way. Harry didn’t know why her confidence 
meant so much to him, nor was he sure, six weeks after the 
show had been on the air, why he suddenly asked her to 
elope with him. 

Wide-eyed, Miriam protested that her whole family would 
disown her when they found out he wasn’t the nice Jewish 
boy she’d told them about- And a singer! He kept after her 
for a month, aghast that he was so intent on marrying her 
just because she was a nice girl. One weekend, Vince drove 
them to a justice of the peace in Elkton and served as Harry’s 
best man. 

She had been right; her family wordd have nothing to do 
TOth her except to sit in mourning for her. Harry moved her 
into a Manhattan flat, gjad that she loved him, satisfied that 
she would give him her life, but puzzled that there v-'as no 
way he could bring her alive in bed or even set a fire under 
her with his plans for a great future. It wasn’t that Miriam 
v/as disinterested or dumb, he knew. The problem was that 
shewanted to be not^g more than a young housewife. 

The station gave him a raise, and people were telling him 
It ww only a inatter of time before he would knock the tovm 
on Its ear, but he was growing restless and frustrated because 
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they weren’t the right people* He was in top form. Why 
weren’t the right people seeing it? And why did he keep think¬ 
ing it was his fault that Miriam was frigid? 

Peggy Perkins supplemented her radio salary by cutting an 
occasional pair of records for a small label in mid town, and 
.one afternoon during his fourth month on the show he tagged 
along with her to a recording session. For a vocalist who 
wasn’t anywhere near the big time she had a stemwinder of a 
temper before and sometimes after rehearsals, but she was a 
professional and he wanted to watch her in action. He sat on 
the sidelines that afternoon, away from the wires and out of 
her limelight, and he told himself he wished her every good 
success, and he ached to be at the microphone himself, 

' The session was a long one because Peggy’s voice hit some 
minor, untypical clinkers. When it was about over, Harry 
headed alone for the hall elevator, feeling empty and stalled 
in spite of the Variety review and the fan letters, A tall 
woman who was waiting for the elevator looked at h i m and 
smiled as if she knew him. He smiled back. The woman was 
in her forties, and there were splashes of gray in her hair, but 
she was no bag. She was dressed the way wealthy ladies 
dressed in the magazines, and she was beautiful. 

‘T saw you inside,” she said cheerfully. “Do you know you 
were mouthing every syllable that off-key canary was sing¬ 
ing?” 

“Was I?” Yes, I guess I was, he thought. 

“You looked rapt with envy. You shouldn’t have. She’s 
quite ordinary.” 

“I didn’t see you,” he said. 

“You were too busy and I was just passing through. Who 
is that songbird, by the way, your sister?” 

He told her about Toe Tap Time. 

“So you sing with her,” the beautiful woman said. “I pre¬ 
sume you go beddie-bye with her, too? Is she as off-key 
there?” 

Ihe elevator door opened and she preceded him in. They 
rode the two stories to the lobby in silence, and she preceded 
him out “My car’s right at the curb,” she said, looking direct¬ 
ly at him again, her smile frank and vivacious. “Let me drop 
you somewhere.” 

“Well, thanks, but I—ah—^live pretty far away.” 

“I don’t,” she stated, and he followed her because she was 
so beautiful. 

Her car was next year’s lushest foreign job, and she 
weaved it in and out of trafiSc fearlessly and brilliantly. She 
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that nothing was moving for him, he quit Toe Tap Time oh 
impulse, before he seemed another job. He got drunk, sick-. 
drunk, and staggered to the flat where he let an alarmed Mir¬ 
iam cradle him and protect him. 

There were offers of singing jobs, hut at raimchy little 
clubs and for raunchy little checks that Harry arrogantly re¬ 
fused to accept because he would not go backwards. \%en 
the money ran out, Miriam took a job. He took several—as a 
messenger, as a soda jerk, as anything that left him with 
enough free time to m^e the rounds of booking ofihees. The 
agents who had heard of him had also heard that he was a 
mean, cocky kid, not worth the bother because he got restless 
too fast and wouldn't listen. No one denied he had talent, but 
no one of any consequence wanted to handle him, and he 
was determined to be handled by people of consequence or 
by no one. 

When they had been married a year and were almost im¬ 
poverished, Miriam became pregnant, Harry went into a 
frenzy; this certainly was no time for another responsibility, 
yet he could not form the words to order her to get rid of the 
baby. He was frantic for money. Something would break for 
him, something big. But in the meantime he had to get hold 
of some money. 

He made a list of people from whom he could borrow, 
from Vince Moschetta to Miss Caldwell, and he tore up the 
Ust. Then he found Lillian Ashton's name and number in his 
wallet, and the more he thought of going to that screwball 
for a loan the less imthinkable it seemed. Maybe she wouldn't 
remember him. Maybe she'd moved, maybe she was dead. 
But if she was still in New York and if he asked her to tide 
him over for a little while, wasn't no the worst thing she 
could say to him? There was no doubt that he would repay 
her, just as^ there was no doubt that something good would 
break for him. She was a screwball. Screwballs, especially rich 
ones, could be expected to do just about anything, couldn't they? 

What was there to lose? 

When he phoned, the butler or somebody told him that she 
and Mr. Ashton would be back from Nassau in a week. 
Harry didn’t leave his name. She had a hell of a nerve, being 
in Nassau when he needed her. 

Mr. Moran, the nice guy drugstore manager who allowed 
him flexible hours, rehired him. Waiting for the week to be 
up, he came upon a small item in Billboard about Albert 
Ashton, record biggie, soaking up the holiday sun in Nassau 
with his wife. The bell rang and everything fell into place. 
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. She played ‘‘Stardust” and he sang it with his life depend¬ 
ing .on each note. He held his breath for her reaction, which 
p/asn't ecstatic but which clearly was pleased. “You are good, 
Hany-with-the-shoulders,” she asserted. 

“Well, then?” 

“ ‘Well, then’ what? Who knows? I talk with Albert on odd 
Thursdays. I’ll mention you.” 

Maybe enough is enough for the time being, he told him 
self; better lay off the steamroller. She ff^ed herself another 
drink and asked Harry what he did for a living. He was rea¬ 
sonably truthful, and he even told her about Miriam. She ap¬ 
peared more polite than interested. In the middle of a sen¬ 
tence she got up from her chair, glided to him, stood in front 
of him, and cheerfully parted the folds of her gown. “Did I 
ever show you where an anaconda bit me when I was work¬ 
ing in the sewing machine factory?” she asked. 

She was something of an anaconda herself in bed, and 
Harry, electrified by her talents—she had been mostly frenzy 
the fast time—was sure he wouldn’t have run from her, Ash¬ 
ton Records or no Ashton Records. When she was ready to 
dismiss him, he reminded her of the audition. “We shall see,” 
she answered with no special tone of conviction. “I do hope 
you won’t wait another generation to phone me, Harry-with- 
the-shoulders, I love the way you blink your eyes.” 

Because he couldn’t ask her to lend him money—^that had 
been a possibility only up till the time he’d seen the Billboard 
item—he doubled his hours at the drugstore. He planned to 
wait a week before phoning TJllian ASiton, and he phoned 
her within two days. No, she hadn’t had a chance to talk with 
her husband yet, but Harry was welcome to come and sing 
at her piano just about any time. He went back to her. 

' He went back, in fact, almost every other day for more 
than a week. If she was stalling him —and there were times 
he was helplessly certain that she was—she was becoming 
more of a person instead of a screwball sex machine, and she 
came to see him as Harry Orlando, not just Harry-with-the- 
shoulders. She was still impredictable, and her smile could 
still be distant, but a gradual change was taking place in her. 
She told him that she liked his visits, that occasionally she 
looked forward to them, and she began to trust him enough 
to talk to him. Her husband, she confided, was a hundred and 
four years older than she, and shamelessly indulged and pam¬ 
pered her. Harry wasn’t her only matinee swain; there were 
delivery boys and random other supporting players, but she 
swore, for what it was worth, that she had never in her life 
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Then there was applause, genuine applause, and Ashton 
charged over to him and shook his hand and told him to 
come to the oflBce the following morning. 

' Albert Ashton, a seventy-year‘-old fireball, guided him per¬ 
sonally into a recording studio, reintroduced him to two men 
from the party and a pianist named Perry, and asked him to 
sing the number again. He did, and well. He was asked to 
sing others, and he did, and well. The men nodded, one of 
them enthusiastically, and Ashton led him into a massive pri¬ 
vate office. “How long have you been this good?” Ashton in¬ 
quired. 

“For a while, sir. I just haven’t had much luck.” 

“That’s going to change. Do you have an agent or are you 
ready to sign a contract now?” 

“I —Vm ready to sign, sir.” 

“I watched the women last night. You’re not really much 
to look at, hut you made those refrigerated ladies wet their 
pants.” 

“I did?” said Harry, knowing that he had. 

“Lillian tells me you take very good care of her.” 

Harry almost fell off his chair, 

'That’s good,” Ashton affirmed. “I haven’t been able to take 
care of her for ten years, and I’m happy that she’s happy.” 
He picked up the telephone and called for contracts to be 
brought in. He replaced the receiver and said, “If you can 
excite those refrigerated old hens, just think of the younger 
market. We’ll have you make ‘Home on the Range’ sound sa¬ 
lacious. Homey-salacious, of course.” 


Harry’s first recording date was made within a week. He cut 
two ballads, in fine, feeling voice, which the important people 
liked. Ashton directed him to Virtor Cabott, a scholarly-look¬ 
ing, soft-spoken agent whose specialty was publicity. Cabott 
read the contract and acknowledged, “These terms are per¬ 
fectly fair, but then Ashton’s a fair man and so is Haywood.” 

“Who’s Haywood?” 

“Edwin A. Haywood. He owns Ashton Records.” Cabott 
saw Harry’s puzzled look and explained. “Albert Ashton is 
one of the smartest men in the business, but the money and 
the orders come from Mr. Haywood. I’d be willing to bet 
that you wouldn’t be here now if Haywood hadn’t given the 
go-ahead. Where were we? Yes, the contract. If yoxu: record 
catches on, I trust you’re prepared to work hard.” 

‘Tve never been la:^.” 
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In the beginning, Cabott worked hardest 
name got a great deal of play m the ap^ 
papers as tomorrow’s brightest singing suu-^ 
planted by Cabott that started weeks berore ^ 
released. Pushing any bright starH 3 f-tonio.xOj> 
public had the chance to see and hear hini was a 
thodox ploy, but Cabott believed it would work, anc 
He had Harry booked into the Roxy as an extra aczen 
traction a full week before the record came out ana 
summoned remarkable crowds. ^ ^ 

Harry had never appeared on such a huge stage beio^ 
he was scared stiff—^iintil moments after he cegan ms 
number. Midway through it he sensed nimseli connec^^ 
with the audience; then he was intermpted by loud^gtrlish 
squeals from one comer of the cavernous theater. 
seconds later, by loud girlish squeals from another corner. 
Before the end of his third and final number, there were rsc- 


lated squeals and moans from every section of the nonre. 
There were screams of alarm when a gici stood on her seat m 
the balcony’s front row, cried out, fainted, and was canrh: 
just before she toppled over the railing. 

The evening papers carried pictures of a doctor reriring 
the girl in a Roxy aisle as hundreds watched, T don’t knew 
what came over me,” Germaine Gross, se^’enteen, cf Smter 
Island, gasped to the press. ‘^Something about this Harry Cz^ 
lando’s voice, the way he cocked his head and seemed to he 
singing straight to me, made me all of a sudden want to cry. 
and before I knew what was happening I faiated” 

Much of the same commotion occurred durina ererv era 


of Harry’s fiye-a-day appearances that week at Roxy, al 
the commotion paid for and masterfully choreograrhid o} 
the scholarly-looking and soft-spoken Victor Cabott—'cr tc 
Hany assumed. The papers and the broadcasters miiie.1 rrr= 
of it, and by the time the record was released there wa^ :i: 
doubt that it would be an instantaneous hit. 

Waiting for the verdict with Miriam, who kert sarins 
things like, ’’Pinch me so FU know all this is real,” Karr^ 
learned about Edwin A, Haywood, a quiet but fcnn:dah !5 
man in a dozen different businesses, and v^^ry verv — 
The followup audition in Ashton’s recording 
mg after the party had been just windov/ drezsinz, be^4^ 
the decision to sign had been made at the parr/ tr/ Hav- 

mg met Mr. Haywood at the party—th» T;£m=- t--- 

meant anythmg to him had U m£^ 
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learned now that Mr. Haywood was the one who had invent¬ 
ed and directed the Roxy squeals and faints and who, still 
from behind the scenes, was directing every step that Harry 
Orlando took. 

Mr. Haywood preferred to stay behind the scenes. 

The Tecc>rd was an instantaneous hit, as were the records 
that came after it in quick succession. The big money offers 
’poured in—^from night clubs, from vaudeville theaters, from 
radio, from everywhere—and Harry placed himself complete¬ 
ly in Vic Cabott’s hands to haggle or accept or reject for him. 
He had been only too happy to sign a ten-year contract 
which woidd automatically give Vic &ty per cent of his net 
earnings, even after Vic adinitted that the unavailable Edwin 
A. Haywood of Dutton’s Landing, Pennsylvania, was the man 
who grasped the marionette strings. The leaves on the money 
tree were sprouting. 

Lillian >^hton was happy for him and told him so one 
night at a party given in his honor by Ashton Records at the 
Beekman. ‘T knew you when you were a rag-picker with a 
nice voice and an even nicer bedside manner,” she whispered 
fondly.* He smiled, but he was intensely relieved that she 
didn’t suggest or even hint that they resume where they had 
left off. 

From Boston he called Miss Caldwell’s number, because it 
was suddenly important to call hen While he was trying to 
figure out what to say, a woman who was not Miss Caldwell 
answered and told him she didn’t know any Miss Caldwell. 

^ She and her family had been living here, with this number, 
for four months. 

There were the girls, the gorgeous and shimmering girls 
who only weeks before wouldn’t have glanced at him. He was 
the king, the new king, they assured and reassured him, and 
he romanced as many of them as time allowed because he^ 
was indeed the new Mng, The gorgeous and shimmering girls 
weren’t the only ones telling him so; so was everyone else. 

He met Mr. Haywood only once in Cleveland, and was 
immediately awed by the quiet yet unmistakably commanding 
presence of the slight, aging, casually dressed xnillionaire who 
had created Germaine Gross, seventeen, the fainting girl 
from Staten Island. “You have a handsome future cut out for 
you if you meet it halfway ” he told Harry. “Vic Cabott will 
be of help, and possibly 1 can help here and there, too, and 
there will be others. In the last analysis, though, what happens to 
you will be up to you. The success can go to your head—^the 
fame, the money, the ladies—and you can drink and carouse 
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and wear yourself out in no time. Or you can fake what s 
happening seriously, and respect it, and nurture^ your talent, 
and develop into a very successful human hemg. 

“Thafs all I want do do, sh,” said Harry. I won t forget^ 
the people helping me—especially you. 


In her fifth month of pregnancy and in his second month of 
snowballing success, Miriam miscarried. He rushed her to the 
hospital and paced the floor and made expensive bargams 
with God even when the nurse told him his wife was m no 
danger. He hurried to her the instant he was allowed, Miriam 
wept when she saw him, and he knelt beside her and pipped 
her hand. “I wanted to give you a son/' she said. ‘I'm so 
sorry, Harry.” 

“No . . . that doesn’t matter/’ he said, close to her. 
“What matters is that you’re all right. What matters is that 
everything will be fine from now on, Miriam,” he promised. 
He promised it and he meant it. He stayed with her tfll she was 
asleep and he kissed her wrist and her forehead and her lips. 
She’s sorry for me, he thought. This waitress from Ocean 
Parkway, This girl I love and who loves me. She’s sorry she 
failed me, and if she knew how relieved 1 am it would kill 
her ... 


He delivered gifts, and took her home from the hospital, 
and hired help to take care of her even thou^ she was back 
on her feet in no time. 

She beamed about his success as a performer, but he 
would bring her the news flashes of what was happening to 
him and come away with the certainty that she would have 
beamed as much if he had told her he had a steady job in a 
laundry. “I love you, Harry, and what’s best for you is what’s 
best for me,” she said. He was frustrated that there was so 
little to share with her. He went on tours without her, he 
talked about her to the expensive, understanding, gorgeous, 
shimmering girls he bedded while on tour, and he vowed to 
himself that she would not spoil this best of all possible lives# 

And he would return to her, to no one else. He moved her 
to a regal suite in the St. Regis and instructed her to buy 
everything under the sun. She bought a fur coat and some 
medium-priced dresses and shoes and, after much hesitation, 
she sent money to her relatives. She was aware that his world 
had changed but apparently unaware that she might have to 
change with it. He was annoyed and be swore, but as he 
swore he realized he was cursing a loving stone wall, some- 
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one quietly, truly bewildered that he was demanding she be a 
person she was not. 

He kept returning to Miriam because there were times 
when fear caught up with him, and he could sob to Miriam 
and no one else. She was always there for him, and it was 
safe to weep only in her presence. 

In public, though, he was the picture of firm confidence. 
Cabott insisted he restrain his cockiness during the almost 
perpetual interviews with reporters and feature writers, but 
he was a walking success story nonetheless. The paid squeal¬ 
ers were dismissed from active hysteric duty and the more 
flamboyant publicity gimmicks were shelved when it became 
clear that they had served their purpose and that Harry would 
be no one-hit wonder. Teen-agers and their parents bought 
his records and formed long queues to see him in person be¬ 
cause he had something indefinable yet immediately personal 
to sing to each of them. His voice was sex, but without the 
smirk or the pant It was youth, sensitive and clean cut, and 
it solved all of love’s riddles in two choruses and a bridge. He 
had poise and polish, and the country marveled at this, and 
he was twenty-one years old. 

Then he was twenty-two, and twenty-five, and twenty- 
eight, and his fantastic success still seemed only beginning. 
Victor Cabott died before their ten-year contract was up. 
Harry saw that Vic’s widow continued to be paid a generous 
allowance, and he replaced him with a retinue of advisors— 
one he hired was Vince Moscbetta, who turned out to be sur¬ 
prisingly knowledgeable about business and amazingly dedi¬ 
cated to Harry’s, buUt a vast home in Hollywood, where he 
had begun to make a series of hit movies (he was stUl not an 
actor, but he was as real on screen as on stage and the public 
flocked to Harry Orlando pictures) and Miriam gave birth to 
Jimmy. 

He was ecstatic with his handsome, healthy son, and for a 
time he called a halt to his discreet avocation of taking every 
available female star, starlet and carhop in Southern Califor¬ 
nia to bed. Jimmy gave him a home, gave him roots, and he 
was able to appreciate more fully the worth of Miriam. She 
was no more hip, no more outgoing than before, in spite of 
her magic-carpet journey from Ocean Parkway, but she 
was the calm, the steadiness, the reliability, the selflessness he 
could find in no other girl. He needed Miriam, and some¬ 
times he told her so. He wished he could be nicer to her, and 
sometimes he told her this, too. 

He learned of his mother’s death through a long-distance 
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call from Sol Selig. Bisigloni had died ^ 

his kid brother Patsy? He had not thought of Patsy for years, 

at least not for very long at a time. ^ 

“Patsy’s had a rough time of it, said Sol, He can t seem 
to stay out of trouble. He’s been in and out of refora school, 
for fighting and for stealing. He’s a mixed-up boy, Harry. 

“My God, why didn’t someone tell me this sooner? 

“That’s the way your stepfather wanted it, Harry, and then 
your mother started to get that way, too. They knew you had 
money and they knew you’d do anything to help, but they 
kept insisting they could handle ever^hing themselves.” 

Harry flew to New York to find his brother and bring him 
back to the California bouse. Miriam welcomed him. Patsy 
was a vaguely good-looking kid, darker and smaller than 
Harry, He had dead eyes and few words to speak, and it was 
hard to judge whether his intelligence was limited or he was 
bottled up. It became evident in time that both were true, but 
Harry was delighted to have him. “We’re going to make up 
for lost time, Patsy,” he promised. “What I have, my brother 


has.” 

What Harry had, and would continue having, were great 
stores of money and wise investments, unflagging fame, and a 
persistent cert^ty that all he owned would be taken from 
him some dark night because he was oh, so guilty. 

Guilty of what? he would ask himself. 

Of nothing, damn it, of nothing, he would answer. 

News from the East got to him, in one way or another. He 
heard that a stroke had killed Jiggy Bernard, the pool room 
owner who had healed his cuts and watched over him that 
last night in the Bronx. He heard that Ida Bisigloni was mar¬ 
ried to a salesman in Philadelphia and had six children. He 
happened to read in Variety —it was a very small item at the 
tail end of the obituaries—that drummer Ken Clay had died, 
destitute, of a heart attack and was survived by his widow. 
Hany found where to reach Ginger Clay and mailed her a 
certified check for $10,000. The check was returned a week 
later, torn into neat quarters. She enclosed no letter. 


maybe that s what he was quilty of; maybe he had lulled 
the poor, weak man who couldn’t handle the bottle. 

But that was so long ago, and he had come so far . . . 

It was nearly morning, and soon it would be time 
mnn New York, and Jimmy, and a meeting with that 



Orlando made an early jet to New York on 1 
ing, taking only Patsy with hm He thongnt o. 
could contact, the girl action* 

Forget it, he told himself. This day is for 
Miriam, if she’ll come. My family. 

He arrived at the Plaza in high, hopefn^sn 
that everything was looking np for him. Tfiy 
Ian give him the go-ahead? What did anyone r 
Jimmy phoned him minutes after he had 
suite. 

“Gosh, I’m sorry. Dad, hut I got stuck on: 
with some cramming that’s taking longer £cs: 
be in town some time today, but I cank 2 C 
and I don’t want you to . . . you knew, hs:' 

“Tomorrow,’’ said Orlando, sude^riy 
piece. “How about tomorrow? I have to get 
Washington at a little past noon, c~ Z -ca. 
moming . . 

“Sure, that would be swell, f~~ ” r— - ■ 
Orlando could see the slight bob cf Annrrr 
be there early, except tharyou c-mt ss rr s 
“Where did you get that Hbelm- 
at dawn and I’ll be bushy-ta2ed.'’ 

They agreed on nine o’dock. bsafnsn fr ±2 
do asked, “Jim, what did your nnisr ~ nrrrr 
us getting together?’ 

Dead air for a moment. kSe ^ 
you, Dad~she never ha:-—ark ms --- - ^ 
you. But she doesn’t want a: sg mm' 

“Fair enough. Nine -- 

The call was done anf re bsm kr —_ 
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The boy was cramming for exams and that was why he 
couldn’t come here today. The excuse was perfectly legiti¬ 
mate. Of course. What was there to question? 

But he would be alone in New York City. He cotild think 
of no one other than his family he wanted to see. But he did 
not want to be alone. 

He looked at Patsy, who would be only too willing to 
spend the long evening ahead with him. He told Patsy to go 
away somewhere for the day, and' then he began to make 
telephone calls. No one who’d used to be fun was available, 
or even in town. A hooker was the last thing he wanted in 
this city of so many friends, but he finally called Teddie Som¬ 
mers, one of the bright East Coast Orlando Enterprises flun¬ 
kies, and placed an order for a hooker to accompany him on 
a night on the town. 

She arrived at the suite at seven, a long-stemmed, refined- 
looking hooker named Susan, who sat in the suite’s parlor with 
him and ate dinner with him in comparative silence because 
Orlando had no desire to talk or to listen. At ei^t-fifteen 
they left the hotel to go to a play at the Helen Hayes Theater 
on an imobtainable pair of tickets that Teddie Sommers had 
obtained. They were driven there by a young man named 
Ricki, one of Vince Moschetta’s innumerable cousins, who 
was available to chauffeur a limousine at any hour of the day 
or night Orlando didn’t want to see this play or any play, but 
you could sit in a dark theater without having to talk to any¬ 
one. 

The first-act curtain fell after a very long sixty-five min¬ 
utes. In the moment between the time the applause began and 
the house lights went up, he sensed the rubbernecking about 
to start Where rubbemeckers were concerned he had never 
been wrong. Extreme precautions had been taken to seat him 
and the hooker at just the right time, in just the right loca¬ 
tion, as anonymously as humanly possible, and certainly no 
one had annoimced to the customers in the theater’s orchestra 
floor that he was in the audience—^yet it took only seconds 
after the lights went on for virtually everyone to know he 
was here and to begin the milling and pushing to get a look 
at him. Before he and the hooker had fully risen from their 
seats, their aisle leading to the lobby was partially blocked by 
the oglers. He tried his bashful, please-excuse-us smile on 
them. It didn’t work, as he’d supposed it wouldn’t They 
gaped, and one dragon started to gush a speech and a fat 
joker in handpainted tie and expensive wide lapels started to 
ask for an autograph on his program for his youngster at 
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school and the other aggressive ones were set to gush ahd ex¬ 
tend their programs and the passive ones were gapmg 
nonetheless from other reaches of the orchestra, and the crush 
in the outer lobby was going to he no less a headache, rmd he 
■laiew he’d had it - '' „ , 

He spotted an exit door a dozen feet away. Let s go, he- 
said, cradling the hooker’s elbow with his hand and guiding 
her there. 

They were in a sooty theater alley. He closed the heavy 
door behind them and led her quickly up the ramp to the 
sidewalk. Ricki was slumped, dozing, at the wheel of the 
Cadillac near the front of the theater. A couple of kids saw 
Orlando coming and the “There he is!” howl started up and 
suddenly the screams pierced his ears. He opened the car’s 
back door, waking Ricki, scooped the hooker inside, jumped 
in beside her and called, "Giddyap, for Christ’s sake!” Gal¬ 
vanized, Ricki gunned away like a hot-rodder. 

They went to the Persian Room, where they danced and 
drank and watched the show, and said almost nothing to each 
other. 

They left, and Orlando told the doorman to find the hook¬ 
er a cab. She was puzzled and said so, but Orlando placed a 
large hill in her hand and walked without a word toward the 
waiting Ricki. 

“Where now?” Ricki asked as Orlando, in the back seat, 
opened the miniature bar and poured a hard one. 

Where now? A good question. 

“The Bronx,” he heard himself say. 

“The where?" 

“The Bronx. Around Willock Avenue. It’s that way,” '• 

“I know where it’s at, but—” 

“Drive the car.” 

He was well into the bar’s supply by the time they reached 
the Willock Avenue section. They drove past the house where 
he had been bom, and they drove past 2746, where he had 
gone to live when Mama had married Bisigloni. The charac¬ 
ter of the street was different, the lights from the windows 
were (hfferent, nothing was as it had been. 

Take me away from here, he wanted to say. 

Take me to Noreen, who’s never even heard of a place 
called the Bronx. ^ 

Take me to Miriam. 
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It was Miriam’s suggestion, when Orlando was thirty-four 
years old, that he ought to take some time off—six months, 
maybe even a year. “You’re worn out and you’re pouchy,” 
she told him. “When you’re not working you’re doing bene¬ 
fits. "l don’t see you any more. You don’t see you any more, 
Harry, Why don’t we travel for our own sakes, or just sit at 
home? Everyone needs a breather, including you.” 

“Sure. A breather is exactly what I can afford to take,” he 
declared. “I’m booked up to my tail: five pictures ahead of 
me boom boom boom—^record dates, clubs • . . What’re 
you talking about, ‘take time off’?” 

“The commitments don’t really bother, you, do they? 
You’ve said yourself a hundred times that there’s no contract 
strong enou^ to make you do anything you don’t want to 
do. “^^at do you pay managers and agents for, if not to let 
you ;do what you want to do?” 

“Who said I’m not doing what I want to do?” 

“I said,” Miriam answered. “I said you’re worn out and 
you’re grouchy, and I’m right. You’re not sleeping. Harry, 
now don’t walk away. Why do you always walk away when 
something’s upsetting you?” 

“I’m not walking away,” said Orlando, walking away to¬ 
ward the outdoor pool he had built two years before and had 
not used a dozen times. “I can just see myself hitting golf 
balls and going to seed. Do you know how many people get 
their daily bread entirely from me? They’d be back shining 
shoes if I stopped slicing the bread for a while.” 

“I don’t care how many people there are,” she argued, fol¬ 
lowing him. “You don’t owe Aem a thing. If you owe any¬ 
body, it’s Jimmy and me. You owe us your time. The years 
have a way of racing along so— 

“Cut out that Edgar Guest crap and leave me alone,” he 
snapped, quickening his pace until she stopped following and 
he was at the other end of the pool, where a script he hadn’t 
been able to get to for weeks was waiting for hiW He sank 
into a chair, feeling awful for snapping at Miriam, who never 
meant anything but the best for him, and wishing he could 
understand -the burdensome inconsistencies of feeling he had 
toward her. He missed her when he was away from her for a 
week or a night—^he missed her even while he was in a 
strange bed, boffing some transient And at the same time he 
wished to hell he could get her off his back, that he would 
never have to go thrqu^ the dull business of seeing her 
, again. . * • 

Miriam had a point about his working harder than he need- 
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1 to He was sleeping badly. He was on top of the world 
nd everybody loved him and he could do no ''^^ons, an 
ri dTrS not an ounce of juice from any of it. Slowing 
own for a^time—relaxing to recharge the batteries and. take 
fresh look at himself and where he was headma—that made 

Doing it with Miriam made no sense, he found the courage 
0 admit to himself. He loved her, and he couldn t stand her. 
It was hard to fathom, because she hadn’t chained. 

No, dammit, it wasn’t all that hard to fathom. The fact that 
he hadn’t changed—that she was still the same Jewish girl 
Tom Ocean Parkway after fourteen years of fantastic change 
J1 around her, that she was content with so little while he 
vas hungry for so much—that was really the trouble. It was 
iomething he had watched for years with a mixture of satis- 
:action and disappointment, and he had been too guilty to 
:ace up to what it meant. 

Why guilty? He opened the script on his lap but ignored it 
:o look up at the California sun. She helped me, sure. She 
stuck by me and kept faith in me. That was fine at the begin¬ 
ning and for a long time after the beginning. I was scared out 
of my pants and she was the stable one, the solid one. But 
she didn’t invent me. I invented me, by God, and how long 
do I go on being grateful to Mommy? 

. And I’d cut out my larynx for her. I’m an ungrateful son- 
ofabitch and I can’t stand the sight of her. 

Restless; sick of himself, Orlando knew there would have 
to be a change, and knew simultaneously that there couldn’t 
be. He couldn’t leave her, as he frequently hungered to, be¬ 
cause the great big world outside was too spooky without the 
safety, the stability of her. He had nowhere to go, anyway. 
There were girls, hundreds and thousands of them, all of 
them younger and prettier and hipper than Miriam, and he 
had banged them all and he would continue to bang them all 
—and there wasn’t a single one of them that meant a hill of 
beans to him the next morning. Going to bed with Miriam 
had long ago turned from a challenge to a chore—she re- 
matned devoid of imagination in the sack, despite his still pa- 
tient lessons—yet he was a little shaky and immensely lonely 
when he was under blpkets and she wasn’t there with him. 

self Ping-Pong and forced him- 

self to concentrate on the script he’d been holding 

It had certain elements of the dog about it—it was a 

pacS!Cuhe st^l- 

e story line had some basic construction, and he 
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would go'a step beyond his right to okay the composer, lyri¬ 
cist, director and cast, and choose the writers he would want 
to beef .it up. Hell, the picture would make money; no, Orlan¬ 
do picture, and there had been nine up till this time, had lost 
a cent at the box oflBce. 


He met Noreen soon after the filming of Wildfire began. ' 
He had okayed Phyllis Meade for the female lead, the 
young and innocent schoolmarm who falls in love with him, a 
cowpunching schnook. Phyllis wasn’t young any more, and 
she certainly hadn’t been innocent for a very long while^Or- 
lando had been able to attest to that personally several years 
: before—but she still photographed like a dream and she had 
never been known to give headaches to anyone on or off a 
set. 

She provided a titanic headache on the Wildfire set; 
though. On the eleventh day of shooting, with a lot of Phyllis 
Meade footage already in the can, the mare she was riding for 
a closeup shot stumbled and threw her, and she was carried 
to the hospital in squealing agony. When the word came back 
that her spine was fractured, Orlando suffered with her, and 
was furious with her: precious time had been thrown out the 
window, and other commitments wouldn’t let him stay on 
this picture a day longer than he had contracted for. 

He visited Phyllis with a ton of flowers and a gentle pep 
talk, and he went to the producer, Ned Schaeffer, with the 
demand that the female part be cut to the bone. -‘Fve got a 
few ideas of how to change the picture around without eating' 
up any more time,” he said. “I’ll sit down with Rawiie and 
Gilmore and we’ll whip it together.” 

“Harry, not so fast,” Schaeffer complained. “I know you 
like to do everything in a hurry, but I smell soniething maybe 
slipshod and let’s-wiggle-out-of-this-mess, and I don’t like it’* 
“That’s too bad, because I do.” 

' “Watch yourself, Harry, I’m still the producer of this 
movie.” 

^ Orlando frowned at him. “And I’m the cocky cat whose. 
pictures make money. You’re right. I have no intention of 
horsing around with a long bunch of retakes for the, rest of 
the year. The sooner you get off your arty ass and agree that 
I can be slipshod, and still deliver, the less time we’re going to 
lose. Now call up Rawiie and Gilmore and get them to my 
room pronto.” 
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Red-faced, Schaeffer said, . “Who do you think .you’re giv¬ 
ing orders to?” . . • 

Orlando turned and strode out He knew who he was giv¬ 
ing orders to—and who was taking them. 

Wayne Gilmore and Sam Rawlie,^ two competent hacks 
with no illusions about their craft, arrived at Orlando’s trailer 
and helped themselves to the Scotch. They listened as Or- 
landot pacing and talking fast, gave them his spontaneous no¬ 
tions of how to rework the script so it would be playable and 
still be finished on schedule, “ril get Huff and Downing to 
write three or four new songs to space us out; all you boys 
have to figure is where to put ’em. Oh, and don’t worry about 
the overtime. If Ned Schaeffer squawks about the expense, 
ril meet the payroll myself.” 

Orlando pretended to ignore Schaeffer’s barely controlled 
apoplexy and delighted in his own strength. 

Then, a few days later, Sam Rawlie happened to show a 
snapshot of one of his current cookies to Orlando, who 
looked with relish—she was nude and posing in an anatomi¬ 
cally impossible position—and asked her name. 

don’t know from when it was Cajun, but it’s Noreen 
Lawrence now,” Sam reported. "She wants to be a big moom 
pitchur star. She has the eyes for it, wouldn’t you say?” 

' "Who’s looking at eyes? Does she have any talent—aside 
from impersonating pretzels, I mean?” 

"Not a sliver. She’s a knockout and she walks pretty well, 
but that’s about it. Maybe she’ll make it in movies, anyway, 
though. She wouldn’t be the first big moom pitchur star who 
can’t act, sing or dance.” 

"I'm having an evil thought.” 

"I’ll bet you are,” Sam said. "Give me the picture back. It 
wasn't proper for me to show you Mom in the first place.” 

"No,^ this evil thought has to do with Schaeffer and the 
whole illustrious Bullard establishment. Where is this chick 
now? How soon can you get her over here?” 

Sam Rawlie grew grave. "Wait a sec, Harry. She’s a wild 
piece, but she’s not a hustler. I mean . . . well, she’s my 
cookie these days, for better or for worse, and maybe she’d nod 
for you, but I don’t want to share her with anybody just—” 

"Douse it. Sambo,” Orlando interrupted. “I’m not going to 
get chummy. The evil plot I’m hatching is strictly legit.” 

That evening he had Rawlie bring her to Scandia, where 
he and Marshall Downing were having dinner and discussing 
the pew songs to be written for the picture. They walked in 
at nine-thirty, and Orlando nearly dropped lus drink. She was 
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a breathtak'er, lean and willowy and fresh-looking and maybe 
twenty years old, and he wondered why pictures or, television 
hadn’t grabbed her if she’d been in Hollywood for longer 
than an hour. Her clothes and drop earrings were flashy and 
all wrong, and her teeth were imperfect, but Sam :Rawlie 
hadn’t lied; she was a knockout. 

He and Downing stood as RawHe made the introductions, 
then they all sat at the round table. ‘‘Have you had your din¬ 
ner yet, Noreen?” Orlando asked. 

*‘Oh sure. I’m a country girl; I eat early,” she said with a 
smile that was about as country-girl as Mata Hari. “I’ll have 
me a little bourbon and water, though, if it’s all right.”, 

“I think it’s all right,” said Orlando, nodding to 'the waiter 
and placing the order. 

“While the man’s here, why don’t we just make’that a dou¬ 
ble bourbon, to save his shoeleather some wear and tear,” she 
said. 

The waiter nodded and went away. 

“I should warn you,” Rawlie said as he lighted her ciga¬ 
rette, “Miss Lawrence here is from the backwoods and she 
was weaned on bourbon. I can handle the firewater pretty 
good, but rd hate to get in a contest with her.” 

“That’s a big fib,” she said to Orlando, her smile bigger. 
She did nothing to hide the imperfect teeth, he noticed. “You 
make me sound like a lush.” 

“What backwoods are you from?” asked Orlando. 

She was very much the center of attention now, and she 
clearly knew it and was clearly happy with it. “Cajun coun¬ 
try. You know, Louisiana.” 

“I’m a fairly good detective when it comes to dialects, but 
I would’ve flunked on you. I would’ve placed you in the Mid-, 
west somewhere.” 

.“Well, I left pretty early. I’ve been pretty, much all over,” 

For the next hour a fascinated Orlando purposely kept the 
talk srnall and inconsequential, holding out no promises or 
suggestions of promises for her to put in her hand. Marshall 
•Downing said good night and left, Sam Rawlie stayed,'but he 
was blandly ignored. Orlando watched her carefully and lis¬ 
tened to her answer questions and volunteer information 
about herself. She’d been married at sixteen to a dog barber 
and had been divorced last year, at twenty. She was sorry she 
hadn’t gone farther in school because she thought she^had in¬ 
telligence, but she wasn’t too sorry. She had been a. waitress, 
a manicurist, a movie usherette, this crummy job and that, ; 
and‘she took pride in the fact that she’d come this far with- 
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out having turned into a tramp. She ^vanled to f tPj®* 
tures, but she was relaxed about it; she obviously diont be- 
licve in snowing anybody or making up tales. 

He was intrigued that there was so little bull in her, any 
other girl remotely like her would by now have found a way 
to grab hold of him, symbolically or actually. He believed she 
really wouldn’t do anything she didn’t want to do, and he was 
impressed that this hHIbUly, this untapped and possibly 
bright-as-hell hillbilly, had a sense of herself that was strong 
and positive. 

He was impressed, too, by how busy she w'as keeping the 
waiter. She was putting those bourbons away steadily, but if 
she was getting loaded or even high there was no sign of it. 
This pleased Orlando, who had met few females who could 
drink a lot and hold it well. 

“Noreen and I should—ah—^be cutting out soon,” said the 
uncomfortable Rawlie. “We have some things to attend to, 
don’t we, Noreen?” 

Orlando continued to ignore him. “How do you pay for 
your groceries now, Noreen?” he asked. 

“Didn’t Sam tell you?” 

Sam butted in anxiously. “I didn’t tell this mug much of 
anything. I want you to myself.” 

“And you got me,” she said, patting Rawlie’s arm but di¬ 
recting her gaze to Orlando. “I model. I could say I’m a fash¬ 
ion model, but what’s the point in being silly? I do some na- 
derwcar modeling for a place off Wilshire, but mainly I do 
cheesecake for the girlie magazines. Cheesecake and some¬ 
times in the birthday suit, but I don’t mean Tillie-acd-Mac 
stuff—^nothing raw.” 

Catching Rawiie’s silent plea, he didn’t mention fee snap¬ 
shot of her he'd seen. Instead, he got down to business. “Do 
something for me, will you?” he directed. “Read this menn xo 
me. Let your voice do all the tricks it can—happy, ssd, mad, 
hysterical, sexy, cutie-poo—the whole works.” 

Rawlie’s eyes widened but hers did not. She obeyed his in¬ 
structions, starting with the appetizers and finishing v,-ith the 
brandies and cordials. She was bad but not hopeless 
was a freshness and vivacity that might possibly comi 
through on a screen. 


You want to be 


tures?” Orlando asked. 


in pic 


“Sure,” she answered in a tone she might have used if 
offered an ice cream sundae. ^ 

‘All nght. Now I don’t promise you a single thing, but I 
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do promise to get back to you, through Sam, within three 
days, one way or the other. I can’t tell you any more. Okay?” 

“Sure.”. . ‘ - 

After the last rites of prolonged and meaningless small 
talk, Rawlie hustled her away. Orlando stayed behind to have 
a Drambuie—liqueurs made him slightly ill, but someone 
once important but now forgotten had advised him to drink 
liqueur after restaurant dinners—and then he paid the check 
and was driven home to the Canyon by Tullio. Jimmy was 
well and asleep. Miriam was awake in bed, reading The New 
Yorker and sniffling with a cold. Orlando undressed silently, 
brushed his teeth, got into his pajama tops, slipped into bed, 
and took the magazine from Miriam, who relinquished it 
without a fuss. He reached over to switch off the light and 
entered her, quickly and without play, pretending* she was 
Noreen Lawrence. 


Because it was all such a delicious joke, because it was a 
game he was determined to win—and win against the clock 
—Orlando went into action with fierce exuberance. He, 
asked for the studio’s list of stock players who would be' 
suitable for the schoolmarm part and rejected them all. A 
memo from Ned Schaeffer read, “Why so fussy all of a sud¬ 
den? Thought you were the man in such a hurry to conclude 
picture.” The reply, delivered by Vince Moschetta, read, “Pa¬ 
tience is a virtue. You’ll flip over the Meade replacement. Or- 
\ lando.” 

The more determined he became to show the Bullard 
mossbacks who he was and what he could get away, with, the 
more convinced he became that the plan would have to 
seen through. As Gilmore and Rawlie reworked the script, 
de-emphasizing the female lead but tailoring the part to a 
beauty innocent of talent, he had the cookie brought to him. 
He was delighted to find that, in spite of the flashiness and 
carnival taste, she looked brighter and lovelier in midafler- 
noon than she had at Scandia. 

“Starting now, this minute,” he said, sitting behind a desk 
in one of the mauve-colored offices of Orlando Enterprises, 
“would you be willing to drop everything, including. lunch 
and sleep, to concentrate on the timetable I have set up for 
you?” ■ “ ; 

She was sitting coolly across from him, her long, excellent 
legs crossed discreetly. “Yes,” she said, still far from breath¬ 
less, still refusing-.to jump on his shoulders with gush or even 
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gratitude. Sitting in chairs and on couches around the office, 
silently apprehensive, were his movie agent, Nate West; his 
general manager, Vince Moschetta; his personal secretary and 
coffee and Scotch gopher, Candy Rhodes; his publicist, Jeff 
Cutler; and one of his assembly of worriers and coat-hangers, 
Murray Travis, from the Ida Bisigloni days. 

He was formal with her, partly because he had the mild 
sweats from having started to drink too early and too much, 
partly because, in his growing determination to see this joke 
through, he wondered if he knew what in hell he was doing. 
He had mentioned his plan to Miriam. Miriam had told him 
that his insistence on putting an inexperienced unknown in a 
major picture only to prove his power was not only potentially 
dangerous but childish as well. Nate West and Vince had al¬ 
ready told him he was a damn fool, 

“All right, then we get the wheels turning,” he said, mo¬ 
tioning for Candy to pour drinks for everyone. “Nafe West 
here is the best agent in the business and just about the only 
honest one. He’ll fill you in on the dollars-and-cents bit. To¬ 
morrow night we’ll run a screen test on you at the studio, 
after all the drones have gone home. There’s a genius of a 
coordinator named Liz Anthony who’ll be here soon, and 
you’ll stay under her wing till and maybe after tomorrow 
night. She’s going to work on your hair and your posture and 
your makeup, and she’ll take you from here to a dentist who’s 
waiting to put some temporary caps on your teeth. She has a 
script for the test that she’ll bring along and you’ll work on it 
together while you’re in the dental chair. The longest single 
appointment youTI have from now till tomorrow night will be 
in that chair—the man tells me it’s impossible to do what we 
want done in such a short time, but he’ll get it done—and 
you’ll use that time in the chair to listen carefully to Mrs, 
Anthony and do everything she says. Don’t worry about the 
script. There’s some movement in it but not too many lines to 
memorize, and I’ll do the test with you. One or two quick 
rehearsals between us tomorrow and we’II be ready to roll.” 
He paused, once more impressed that the expression on her 
face had barely changed. “No questions, I hope?” 

“No,” she said blandly, shaking her head, but he noticed 
that her hand was trembling slightly as she raised her drink 
to her ripe and incorruptible lips. “There aren’t any barnacles 
on you, are there?” she commented. “You don’t waste a sec¬ 
ond.” 

Liz Anthony, brisk and mannish and colossally efficient, 
amved, said hello to everyone and took the cookie in tow. 
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Lawrence paused at the door before she ;went. “Good-by for 
now ” she said, smiling at Orlando. Nothing in her smile or 
. manner suggested gratitude. 

“If you pull this off, Chutzpah-sahib'^' said Jeff Cutler, “I 
promise to get you two full pages in the Old Testament.” 

' “I don’t like any of it,” complained Vince, shaking his 
massive head. “It’s a trick you’re playing, Harry. I thought 
you had too much going for you to mess with tricks like 
this.” 

“Candy,” Orlando said to his secretary, “let’s hear from the 
ladies. Is it going to work?” • . 

She shrugged. “With you and Liz propping her-"up it 
should—^for a while, anyway. She’s got spark and she’s a look¬ 
er, I’ll give her that. Whether it comes through, on camera is 
something else again. As of now she looks like a student at 
the Barnum and Bailey School of Dramatic Arts, but if she’s 
‘ at all flexible I can see where Liz can give her the Galatea 
treatment for the time being.” 

Orlando turned to Vince and Nate, spreading his fingers. 
“See? We have us an Instant Moom Pitchur Stan” 

Vince went on shaking his head. 


By the next night, when Orlando entered his studio trailer and 
stripped to his shorts for a Patsy rubdown, miracles had been 
wrought. The day had been a busy one, shooting an interior 
\ scene and keeping out of the path of the Bullard brass and 
conferring with Rawlie and Wayne Gilmore on their revamp- 
' ing progress with the schoolmarm role, but Liz Anthony and 
her coterie of gnomes had kept him informed of news, along 
the Lawrence front. Liz had phoned in once to report that 
things looked reasonably hopeful. Her gnomes had called in 
oftener to repeat essentially the same news. They added that 
Lawrence was juggling most of her hurried responsibilities 
well, between bitchings that the dentist was killing her, 

Vince had arranged for the cameraman, Jack Spencer, and a 
skeleton crew to shoot the screen test on a far-back lot where 
the Bullard bullies would never think to look, even if they 
had any suspicions that something un-Bullard was going on. 
Vince had also paid the little band of Bullard stool pigeons to 
look the other way, assuring them that he and Mr. Orlando 
were taking full responsibility. At nearly ten, Liz knocked at 
•the trailer door to announce that Instant Star was outside, al¬ 
ready made up and dressed in her schoolmarm costume. Or- 
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lando put on a dressing robe and nodded for Patsy to let 
them in. 

The change was startling. She came in, a combination of 
calm and vague fatigue and radiance he could have prayed 
for but not predicted little more than thirty-six hours before. 
The radiance, the radiance ... her hair was a masterwork 
and those almond eyes were utterly bewitching. And the per¬ 
fect teeth made the lazy smile memorable now, where before 
it had been merely striking. 

don’t believe it,” he said softly, his eyes fastened to the 
whole of the creation. “What hath Liz wrought ...” 

“An ulcer for herself,” sighed Liz, deadpan but obviously 
proud of what she had accomplished. “I am going home now 
to sleep for forty days and forty nights. And Fm so beat Fm 
going to do it alone.” 

“That I don’t believe, but if you could manage this miracle 
you can swing that one, too.” He kissed her ear, thanked her 
again, and gently ushered her to the door. “When you wake 
up, honey, don’t be surprised to find Fve transferred the 
Bank of America over in your name.” 

“Fd be surprised if you didn’t,” Liz Anthony replied. Giv¬ 
ing the creation only a tired nod, she remarked, “Good luck 
to you folks in movieland,” and left to go to Orlando’s car, 
where Tullio was waiting to drive her home. 

He closed the door and stared. As Patsy began to lay out 
his wardrobe for the test, Lawrence lit her own cigarette, 
blew out a billow of smoke, and said, “This outfit’s so tight I 
can’t even sit down. I not only haven’t closed my eyes since 
yesterday in your office, I haven’t had a bite to eat—because 
there wasn’t time and because this crap in my mouth is tor¬ 
turing me. You could at least take pity on me and have 
somebody dig up some bourbon somewhere.” 

Orlando laughed, a trace uneasy with the drink he was 
holding in his hand. He nodded the order to Palsy, who 
began to fill it. “You look tired.” 

“I wonder why.” 

“Will a blast make you more tired, or make you look more 
tired? We’re ahead of the game now, but I wouldn’t want 
you to come across less than your best on camera.” 

“I’il look okay. What worries me is my acting. That Liz 
coached me and coached me and I got everything straight in 
my head, but I listened to myself and I think I slink.” 

She says otherwise.” He set up a slant-board chair for her 
^ that she could lean back without wrinkling the costume. 
He took the drink from Patsy and handed it to her. “Now, 
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take it easy. While I’m getting dressed you and I will go over 
the lines. Tve memorized them and you say you have. Ready, 
or do you want to relax for a minute with that toddie?”- 

“No, we better get started. Then if I stink as .much as I 
think I do, you’ll know it right off and that’ll be that and nice 
to know you.” 

“You’ll get an Oscar,” he said, and stepped behind the cur¬ 
tain to hasten out of his robe and into a T-shirt. He returned 
to her and tried to judge her reaction to seeing him move 
about the trailer in his underwear. There wasn’t any reaction. 

They began the scene as she drank and he dressed: the brief 
scene Wayne and Sam had written originally for him and 
Phyllis Meade and had quickly refashioned for him and a 
no-talent replacement. The scene had him, a dude newly ar¬ 
rived in the Wyoming town, walking the schoolmarm home 
from their first date, a barn dance. He was Ben,.the fast talk¬ 
er, intent on harmlessly needling her, Miss“ Sally, the super- 
virgin of a teacher who talked little and who was doing her 
best to hide her attraction to him. It was the kind of scene 
. Phyllis could breeze through with cute subtlety and understat¬ 
ed wit. As it was now rewoven, it demanded very little skill. 

They began, and almost at once Orlando heard the bells 
ring. She was no Phyllis—she wasn’t even Noreen Lawrence, 
whoever Noreen Lawrence was—^but she was infinitely better, 
less tinny and restrained and more authoritative in her deliv¬ 
ery than he had had the wildest right to expect. They did the 
scene together, straight through, from beginning to end, ex¬ 
cluding only the final clinch. 

Completely dressed now, he beamed. “By Jesus, honey, 
you just might really win that Oscar, after all!” 

“When’s the last time you ever told anybody the truth?” 

“This minute. Come on, let’s go through it again with the 
Walking and the angles and the business.”' 

. She stood, blinking, and extended her glass for Patsy to re¬ 
fill it. “Can I tell you something? I didn’t go to some fancy 
college, but I’m no dumbbell. I know what’s happening to 
me, I know this is the biggest break of my life. And you 
know what I’m thinking about? That my teeth hurt like hell.” 

“Honey, I’m going to grow a whole new set and give them 
to you. Come on now,” 

Her timing faltered here and there, and there was no doubt 
that she could have benefited immensely from a dozen more 
walkthroughs, but Orlando was ecstatic; she was so damned 
- unexpectedly good, , and she looked so marvelously mouth- 
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watering that it was incomprehensible that anything—Any¬ 
thing could go haywire from now on. 

The closcup finish was to have her glare at him and say, 
half-miffed by his needling and half-fearful of her own 
aroused desires, "1 can find my way to the boardinghouse by 
myself now, thank you.” He would then slowly, sweetly take 
her in his arms, say, ‘‘I wouldn’t stop you for anything,” and 
plant a chaste kiss on her worried Ups. She was to come up 
from the clinch showing she was still straitlaced but demon¬ 
strating at the same time with her eyes that she bad been 
mightily affected. 

The finish went shatteringly wrong. Either she was trying 
to be an actress or she confused herself with the title role in 
Wildfire^ but she went whoppingly out of character the in¬ 
stant his chaste kiss began. She molded her body against his 
and her tongue nearly dislodged his tonsils, 

”Oh, teacher!” he breathed. 

Her face was flushed, he could see, even with the layer of 
makeup on it. Her eyes were serious, erotic-serious. She ap¬ 
peared to be as unbothered by Patsy’s presence in the back¬ 
ground as he was. He had the scary impression that if he 
were to make the slightest move toward her now, she would 
tell the screen test temporarily to go stuff itself. 

He stepped quickly away and cleared his throat. “Where 
did you learn Method acting, in Cajun country?” he said, tak¬ 
ing a cigarette. 

“Learn what?” 

Forcing himself to control his shakiness, Orlando grinned. 
“Honey, I have a hunch Miss Sally wouldn’t kiss like that, 
not even in the last reel.” 

“Sorry. I’ll behave.” 

She heard him laugh and asked what was so funny. “Imag¬ 
ine me,” he said, “glad to hear a cookie like you promise to 
behave.” 


They walked onto the set, where the lights and the crew 
were ready. Orlando directed the test himself, and he was sat¬ 
isfied, fcmr hours after beginning, that no one’s time had been 
wasted. Gambling that he had it, he thanked the crew and sent 
them home. He instructed Emil Ritter, a crackerjack cutter, to 
then summoned Noreen Lawrence to him, 

^ust be ready for a rest home by now.” 

^ the weirdest thing,” she said. “I was falling off my feet 
before, and right now I feel like I could keep on for a w4k.” 

now Srab some shuteye 

now, because there s no question in my mind that you’re going 
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to be so rich and famous that you won’t have time to sleep 
ever again* How far is it from here to your pad?” 

- ”The other side of the moon, at this time of morning. La 
Ciencga.” 

J “Christ, that is outer space.” He thought fast, “Look, you 
do this. When you’ve changed back to civilian clothes have 
one of the boys around here show you to my car; You tell the 
driver, Tullio, that I said to take you to the Beverly Hills. I 
rent a pleasant enough little broom closet there. He’ll take you 
upstairs and let you in. You get that shuteye and wait there till 
you hear from me.” 

“The Hotel Beverly Hills? Hey, that’s first class.” ' 

“Peasants go second class, honey. O.K., move. I’m going to 
work now.” 

“Work? What’ve you been doing all night long?” 

“Playing.” He purposely left her this way, not smiling any 
special kind of smile, not glancing back as he strode toward 
the cutting room, preferring to keep her guessing. Joining 
Emil, he freed his shirt’s top button, chased a Dexamyl down 
5vith a short Scotch, and set to work. The smell of the cookie 
kept coming back to him, the smell and the curve and the 
. lines and the animal that she was. Keep her guessing, hell, he 
told himself. She’s written volumes. She doesn’t have to guess 
about one damn thing, 

He^ felt a twinge at the thought of taking her from Sam 
^ Rawlie, but only a twinge; Sam didn’t own her, it wasn’t a 
‘‘matter of stealing. 


Blithely ignoring Vince’s gaggle of reservations, Orlando 
shaved and showered and phoned personally to invite Ned 
Schaeffer, the picture’s director Roland Woodward, Big Papa 
Irving E. Bullard, and some handpicked baby Bullard brass to 
Screening Room A at two. He refused to tell any of them 
why. He was friendly, but his tone suggested ftat none of 
them be a minute later than two in Screening Room A. 

They filed in, more or less in reverse order of their impor¬ 
tance, arid sat in the leather chairs. He could separate the cu¬ 
rious ones from the furious ones immediately. The curious 
ones simply wanted to know why they had been summoned 
here at 'this peculiar time of day, but the furious ones already 
raew. Someone had leaked the word that some unauthorized 
Orlando shenanigans had been going on through the 
.night in the studio, and tliey were quietly furious because they 
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•were afraid to alienate their current top money-making peir- 

“Whenever you’re ready,” he called to the projection rocOT. 
He sat in the leather chair next to Big Papa’s, tired now that 
the pep pill had worn off and still a little jumpy because the 
tranquiUzer hadn’t yet begun to take effect, but relaxed 
enough to know that he was going to get lus way, and m 

spades. , , ,. 

The short test was a work of art, by damn, and the cookie 
absolutely edible, with a primitive, sensual nimbus that nearly 
blotted Orlando off the screen. He had made his point, he 
knew, well before the screen went dark and the lights went up. 

Big Papa, a five-foot bison whose cataclysmic temper out¬ 
bursts were legendary, sat still for a time. Then: “Why didn’t 
you. talk all this over before you did this?” 

“ii didn’t want to bother anybody, Irving,” Orlando said 
slyly. “What counts is that she’s great, right?” 

“She’s got a certain flair, but —" 

“Certain flair, hell,” said Orlando enthusiastically. “She’s 
dynamite, and you have her under wraps cheap, Irving, and 
she's going to replace Meade.” 

He grinned and left the screening room, hearing the hub¬ 
bub behind him beginning to rise. 

He waited a discreet hour, then went to see Bullard alone 
in Bullard’s office. 

“I’ve always given you your head at this studio, Harry,” 
said Bullard gravely, nodding across a mile of marble desk. 
“I’ve always humored you because I like you.” 

Orlando nodded. “And I’ve always hauled in gorgeous 
grosses.” 

“The others are dead set against your highhandedness. 
Woodward’s so mad he threatened to go on suspension,” 

“Let him. I’ll direct the picture. Roily’s whole approach is 
a lead balloon, anyway. I’ll bring you in a hell of a grosser, 
Irving.” 

“Forty years in this industry, and now I’m taking orders 
from a singer.” 

^ Orlando kissed Big Papa’s bald head. “Don’t be silly, Irv¬ 
ing Nobody’s big enough to give Irving Bullard orders.” 

An hour later he let himself into the hotel suite, depleted 
by the long night and invigorated by what had been accom¬ 
plished, yearning for sleep and wild to see her. The living 
and ft first glance everything in it looked 
looked months before, the last 
time he had seen it, and the cold fear struck him that she 
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wasn’t here, that she had been here and gone, that she.hadn’t 
even come‘here. 

No, she’d been here, at least. The bar in the living room 
still had water marks, fairly fresh ones, and the bourbon sup¬ 
ply—a whisky he and his friends never messed with—^had 
certainly been chewed at. A bottle had been emptied and lay 
on its side now on the rug. Another bottle stood upright on 
the bar, a bit more than half full. Ashtrays brimmed with lip¬ 
stick-smudged butts. A cigarette bum the size of a fifty-cent 
piece had damaged part of the wall-to-wall carpet. 

The wide bed in the bedroom was rumpled, but the. room 
was vacant. He charged through it, feeling like an anxious 
and homy Little Jack Homer, and saw that lights were on in 
the john. He burst in. 

She was in the bathtub, looking bright-eyed and content.in 
soapsuds up to her neck, and a dark drink and a burning cig¬ 
arette in an ashtray were on the can seat, within her reach. 

*‘Hi,” she said throatily, registering no surprise. “I just got 
up an hour ago. I slept like a rock, then I peeked into the ice 
box and it was full up and I had a stevedore’s meal. Where’ve 
you been?” 

“I just finished my paper route.” 

She giggled, and he wondered whether she was already a 
little high or still had a small edge on since before she’d gone 
to sleep. She was giving him her full, languid attention, nev¬ 
ertheless, and he could hear the thump of his heart. “What’d 
you call this? A broom closet? Mister, you could put 
whole town where I was born and raised smack in that living 
room out there—citizens and cops and babies and dogs and 
cats and hogs included—and you’d still have space for a dou¬ 
ble row of privies.” 

The tub’s steam mildly dizzied him. He drew off his jacket 
and said, still standing far from her, “You don’t seem very 
interested in how the screen test went,” 

“Sure I am,” she drawled, reaching that superbly sculp¬ 
tured arm out to retrieve her cigarette. “How did the screen 
test go? Is it all done? Did the nice studio look at it?” 

“They did, and you’re in.” 

"That’s nice.” - * 

“You sound as though you can’t stand any more excite¬ 
ment,” he said sarcastically. 

"I said that’s nice, didn’t I?” she said, smiling. “I mean it» 
-It’s nice. Now I better ask you the same question again: 
, Where’ve you been? I’m a country girl. I get scared alone in 
a big place like this.” 
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“Miss Sally, I can’t imagine you scared of anything—^in¬ 
cluding King Kong.” 

The lazy laugh was pure liquid. “You’re right about King 
Kong. Isn’t he supposed to be the one who huffs and puffs 
but it don't mean anything because he’s got no pecker? That 
sort of gorilla never scares me.” 

Ruffled by the bitch-benign insolence that was becoming to 
a floozie but not to a would-be starlet lying in a bathtub in 
the Beverly Hills Hotel, Orlando turned and bounded back 
into the front room; there he built a strong, restorative Bell’s 
with one hand and loosened his necktie with the other. It w^ 
roughly five o’clock, an impossible and totally unreal hour in 
Los Angeles, or at least in Hollywood-type Los Angeles. It 
was too late for work and too early for cocktails, and the 
drivers were only beginning to gather steam to slaughter one 
another on the freeways. It was quiet. 

The drink tasted fiat because he didn’t really want it, but 
he swallov/ed it and poured another, as if it were a commit¬ 
ment, He was nibbling at his lower lip and pacing the living 
room when she ambled in, barefoot, wearing one of the Jap¬ 
anese morning gowns Vince kept stocked here for droppers- 
in, and he was certain he wore his confusion like a neon sign. 
Her face was scrubbed and without a hint of makeup. Her 
hair fell freely. She was carrying an empty glass and a ca¬ 
nary-devouring smile, 

“I go ape for long, soapy, hot baths in great big tubs,” she 
said, replenishing her drink with the ease of a hostess. ‘Tm a 
real water baby.” 

“You’re a real bottle baby, too,” he snorted, nudging his 
chin in the direction of the liquor. “How much do you stash 
away over a twenty-four-hour period?” 

“Too much for anybody else. Just enough for me. If I start¬ 
ed counting, that’d take the fun out of it, wouldn’t it?” 

The sheer gown was sashed tightly at the trim waist, high¬ 
lighting the outlines of that tight little rump, but if she was 
aiming any of the package of delicacies at him she was doing 
it with an understated brilliance bordering on genius. He 
touched her arm, aware that his sense of timing was all off, 
that instead of being cool he was ruffled and serious, that he 
was going for her like a panting teen-ager. 

She got the message instantly and casually drew away. 

You’re in a sweet little sweat, aren’t you, honeybunch?” she 
drawled, raising her glass to her lips. “That’s no way. Slow 
and easy’s the way. Didn’t you ever read that in books?” 

Orlando wanted to slap her. He remembered the snapshot 
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Rawlie had shown him and he was incensed how that she had 
the nerve to pull this supercilious crap on him. His face red¬ 
dened, and this seemed only to amuse her. “Anything wrong; 
doll? My, you’re frowning up a storm.” 

He lunged, grabbing a handful of material at her shoulder 
and fiercely ripping her sleeve. Her composure vanished and 
she threw t^e fresh drink at him, spitting, “BastardtSonofa- 
bitch bastard!” She balled her fingers into fists and punched 
at him as he half-dragged, half-carried her to the next room, 
and he was unendurably excited because the battle she was 
giving him was relentless and angry, clearly no act. She was 
cursing and trying to land a solid kick as he lifted her off the 
floor and dumped her on the bed. 

Once dumped, though, the struggle was instantly out of 
her. She lay back, the gown awry, an elfin grin spreading like 
syrup over her glistening face. 

“What do you do next, caveman?” she asked sweetly, look¬ 
ing up at him. “Whup me with your belt?” 

Puffing hard, swaying, Orlando continued to glare at her as 
he began to unbutton his shirt, and then - abruptly left her to 
go into the bathroom. Behind the closed door he fought to 
control his breathing and wondered how he could possibly 
have handled things so badly. He stripped, anointed his un-. 
easy body with Knize from the cabinet and dressed in a Sulka 
robe from the bathroom closet. The panting lust he had brought 
into the suite had steadily drained away, and now, dampened by 
the memory of that infantile lunge, it was all but dissolved. And 
that scene couldn’t be shot again. Jesus! 

At last, his control restored, he returned to the bedroom. 

The curtains had been drawn and a distant floor lamp was 
lit but beamed away from her. The blanket and sheets had 
been smoothed out and she lay atop the bed, the morning 
gown nowhere in. evidence. Her long hair splashed over the 
. pillow and there was a repose in her eyes and smile that 
made her someone soft and entirely new to him. Her ankles 
were crossed delicately and her hands were relaxed at her 
sides. She was joltingly beautiful, almost angelic. 

Orlando sat near her at the bed’s edge and took one of her 
hands, and the gentleness of her smile was contagious. “Well, 
the cat’s out of the bag,” she said quietly, “For all those 
steamy shots of me in the raunchy girlie books, all I got for a 
topdeck is two healthy warts. Sam—Sam Rawlie—told me 
when I wear a sweater I look like I’m smuggling gooseber- 
, ries.” 

. “Rawlie’s a comedian,” said the absurdly jealous Orlando, 
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one between his lips, and settled back to be close. “I picked 
me a man mountain,” she purred, 

“A fast one, anyway.” 

She slapped his belly lightly, playfully. “Quit that stuff! 
You and me.had it going for us since that night in the restau¬ 
rant. Why shouldn’t it’ve been fast the first time out—or in? 

' It didn’t take more than half a minute, but it was the wildest 
for me.” 

“You were the one preaching about slow and easy,”, 

Noreen laughed and nuzzled her cheek at his chest, ‘Tm 
full of baloney. What I am, I’m some sort of a freak if yoU' 
go comparing me with other girls—the ones who aren’t nym¬ 
phos, 1 mean. If 1 really dig a fella—and I dug you right off 
—it doesn’t need anything to get me all stoked up. Girls’ 
aren’t supposed to adrhit things like that, are they?” 

Orlando wanted to ask her how many fellas she’d really 
dug in twenty-one years, and didn’t. They got up eventually, - 
and he put some records on the machine while she tended 
bar for them both. He placed a call to the Canyon and told 
Miriam an unavoidable conference, lasting probably through 
most of the night, would keep him away from home. 

Noreen’s lazy hand was roaming over him as he finished 
the call and settled back. She sat beside him, nude, her legs 
folded beneath her and a smile on her face. “You still report 
in to Mama?” 

“Let’s drop that,” he snapped. 

She nodded. He remembered that he hadn’t eateii all day, 

\ and suddenly he was starving. “I’ll phone down to’ Room . 
' Service. Maybe you’re hungry again. Would yoii like some¬ 
thing?” 

“Yes, I’d like to sock you for being so extravagant,”- she 
said, leaping to her feet. “There’s enough frozen steaks and 
stuff in the kitchen to feed an army. You keep your diand off 
that phone and on me and watch a first-class short-order 
cook go to work. How do you eat your steak, nice and 
burnt?” 

“Nice and medium.” 

She stood before him, her fists on her hips, and she did a 
brief, teasing grind and bump. “Coming right up.” 

“So am 1.” Orlando laughed and watched her go to the 
kitchen, swinging her backside in a parody of the sexpot walk 
affected by starlets. Weighing and bouncing a cigarette lighter 
idly in his hand, he tried to recall when he had been this 
happy, this unsure of tomorrow and next week and still so 
. profoundly happy. If he’d done Sam Rawlie wrong, he would 
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make it up to Sam* somehow. He thought of Stan Louric, his 
attorney and Dutch uncle and fearless bawicr-outcr. Stan 
would be back in L.A. soon, after a month in Europe, would 
learn about Orlando’s nose-thumbing coup at the studio, and 
would assuredly roast him. He could hear the arguments 
now. 

And he would calm Stan’s feathers when the time came. In 
the meantime he regarded the joyous wiggling of his toes. 

In the kitchen, Noreen looked positively obscene in the 
cook’s apron that covered her in front and dramatically ex¬ 
posed her keestcr when she turned around. She was chatter¬ 
ing as she worked, ordering him to clear out of her way, or¬ 
dering him to scrape the carrots, acting so ludicrously wifely 
that he was moved. The meal was superb, and he told her so. 

Through the night they drank and dozed and wakened at 
intervals to experiment boldly and ihrilUngly with each other. 
In the morning he left the bed and walked softly to phone 
Vince from the living room. His tongue felt like a horsehair 
doormat, and he throbbed with the tension of having had not 
nearly enough sleep for two nights. Yet as he heard the vigor 
and command in his voice, as he thought again of that in¬ 
comparable bundle of sensations in the other room, he was 
once more buoyed. Sleep was something for dead people. “I’ll 
be in the trailer in an hour,” he told Vince. “Meet me there.” 

“HI lay odds there’ll be some other members of your fan 
club in that trailer,” said Vince. “Ned Schaeffer's gunning for 
you, and so is Woodward, and they’re screaming their heads 
off about how you’re running the circus. I hear from the 
grapevine that they’re threatening to demand a special board 
of directors' meeting pronto if Big Papa doesn’t step on you 
in a hurry, why'd you raise so much sand when it isn’t neces¬ 
sary? What’s the point? How does it pay to get them so mad 
at you when all you would’ve had to do—” 

“Nobody’s mad at me,” Orlando cut in. “Everybody’s play¬ 
ing tin soldier, that’s all, and within a week everything’s going 
to be dandy.” 

He replaced the receiver, called down to the desk to have a 
taxi in front of the hotel’s south door in exactly thirty min- 
utes, and hung up to return to the bedroom to dress; he could 
shave and^ shower at the studio. He switched on the ceiling 
light, rousing the tousled Noreen into gradual, yawning half- 
v/akcfulness. She smiled when she saw him and extended her 
arms. 

What’re you doing, stretching or reaching?” he asked, 
choosmg his clothes. 
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“That all depends. How soon are you leaving?” 

“Very soon.” 

“Then I’m reaching,” she said and kicked the blanket and 
sheet off her. Orlando blinked, regarded the'^silk shorts he 
was just about to climb into, and climbed into the bed in¬ 
stead. The ilight was begun and completed in five minutes 
and then, the contented Cheshire, she was ready to turn over 
and go back to sleep. 

“No you don’t,” he declared, seriously dressing now. 
“You’re a working stiff and it’s ten o’clock in the morning 
already. I want you on the set at twelve sharp,” 

“I had it easier when I was slinging hash,” Noreen said, 
yawning. ' . - 

“Easier, yeah, but not fancier. I want some black coffee. 
Let’s see how fast you can hop out'of that sack and fix me 
some.” 

She frowned. “Who are you ordering around?” 

“You, goddess. Come on, up and away.” 

Resentment softened to guarded amusement, and she got 
up to pad, still naked, to the kitchen. She was pouring coffee 
..'when he joined her ten minutes later. He gulped his, and she 
calmly laced her own with an inch of bourbon. 

“While we’re talking about ordering around,” he said, “I 
want you to fan it with the hooch, till the picture starts tak¬ 
ing form at least I’m serious about this. Are you listening to 
me?” 

“Every word.” She grinned, sipping. “Just don’t crowd me, 
okay? I’m starting to get an idea of the.stakes, but I know 
how to take care of myself and not get anybody in hot water. 
Stop worrying and kiss me.” 

Her smoothly brushed insolence irritated him again, and he 
decided not to go near her. “Right now I’d rather go on wor- ■ 
lying. Remember: twelve o’clock noon on the button.” 

. “Ves, master,” she acknowledged, curtsying broadly. 

Still irked, he strode out of the suite. He wore dark glasses 
and kept his head lowered in the elevator, but the other pas¬ 
sengers did double takes and recognized him. 


“Where to now?” asked Ricki, driving slowly along Willock 
Avenue. . 

• He started, jolted from his reverie. Where to indeed? How 
far from the Bronx can you go? “Back to the hotel. No, wait 
Nestor’s ought to still be open. Let’s go to Ernie Nestor’s.” 
They headed downtown to the Fifty-seventh .Street jazz 
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club in which Orlando had a 

and which he seldom remembered so 

■town. Jimmy would be coming to see him m the ^ormng, 
he should have a quiet drink, turn in early, and be 
bright-eyed and solid Dad, to greet the boy. But it was silly to 
have that quiet drink alone at the hotel. There might be some 
friends hanging around Nestor’s. . j uu 

Big Ernie Nestor spotted him at the door as he Pp ^ 
his coat, thumped him on the back with a ham-sized hand 
and bawled, *‘Hey, you Eyetalian! Why you here, crummm 

up the joint?” . 

. *‘I promise not to pee on the rug,” said Orlando, smumg, 
and entered the smoky labyrinth of the club. 

The old New York cronies were there. 

The girls were there. 

The booze was there. 

“Let’s all go to my place,” he instructed after the third 
round. Everyone, or nearly everyone, went. Ernie sent 
enough food and liquor to nourish a convention. 

The party was at its loudest at four o’clock when Orlando, 
weaving, squinted at his watch and realized that it was a mat¬ 
ter of small hours before Jimmy would be knocking at the 
front door. 

“Out,” he announced. 

The room froze. 

“Everybody out. Now.” 

Everybody went. Everybody except one sober blonde 
named Bootsy, who had hopes. “Here,” said Orlando, unstea¬ 
dily peeling off a hundred-dollar bill and handing it to her, 
I m turning in. You spend an hour here, or however long it 
takes, and clean up the joint like a whistle. Yes?” 

“Yes,” said Bootsy, slicking the bhl inside her bra. “One 
scullery maid coming up.” 

"You’re the top of the barrel,” he said, saluting, and 
dropped into bed, 

eight-thirty and was shaved and showered 
at nine when Jimmy arrived. Jimmy was a delight skin and 

^sTronTli^H strong eyes. 

rcS truc^hotlf H ^ know-it-all but 

^ 

stand upVnkMd state your ^ 

Hiyah,.Dad.” 

Two waiters brought breakfast, 
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.‘This looks great/’said Jimmy. ^ - 

Orlando^ unable to touch his food, sticking to black coffee 
and trying to mask his inside sweats from the long night’s liq- 
uor, was terribly impressed with the boy,.who had the same 
sense of goal that he had had at eighteen but who was far 
wiser and more clear-headed than.he had been at ^at, or 
-perhaps, any, age. Jimmy had girls he liked and one he espe¬ 
cially liked, but he wasn’t about to get tied down. He might 
change his mind in time about a profession, but for now he 
was pretty sure that the practice of law was for him. His 
grades were good except for math, he had all the friends he 
wanted, and he did a lot of reading on his own. 

And writing, he admitted. He wanted to be a lawyer more 
than he wanted to be a writer, but . . . well . . • he’d been 
fooling around with these short stories, and he thought a cou¬ 
ple of them weren’t too bad. 

“Did you bring them with you?” Orlando asked. “Can I 
read them? Maybe I could help get them sold for you.” 

The boy flushed. “Gee, I didn’t mention it for that 
reason . * 

“For what reason?” 

“To have you use your influence to have anybody buy 
them. I was just—” 

Orlando was incensed. “What does that mean? Who the 
hell are you, some scrubby orphan off the streets? You’re my 
son! Don’t you ever come to me acting like second best! If 
your stories stink, then they stink, but if they’re good why 
shouldn’t your old man give you a helping hand?” 

, “Well, okay ... I did bring a few along, in fact, but gee, 
Dad, you don’t have to— 

“Wni you quit that? Don’t you ever get it into your head 
that you don’t have the right to ask me for the moonl” 

“Okay...” 

Orlando’s power of concentration wouldn’t function for 
many hours yet, but he read two stories as Jimmy sat and 
Watched, They were both about the gropings of youth, a little 
too abstract for his taste, but they carried an effective flow 
and much of the writing struck him as excellent. “Maybe 
\vriting is yam future, champ,” he said when he was finished. 

. “You’re not just saying that, are you, Dad?” 

“I never ‘just say* anything. Have you ever heard of a writ¬ 
er. named Elliot Alwine?” 

,* “Who hasn’t?, He won the Pulitzer Prize.” . ■ 

“And he’s written some of the best short stories in Amer¬ 
ica. Elliot’s a friend of mine and he’s worked on a couple of 
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While Orlando was dressing, Patsy put through a call-to 
Elliot Alwine for him. ‘Tm sending you . two short stories air 
mail special delivery, Elliot,” Orlando said. “My .son wrote 
them, and I want your honest opinion, without the butter/* 

“Pll do my best,” said Alwine, who needed Harry Orlando’s' 
movie money to sust^ him through the long, serious novel 
he was writing. 

, They checked out, got a cab, and made it. to La Guardia 
just as a shuttle flight was about to leave. 

'At the Washington airport Orlando phoned Bill Temple and- 
asked if he had any last-minute advice about Quinlan. “Don’t 
try to dynamite him, but get straight to 'the point,” Bill coun¬ 
seled. “Joe Haywood was comparatively easy going. Talk that 
doesn’t get right down to brass tacks makes Quinlan fidget.” 

“How do you size him up. Bill?” 

“With surprise, frankly. I was positive we were in for War¬ 
ren Harding, but he’s fooled me and everyone else around 
here. Almost everything about him is completely different 
from Joe Haywood, but he’s gotten off that ward-captain 
rump he sat on when he was in the Congress and it looks as 
if he really intends to keep the best policies of Joe’s Admin¬ 
istration moving ahead. He’ll strike you as the hayseediest 
small-timer, but don’t fall for it. He knows what’s happening 
every second.” 

“He must have given you some idea of bow he Teels about 
my coming aboard.” 

“Not a hint. I gave you the buildup and troweled it on pret¬ 
ty thick about how impressed Joe was with you, but you’d 
better not go in there thinking he’s sold. He agreed to see you 
and that was that. You’ll come to our house for a drink when 
you’re through, won’t you?” 

“If I’m still able.” 


it. 


•Bill laughed. “Fearless Harry cracking up?. I can’t believe 


“Believe it. I wasn’t this scared when I made my first visit 
to a cathouse.” 

“That’s a nice comparison. Come see Mary and me later, 
Harry. You know the address.” 

-There was still an hour to go before the appointment when 
the taxi driver brought Orlando to Pennsylvania Avenue. He 
had no taste for hanging around outside the White House like 
an urchin, so he- directed the cabbie to drive through George¬ 
town, a serene section of Washington he had seen .before and 
’admired; , • . ... 

The rows of residential houses were almost uniformly state- 
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the last time we saw each other was that—unhappy night at 
Madison Square Garden.” ' ' 

“Yes.” Don't you even want to know what Vm seeing the 
President about? “Ah—I get to New York fairly often. 
Maybe we could get together.” > ' 

“Fd like that very much,” Partridge said, and the man in 
the rear seat was subtly beckoning to him. Once again Par¬ 
tridge extended his hand. “I mustn’t be late for my plane. It 
was so nice to see you, Mr. Orlando.” 

■ Orlando shook the hand and said, “Good luck, Mr. Am¬ 
bassador.” He stood still, feeling small until the car was out 
of sight. What the hell did I expect, he thought—that he 
should treat me as an equal, as a colleague? He doesn’t know 
why Pm in Washington, not yet. He’ll listen to me the next 
time. He’ll listen because I won’t be the court jester then. I’ll 
be a respectable man in a respectable job, and Miriam and I 
will invite him to our house here in Georgetown. 


Miles Quinlan half-rose and half-smiled as Orlando was ush¬ 
ered into the Oval Room. There was no one else in the room. 

“We meet again, Mr. Orlando,” he said, spreading his hand 
toward the chair Orlando was to take. “I believe we met at a 
party here about ten years ago, during the Foster Administra¬ 
tion.” 

“You have a remarkable memory, Mr. President” 

“That’s what the business of government is: memory. Your 
wife was with you, a most beautiful young woman. How is 
she? Did she come along with you today?”. 

“We were divorced some months after that party.” 

“I see. Forgive me. Well. It’s your contention, if I under¬ 
stand Bill Temple correctly—^he’s a fine young man, I’ve al¬ 
ways had the greatest respect for him and his integrity-—that 
you would like to give up everything you’ve worked for in, 
the entertainment field and make over our Cultural Exchange 
program. Temple’s given me your qualifications, and he ap¬ 
prised me of the fact that President Haywood believed you 
had exceptional qualifications, Fm sure if anyone knows a 
great deal about the entertainment field, you do. I personally 
am not much for movies and popular muric, and I’ve never 
been in a night club in my life, but naturally I know who you 
are.” . 

Oh-oh, thought Orlando. He’s going to bullshit me and 
then send me home. 
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“Oh, come on .. 

“That kind of rube doesn’t belong in Haysvood’ seal. I 
mean it I’m going to do everything possible to send him 
home.” 

“Now you’re talking like a kid—the one who struck out 
and stamped off with the team’s only baseball, Harry, you’re 
a decent man. We’ve known each other all these years. Stop 
talking like Mafia West.” 

Orlando paused and nodded. “Okay.” 

“Do you mean that? Mary and I haven’t helped you much 
—^we haven’t helped you at all, in fact—but I’d hale to think 
you’d go off stewing over a thing like this. We all have set¬ 
backs.” 

‘Tve had a couple. Not too many. Tm not used to them.” 

“Then begin.” 

At the terminal, Orlando shook Bill’s hand, thanked him, 
promised not to attack Pearl Harbor, and left him to board 
the plane. 

In the sky he again heard Bill’s words: “There must be a 
hundred projects you could undertake.” 

1 want one, damn it. One. These ashes taste lousy. 

How docs a klutz like that Quinlan kick me in the butt? I 
laid everything on the table; I was honest; I didn’t want any¬ 
thing except to help—and he tells me to go play in traffic. 

It would be different if my word wasn’t good. I’ve made 
every mistake in the book, maybe, but I’ve kept my promises; 
I’ve worked my ears off when I made a promise to do a job. 
Couldn’t somebody have told him that? 

I’ve never even stepped on anybody. I’ve always played 
fair. Even Noreen would tell the Quinlan klutz that. 

He was surprised that Noreen came to mind, now, here in 
the sky, so soon after he’d been kicked in the butt by a 
klutz. 

Even Quinlan dug her, he thought. “Your wife is a most 
beautiful young woman.” Everyone dug her. I did, and she 
dug me back. Remember when we made that picture to¬ 
gether, Noreen? Jesus, Noreen, wherever you are, do you re¬ 
member those crazy times when nobody would have dared 
kick Harry Orlando in the butt? Nobody but you . . . 


The filming of Wildfire had been an amalgam 
and mercilessly hard work, Orlando rode 1 
major aspect of the production, directing 
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them, stopping them frequently to change them in order to 
experiment with this sight gag or that bit of business that 
could conceivably crank out a wholly unorthodox picture, a 
fun picture for the cast to be converted into a fun picture for 
the customers. He had the brass barred from the set, includ¬ 
ing Big Papa when he received word that Big Papa was mak¬ 
ing nervous noises. He ignored normal shooting hours and 
often worked himself and the cast and crew fifteen and eigh¬ 
teen hours at a stretch, assuring Irving Bullard by memo that 
he, Orlando, would agree to assume the costs of anything be¬ 
yond the originally agreed upon $3,400,000 budget. 

He discovered that he thoroughly enjoyed cracking the 
whip, not only because there was no one to stop him but also 
because he became increasingly convinced that this was a 
damned funny picture he was making. There were those 
whose glum and frightened faces showed that they weren’t 
sure or' that they thought he was heading for a' bomb, 
but he knew everything was rolling marvelously well, and 
those he could count on supported his certainty. For laughs 
he flew a handful of his Vegas cronies to L.A. for walk-on, 
dash-on, mug-on cameo parts, and the barrel-of-monkeys kid¬ 
ding around on camera would get wildly out of hand, espe¬ 
cially when he and his cronies were on the grape, and more 
often than not he would yell “Print it!” One of the Vegas cut¬ 
ups was friend A1 Barron, a burlesque straight man turned 
crooner-comic or comic-crooner, however AI chose to sell 
himself at a mike at a particular moment in the sauce. Even 
more than before Orlando liked the breezy, go-to-hell way 
the guy acquitted himself. 

Orlando lived on pep pills, Scotch and excitement One of 
the peaks of excitement was the revelation that Noreen was 
fitting into the generally spontaneous atmosphere of the giant 
put-on. She was easy to direct and improving every hour in 
the bargain. He arranged for her to have a suite of her own 
at the Beverly Hills for the duration of the shooting, though 
this was a silly propriety; when both of them were away from 
the studio they used his suite, and his bed was their central 
meeting ground. In it one late night, embracing in exhaus¬ 
tion, she happened to mention Sam Rawlie for the first time 
at any length. She confessed that Sam had come to her, boil¬ 
ing, demanding to know if she was making it with Orlando. 
She had said yes, because it was the truth, and Sam, who was 
gone on her and who had staked her to rent and groceries for 
a stretch, had been a little loaded and had broken down and 
bawled like a baby. 
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happens, mein fuehrer, to be a modeling alumna of the in¬ 
door-beast periodicals.” 

. Watching himself, Orlando said evenly, ”You haven’t 
brought me any news. I know about it, and what’s the differ¬ 
ence? The public stopped yclimg about that sort of thing 
after the Monroe calendar disaster backfired into glory. So 
what? If any newspaper beavers associate her with those tit 
magazines and make an issue of it, that’s partly what we pay 
Cutler and his staff for; to turn truth into lies and a bum rap 
into box office.” 

' “Listen to Goody Two Shoes ” Lonrie mocked, turning his 
attache case upside down and pouring a flock of glossy pho¬ 
tographs on the low coffee table. “You’re an idiot, Einstein, 
and^before you shoot back with the wisecracks and rationali¬ 
zations, help yourself to my newly, acquired art collection.” 

Tlie muscles in Orlando’s belly contorted as he looked. 
Here was Noreen—no one on earth but Noreen—tali in high, 
black, intricately laced boots and black gloves and black 
whip, standing over and menacing a cowering blond faggot 
model. 

He’d assumed that the single spicy photo of her that Raw- 
lie had shown him weeks and weeks before had simply been 
a snap of her having some childish showoff fun after a few 
too many drinks. That picture, he saw now, was only one in 
a series. Here was Noreen, making it with a guy. And two 
guys. And three. And seemingly enjoying every one of them. 

There were more, but he refused to look at any morc.^ He 
sucked at his Scotch to keep from retching and said, in a 
voice that wasn’t his, “This isn’t your private collection . . 

“For once you’re right. The sleazy private detectives and 
tipsters I sometimes have to hire started tliis ball rolling for 
me, and in less than a day it was an avalanche. What I’ve 
learned and what I’m domg my best to impart to you, you 
■ dumb, impulsive muttonhead, is that this filth isn*i private 
stock. It was all made for commercial purposes, to be sold 
for gain on the side streets, either over or under the counter, 
depending on who can sell what where.” 

“Cutler can handle this,” Orlando said weakly, not daring 
to look at him. 

“And Santa Claus is coming to town,” said Stan Lourie, 
sweeping the glossy horrors back into his case. Then he soft¬ 
ened a bit. “Somebody’s in for it now, Harry, I think part of 
the fallout is going to hit you and I’m sorry. But that doesn’t 
make me one whit less angry. You pay me a, decent retainer 
to represent you and Orlando Enterprises and, not so inciden- 
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tallv to keep you out of jams. One way to keep you out of 
janS is to defend you once they’re in 

for everyone concerned is to quash them or at least to invesU 
gate th^ before they grow into jams. I ve told you tb^s a 
hundred times, and most of those hundred times you 
me and ignored me. You, or one of your loony legion, should 
have contacted me before this grandstand play took place, 
and no one did. I’ll do everything I can to ease the name Or¬ 
lando out of this mess if it rises to the surface—and it will, 
you can bet your top dollar on that~but my name is stilL not 

Merlin.” _ , . ^ -.it. 

“Yes,” nodded Orlando, sinking into a chair, the wmd out 

of him. “Go away now, Stan. Okay?” 

He sal alone with his drink, his rage slowly building. The 
bitch. The lying, degenerate bitch. And that bastard Rawlie. 
Rawlie knew what he’d tied him in with, and Rawlie should 
have spoken up. That rotten whore ... 

The night was bad and endless because he could not think 
his way out of the box he was in. No matter how hard Cut¬ 
ler and the boys worked to buy up all the pictures floating 
around, there would be an earthquake; somebody, somewhere 
would see to that. A nude Monroe was one thing. A degener¬ 
ate Lawrence was something else. 

The logical step would be to carry his hat in hand, face 
Bullard, and try to climb out from under. 

Logical, and impossible. He couldn’t scuttle the movie 
after all the big talk and all the money and work. 

In her dressing room in the morning, vowing to himself 
that he would stay controlled, he told her what he knew. 

The hlandness drained out of her, but she didn’t go ber¬ 
serk. “That happened a couple years ago,” she said. “I was 
flat broke and flying on pot and there was about six or seven 
months I was pretty blacked out. I’m sorry.” 

Sorry! he shouted. “One thing about you grabbed me 
from the beginning. I believed you when you said you didn’t 
he to anybody. You posed for the girlie books, you said, and 
mats dl. You bed and it’s a goddamn expensive lie, sister. 

im the one who’s going to pay the tab. Somebody’s 
going to see thoM pictures and blow the whistle, and I’ll deny 

body U believe me. What the hell do you mean you were fiat 
broke? Nobody except the cruddiest iLd of pfe 5 To broke 

S .‘5'= PkotoJaphTi iw 

y™ “ tar you’d 
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“Why don’t you?” she asked seriously* as if she were trying ' 
to be helpful. “If you’re so positive everybody’s going to 
know about me, why don’t you send me packing and start 
from scratch? I’ve watched you in action. Nobody seems to 
push you around.” 

“Oh, you’re a big help. Oh, you’re the wise and coopera¬ 
tive one, aren’t you? You listen to me now and hear every 
word. Except when you’re on this lot you’re to keep, under 
wraps. You’re to talk to no one and that means no one. If 
even the hairdresser says hello to you, you’re to be stuck for 
an . answer. Away from this lot, you stay in the hotel. You 
can say your prayers there, and you’d better pray that noth¬ 
ing serious happens to foul us up.” 

Before he reached the door, she called to him. “I’m sorry 
about it, Harry,” she said in a little girl voice, “What I want 
to tell you is I wouldn’t want to lose you.” 

“Sister,” he said, “I’d move into a dungheap, bag and bag¬ 
gage, before I’d ever touch you again.” 


The spontaneous kicks and fervor drained out of the picture 
for him, but he strove to keep his discontent and disgust and 
fears from the cast and crew, and the pace of the shooting 
was relatively unaffected. He had Cutler get from her as 
many names and addresses as she could remember of the ver- 
\Tn\n she’d posed for, and Cutler, through his own lieutenants, 
immediately went to work to track them down. A sizzling 
Stan Lourie continued to warn that Orlando was pleading for 
trouble if he didn’t admit his flub to Bullard and hop off the 
roller coaster before it crashed. 

“No,” Orlando said stubbornly. “The picture’s going like a 
charm. I was nervous for a while, but nothing’ll happen. 
Nothing but a comedy smash that’s got my paw mar^ all 
over it.” 

On the Saturday before the last week of shooting he flew 
to a palatial Las Vegas club-hotel he partially owned to un¬ 
wind a little, play some cards, and watch A1 Barron, who was 
headlining the show. Miriam and Jimmy were in New York 
to see her parents; lately she was in New York as much as 
she was at home because her parents took turns at getting 
sick and recovering. He took a company starlet with him to 
Vegas, a dumb but obliging little broad who was smart 
enough to speak only when she was spoken to. Outside of the 
studio he had steered meticulously clear of Noreen, and he 
was rather proud that he had got her out of his system. 
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because Wildfire couldn’t help but be ^eat), and he’d talked 
him up, when he remembered, to the right people. 

Now, in the Vegas hotel suite; with the Scotch reaching 
him, Orlando suddenly trusted this happy dope Barron more 
than he trusted any other living soul. And he found himself 
talking, telling how much he’d flipped over Noreen Law¬ 
rence, telling about the filthy pictures. 

“Sounds to me like you ought to be in L.A. right now, 
partner, instead of here,” A1 drawled. “// them pictures get 
shown around, and if your flacks can’t prove she’s fifteen 
other gumdrops who look like her, then^s the time to start 
cryin’. If she’s all you say she is in the feathers, what’re you 
hangin’ around a road-show company for?” 

Orlando lowered his cards,^“You’re an educated man, Mr. 
Barron.” 

“It’s a knack I got.” 

Dawn was beginning to appear around the edges of the 
drawn curtains. A1 poured himself a fresh drink while Orlan¬ 
do telephoned the Beverly Hills. Noreen needed long mo¬ 
ments to come to out of sleep, but then she suddenly knew 
who he was and her voice was warmly awake. 

“I’ll be there in a couple of hours,” he said. “Don’t leave.” 

“I won’t leave. Lord no,” She was the Noreen he had only 
fieetingly met, the Noreen who had not forgotten how to cry. 

He hurried to prepare for the flight back to Los Angeles. 

“You gonna flap your wings and fly, partner?” A1 asked 
' menially. 

“No, but I’m pretty sure there’s a great silver bird out of 
here in an hour if I remember my timetables right. I don’t 
know if I can make the airport.” 

“You’fl make it. But what about that gumdrop you got 
stashed in the next room?” 

“You sound interested.” 

“Well, it’d be a sin to let her go to waste.” 

“Barron the conservation man,” Orlando said. “You wait 
here and let the diplomat go to work.” He went quickly into 
the bedroom and switched on the overhead light, the better to 
hurry himself out of the hotel. The light made the starlet 
come abruptly awake, and she instinctively brought a comer 
of the bedsheet to her neck as she sat upright. Changing his 
formal shirt for a daytime white shirt and selecting a necktie, 
he said, “Sony, honey, but I have to leave town right away, 
alone.” 

“Leave town? For how long?” 
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wa^ sanctimonious to say you can always sell matches in the 
snow. Who was he, or anyone to tell her how she should 
have survived? Or how that sad little hooker, Mitzi, should 
survive at this point in her life? 

He had affected and changed Noreen, just as she had affect¬ 
ed and changed him. They..were different people because of 
each other. 

She was waiting for him. 

It was still morning, Sunday, when Orlando entered his 
own- suite at the Beverly Hills and picked up the receiver to 
call Moreen’s suite. 

“I need a good short-order cook to heat me up. the steak I 
have here in my ice box,” he said. ‘*Can you recommend 
someone?” 

'‘The cook will be there in five minutes.” 

In four Noreen was in the living room, and in five she was 
in his bed. They invented love-making this day. No other two 
people had ever made love before today. 


By the time the movie was completed, everyone who saw Or¬ 
lando and Noreen together knew what was going on, knew 
they could scarcely keep their hands off each other, witnessed 
their excitement glowing through their skins. They were so 
immersed in what they had that they did next to nothing to 
pretend they were anything less than insanely in love, 

\ At first the columnists wrapped them in blind items. At 
Chasen*s last nigftf, the world*s most famous tonsils and his 
newest protegie leading lady scorched up the scene with 
. some feverish billing and cooing. The heat waves could be 
felt three tables away. Eventually one brave reporter named 
names and the others followed suit 
Those who cared for Orlando and could reach him tried to 
talk to him, to reason with him or scare him into stopping 
what they were certain was pure lunacy. It was true that his 
success wasn’t substantially dependent on the church-going 
families from Iowa, they conceded, but he did have a family 
of his own, and he had been masterful, up till now, at keeping 
his one-night-stands and even brief affairs quiet. If he was in¬ 
tent on making a fool of himself, why did he have to be so 
danmed public about it? And why with something as distinct¬ 
ly transient as Lawrence? Maybe she was the champion shack- 
up of all time, but the town was brimming over with cham¬ 
pion shackups. Why was he behaving—and in public —^like 
the champion chump of all time? 
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Orlando appreciated their concern even though he was irri¬ 
tated by it. He-knew he was doing something wrong. Not that 
there was anything especially eyebrow-raising about an actor 
escorting his leading lady to public restaurants, clubs and 
theaters—it had long been accepted in the industry that a 
newcomer can help to sell her movie by being seen around 
with a big name. What he was doing wrong was not bother¬ 
ing to act like a proud unde when they were seen together. 
He was wild about her, he had never been lliis happy in his 
life, and he didn’t really care that he was breaking the rules. 

Miriam cared. At the beginning of his career and for a 
long while after he had made the big time she had never seri¬ 
ously suspected him of dallying with other women. Even 
when it finally became clear to her that she had been woe¬ 
fully naive, when she realized that a man as idolized and rest¬ 
less as her husband hadn’t the strength to be completely faith¬ 
ful, she continued to insulate herself inside a trusting 
ignorance, if only because he was discreet in his behavior 
away from home. 

But he was seldom in his home any more. The newspaper 
pictures of him .and this Norcen Lawrence were evcr 3 ^vhcrc, 
the two of them smirking at each other as though they had 
just come from bed or couldn’t wait to get there. And the 
gossip got to her, gossip that was surely being shared all over 
the country. She was silently injured and indignant, but most¬ 
ly she was sad. 

Finally she asked him what it all meant 

Orlando recognized that it was senseless to try to deny the 
obvious. “Yes,” he sighed. “I love that girl, Miriam. 1 can’t 
help it.” 

•‘You can't help it?” said Miriam. “What arc you, a leaf? A 
boy says a thing like that: ‘I can’t help it.’ What am I sup¬ 
posed to tell Jimmy; ‘Your father’s in love with some other 
woman because he can’t help it’? Will he understand that?” 

“You’re right, you’re right.” 

“No, maybe I’m wrong, Harry. I never said I know cver}'- 
thing. If you love her because you can't help it, then tcil me 
what’s going to happen. Do I sit here and wait for you to caJJ 
up and maybe come home? Do you want me to say it’s iill 
right, there’s nothing wrong? I don't know if I can do that. I 
sec other wives, how they know what their husbands do with 
W’omen and they act like it’s all right, how some of them 
have tiicir own men and lljcy brag about it. Do you want me 
to be like tliat? Miriam, the fancy lady. Should I go get a 
lover some place?” 
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“Don’t be *sil— 

. “All right, all right, all right,” she said vehemently. Then it 
was her turn to sigh. ‘T know I’m not the best wife in the 
world. I know I should’ve taken more of an interest, I should’ve 
given more parties, been more ... . something ... I 
should care more and try to xmderstand when you talk about 
business deals and movies and what worries you and makes 
you mad. So I guess I haven’t been the right wife for you. 
You’ve told me that often enough in one way or pother, and 
now, I hear it, now I imderstand what you’re saying. Tell mo 
what you want, Harry. You love this girl, you say. Do you 
want a divorce?” 

The word was shattering. “No!” he exclaimed. 

“Then what? Tell me. Tell me you’ll stop with this . tramp 
and you’ll grow up and I should wait for you. Tell ;me" some- • 
thing. I don’t want a divorce. I don’t want to leave you; I 
don’t want you to leave me, to leave Jimmy. But T’m me^ 
Harry. With everything that’s wrong about me, and I . can’t 
change it. I’m me and I won’t let you hurt me like this.” • 

He wanted to cry out and be forgiven. 

Instead, he walked away from her, unable to speak, and 
because there were no answers, no way back, spent the night 
in the guest room next to his son’s. 


. Wildfire was sneak-previewed in Encino. Orlando sat taut in 
" the rear of the theater beside Noreen, who looked ravishing 
and who had a slight, harmless buzz on. She didn’t seem to 
care much about the audience’s reactions. She busied herself 
in 'the dark by tiptoeing her fingers up Orlando’s thigh. 

The funniest scenes in the picture, the scenes that had been 
howlers during the filming and in the editing, were wet noo¬ 
dles now in this abysmal little movie house where every seat 
was filled and where almost nobody laughed the belly laughs 
they were supposed to. He saw Noreen on the screen and 
knew she was good. He saw himself, saw the sloppy, breez- 
ing-it-through performance, heard the undisciplined singing 
..voice that sounded like second-rate A1 Barron, and he sank 
deep in his chair. 

The review cards were brought to him in the theater man¬ 
ager’s office after the last customer had gone. . 

Two per cent of the cards called Wildfire good entertain¬ 
ment Another two per cent called it passable. 

The rest called it badly acted, badly directed and dull. 
Most, of them had kind words to say about Noreen, praise for 
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her wonderful looks and predictions of a big future for her. 
And most of them blasted Orlando for an all-around second- 
rate job. 

He and Norcen left for the hotel before anj'onc from the 
studio could get to talk to him. 

He got very drunk that night, gloomfly, bitterly drunk, in 
spite of the happy-drunk Noreen’s attempts to reassure him 
^at nothing was worth worrying about “I feel like celebrat¬ 
ing with some music,” she said, ”Bcdspring music.” 

Orlando sent her to bed alone and tackled the bottle v.dth a 
vengeance. This was the very first pratfall he had taken in the 
business and it stung. Not because those creeps in Encino had 
been watching some other picture, but because they weren't 
creeps and they had been watching the right picture. His pic¬ 
ture, And they were right. It was a home movie, a thrcc-and- 
a-half-million-^ollar home movie made by cute amateurs. It 
had Harry Orlando’s name on it, all right^ and it would be a 
leviathan turkey, as it deserved to be, and he would have to 
make ready to take the entire rap himself. 

His very first pratfall, the product of arrogance. When he 
finished getting stoned, he would straighten up, damn it, and 
see that it would be his very last. 


Inevitably, Wildfire was reebristened Tamewater, both by 
those who had eagerly awaited Orlando’s first misstep and by 
those who loved him and saw the picture as an awful mis¬ 
take. When it became painfully apparent that no amount of 
reshooting could save it from disaster, there was talk at the 
studio of simply not releasing it At last Irving Bullard decid¬ 
ed that anything they could recover at the box office would 
be better than a total loss, so it was released. 

The film critics were harsher than the Encino audience had 
been. They did like Norecn, though, and the majority of 
them called her most promising. They blamed Orlando for 
tlie fiasco, and so did the studio’s board of directors. Some of 
them considered slapping him with a whopping lawsuit for 
the high-handedness that had produced the catastrophe, but 
they were advised against it by the studio’s attorncN’s, v-b" 
pointed out that no one could prove Orlando hadn’t 
given the authority to do as he pleased. 

Orlando offered to have his contract canceled. 
prised when his offer was accepted. ^ 

Norcen took her own rising prominence 
calm. The film critics’ praise and the public’! r. 
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had united to help her, and the Bullard studio, as enraged as 
it was toward Orlando, saw her potential and wanted to tear 
up her one-picture contract and draw up a better one, 

“Don’t do it,” Orlando warned. “Wait it out. You’ll get 
better offers.” She did. Three major studios came through 
with generous offers, and Orlando and Nate West picked the 
best one for her. What astonished Orlando was. that she 
stayed so cool through it all, as though it would be okay if 
she. became the biggest thin g in pictures and okay if she 
didn’t. She loved him—^he was sure of that—and she seemed 
perfectly content to do nothing more ambitious with her life 
than sleep with him. “You’re a world wonder,” he marveled 
late one night. “Everybody’s beating the bushes to give you 
everything a dumb hillbilly could possibly want, and-you’re 
not even fazed. Put on some airs, at least,” 

'Td rather stay here and -play with a has-been like you,” 
she teased. It was a great gag, of course, her calling him a 
has-been. Wildfire had scalded his pride, but the clubs were 
begging for him at any price and so was television, and his 
records continued to leave every other vocalist far back at 
the starting gate. Even some picture companies, with a few 
suppressed qualms,, were after him to sign with them. 

It was pointless, he had come to realize, to try to under¬ 
stand her or why he was so crazy about her, why three-quar¬ 
ters of his days and nights revolved around her, why he had 
\nc\cT fallen this hard for anyone before. She was marvelous 
o look at and she was untiringly colossal in the hay, but he 
ad been with many stunners in his time, and many of them 
had known the mattress ropes. She was a lazy broad who 
worked only when prodded and whose simple recipe for the 
best of all possible worlds was to eat, get loaded, and ball, 
very likely in reverse order. She had a jungle canniness and a 
native capacity to learn anything she wanted to learn, but she 
read virtually nothing besides menus, she sat like a peaceful 
moron as she watched garbage on television, and she was 
even less curious that Miriam about the jugglings of his var¬ 
ious show business hats. 

And, although neither of them ever referred to it, it was 
impossible to dismiss the bundle of dirty photos from his 
mind for long. They were evidently out of the woods as far 
as the possibility of any of those photos being publicized was 
concerned; Jeff Cutler had traced most of them to thek 
source and had bought up and burned as many as he and his 
boys could locate, including the negatives. If there was to 
have been an earthquake, it probably would have quaked by 
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now. The scummy scandal and fan magazines were already 
on the stands with reprints of some Noreen shots from the 
girlie books, but if they were meant to hurt her they hadn’t 
succeeded. As long as she was connected T\ith blard nudity 
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who wished he had forgotten to mail a letter, Noreen like a 
girl* mildly curious about the outcome of a horse race in Ire¬ 
land—they were together as much as possible. The publicity 
department of her new studio began to give her the star treat¬ 
ment, and Orlando had to concede that they were generating 
the kind of excitement that would cause a lot of people to 
talk about her and to buy tickets to look at her. The publicity 
boys dealt with the girlie magazine stuff by exploiting it rath¬ 
er than dodging it. Shots of her in the semi-raw with erotic 
expressions on her face were a far cry from the cute and vir¬ 
ginal Monroe on a calendar, to be sure, but the era was dif¬ 
ferent and the publicists took advantage of the changing 
times with professional skill. They invented ah early life of 
grinding poverty for her, borrowing heavily if not consciously 
from Dickens, and they shaped heart-tugging reasons for her 
sinking to the depths of posing for such magazines. Their 
best invention was her kid brother—^Billy, naturally, and a 
double amputee—for whom she had been the sole support 

“Glory on the frigging mountain,” said Noreen when she 
read the reams of persuasive drivel. “Now I*m Florence 
Nightingale. Isn’t that the gasser to end all gassers?” 

‘ She still seemed more amused than dazzled by what was 
happening to her. Orlando kept a major recording date and 
played a handful of promised benefits, but he stalled Nate 
. West on movie negotiations and canceled out of a planned 
television special in order to concentrate on Noreen. She was 
going to be his full-time Galatea now. 

Still no word, not even the sign of deliberation, came from 
Miriam. The papers had printed that Harry Orlando bad 
moved out of his Canyon house, and the columnists got sweaty 
tiydng to nail down and prove the juicy rumor that he was 
shacked with Noreen Lawrence and that he would marry her. 
Miriam talked to no one with a pencil or a microphone. The 
Orlando camp, including Noreen, talked to.no one. 

Orlando refused to accept calls from anyone who worked 
for him and who needed to know what phase of Orlando En¬ 
terprises was to get cracking. There were commitments that 
had to be fulfilled or at least discussed, important mail was 
piling up that only he could handle, a million and one ques¬ 
tions waited for answers that only he could give, and he 
drank with Noreen in the bungalow and waited for Stan 
Ix>urie’s message from Miriam. 

Noreen got ready to start her first picture for Imperial, a 
Biblical document in color in which she would take baths, 
bless the Roman soldiers who raped her, die on a cross (with 
an abundance of thigh showing through her tom and tattered 
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sUrt), and be helped over the rough waters by a director 
who knew how to guide non-actresses so that they shone like 
Lynn Fontanne, Orlando drank with her and swam with her 
and stretched her brain with books he ordered and had deliv¬ 
ered to him and lectured her about worlds unrelated to those 
below her navel, and for a period of weeks he thrilled below 
her navel and experienced an almost uninterrupted bliss, in 
this third decade of bis life, that he had not imagined anyone 
•had a right to dream of. 

Miriam agreed to the divorce. She would do nothing to 
contest it If her husband wanted the Canyon house, he was 
welcome to it; she and their son would move to New York 
for good, and as soon as possible. She would settle for one- 
third of her husband’s annual net income. No, she would not 
talk to journalists. She had never talked to them when her 
life was full and good, and she would not talk to them now. 
Or ever. 

“Let’s get married,” Orlando said a few days later, when 
he’d begun to accept the fact that Miriam was gone. 

“What for?” asked Noreen. 

“You’re a sucker for has-beens, aren’t you?” 

“Yeah, but I don’t know if I like being married. I’ve been 
married, and it’s like being in reform school. I have all these 
things to do. I have this kid brother Billy with no legs, or is it 
no arms? I’m not so sure it’s such a good idea.” 

The divorce was granted when Noreen was halfway 
through the Biblical epic and Orlando’s insomnia had become 
a constant plague. They were married by a justice of the 
peace in Bel Air—^this was the first time Orlando heard 
Noreen’s real name, Anna Roche—and they flew to Mexico 
City, a place she had always wanted to visit and a place he 
had visited often and loathed. 

The reporters and photographers hovered around them like 
hungry gulls. They were whizzed from the airport to a hotel 
bridal suite where Orlando knew, almost before the bellboy 
went out and closed the door, that he had been insane and 
that he was insane now. He had no more reason to be mar¬ 
ried to Noreen than he had to be married to . , . well, A1 
Barron. 

Noreen wasn’t bubbling. Her orchid was wHtiug, the stock¬ 
ings on both of her beautiful legs had runs, and she looked 
grim. She gazed onto the gleaming city spread out below the 
large windows and said, much too evenly, “The other honey¬ 
moon I had, I looked out a window and at one end of the 
alley there was this big Dr. Pepper sign and halfway down 
some old guy was getting mugged. This is an improvement,” 
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‘*That’s nice,’* Orlando said. 

She shrugged out of her suit jacket, but she stayed at the 
window, looking away from him. “Yeah. Now let’s see. We’re 
on a honeymoon, so we’re supposed to start fucking, right?” 

' Orlando sat down. He would have stormed out if Miriam 
had ever said anything like that. 


The short honeymoon—short because she was expected to re¬ 
port back to work after four days—was hideous for him. The 
change in her, almost from the time they arrived, was so 
drastic that he could barely beheve this was the same girl 
who had been so incredibly attimed to him, who had been so 
wrapped up in him. The aura of cool amusement remained 
and the don’t-give-a-danm calm, but she was removed from 
him nonetheless, even when she chatted pleasantly, even 
when she was writhing in orgasm. A wall had gone up, one 
he hadn’t watched being built. 

She wanted to see Mexico City night life but, strangely, 
only the side-street night Ufe, the seedy clip joints where the 
smells were strong and the lights were urine yellow and the 
crowds and the cigarette smoke were suffocating. Orlando 
obediently took her from one trap to the next, stopping for a 
drink at this awful bar and a drink at that dismal table in the 
middle of the crush. The prices were jacked up, the air was 
stale, the magic rapport between them had inexplicably gone 
\ off-key, and he found himself wondering if she had ever real¬ 
ly loved him once, and how long ago that had been. 

A com-tassled flamenco fired up, the phony kind to im¬ 
press the tourists from Camden, and Noreen decided she 
wanted Orlando to dance it with her out on the floor. “No,” 
he said. “We’ll make jackasses of ourselves.” 

' “What’s the matter, are your arteries getting hard so fast?* 
she sneered. ‘‘Christ, we’ll be drawing pensions before this 
damn honeymoon is over.” 

At this moment a cut-rate Rubirosa type, complete with 
brilliantly greased hair and studiedly lascivious mouth, ap¬ 
peared at the table and asked in a thick, too-suave accent if 
he might have the honor of dancing with the exquisite 
setiora, 

“Beat it,” Orlando snapped. 

Noreen rose to her feet—a little unsteadily, for she still 
wasn’t .used to the blowtorch rum she had been drinking con¬ 
stantly since they’d landed—and turned to him. “I’m going to 
dance,” she announced with quiet defiance, ’ 

Orlando surveyed the Central Casting aiaolo and strove to 
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decide fast. I can drag her out of here by her hair, he 
thought. I can bust this 'klutz’s s^indpipe for him if he feels 
like acting heroic. I can make a snappy scene, can’t I? 

He sat and did nothing more than glower. Noreen wobbled 
off to the crowded floor with the marked-down Rubirosa and 
raised her flawless arms in the B-movie flamenco posture. 

The band was lousy and the performance Noreen put on 
was embarrassingly showoff, for she didn’t know what the 
hell she was doing. The other dancers retreated gradually to 
keep time for her by clapping their hands. Egged on by them, 
she followed the Wutz’s foot-stomping and finger-snapping 
and Spanish yips, and she was enjoying every second of her 
jad circus act without suspecting that everyone was laughing 
U her. 


She didn’t stop when the dance was through. There was 
nore loud music, a momentum of encouragement for her to 
nake more of a grandstand jackass of herself, and she moved 
j^tcr mto.a solo parody of the hip-jerking senorita. Orlando 
Wled his si^enng and panic for as long as he could, then 
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know, when he was buying a psycho, Don*t get upset if 1 act 
funny. It's got nothing to do with you. Just give me my head 
and take care of me and Vll stop Mi^g ^ psycho. Love will 
find a way. Oh yes, oh yes—great stuff for kids. 

She didn’t come back. He looked at his watch, the watch^ 
Miriam had given him, every few seconds for two hours, and 
she didn’t come back. 

He went to find her. 

The joints had closed, every last one of them, and the 
streets in the section were empty of people. He kept looking, 
knowing the search was useless, telephoning the hotel suite at 
intervals to check if she had returned and getting no answer. 
He patrolled the streets and the just-opening saloons, asking 
, nothing because there was nothing to ask. 

When he returned to the hotel in daylight, Noreen was 
deep in a bedroom chair. There were rings under her sunken 
eyes, she was dressed exactly as she had been dressed last 
night except that she wore no shoes and there, was a rent in 
her skirt, and she seemed very small and very helpless. 

“I told you it wouldn’t work,” she said in a tired voice. “I 
told you I’m no good at being married.” . 

“You’re no good, period. Maybe that’s what you should’ve 
told me,” said Orlando, despising her and grateful that she 
was back, safe, and not stabbed in some alley. “Maybe you 
should’ve tried a little harder to be smarter than I was. 
Maybe you should’ve made a shit out of me in public before 
we went to see that justice in Bel Air.” 

She shook her head wearily and inspected her cigarette. 
“It’s this wedding band stuff. It’s like I’m in an elevator that 
gets stuck and I got to start clawing the walls and yelling at 
the guy who runs the elevator like it’s his fault I’m running 
out of air. 1 did the same thing when I got married to the dog 
barber. I liked him, and I love you, and I come on like Miss 
Booby Hatch with both of you. I can’t figure out why I act 
crazy. I know I’m doing wrong when I do it, and I keep it up 
because I can’t help it,” 

. Vrn in love with that girl, I can*t help it, 

. ^ You can*t help it? What are you, a leaf? 

Noreen finally looked at him. “Dump me, Harry,” she said 
earnestly. “It can be an annulment; you can tell anybody any- 
thing you want to explain why the wedding band went on 
and off so fast, I hate it—^I always have and I always will-^ 
but m lay for miything that belches in my. direction.” 

“That character I clipped tonight Did he belch?” 

She nodded. “Yeah. A thousand of him couldn’t make one 
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parody of obscene books! How could anyone take it seri¬ 
ously?” 

“All right, that should be all in your favor, then.” j 

“Where can we at least get hold of a copy?” 

“At stands where they sell that type of book, I would 
think,” said Broderick. “But why go out of your way to track 
it down now? You’ll read it and you’ll work yourself up, 
trying to guess how a jury would react to it. You can do bet¬ 
ter things with your time than play masochist.” 

“My name’s got to be kept out of any mess, Morris.” 

“t^ow just lower the hysteria. This isn't like you.” 

“It’s just that I’m so damn helpless.” 

“You’re not helpless. To my knowledge, the First Amend¬ 
ment hasn’t been repealed yet. Now relax and drink your 
beer and tell me who’s going to run against Quinlan this 
year.” 

“Oh, who the hell cares.” 

“You do, when you’re not being childish. Now who has the 
best chance of beating Quinlan?” 

“Nobody for the next month or so, not till the honey¬ 
moon’s over. Lloyd Reynolds and Bartcll are good, solid, re¬ 
sponsible moderates, but I don’t see any political sex appeal 
around the bend, any marketable image,” 

“Maybe Grant Campbell, then?” 

Temple nodded, his face grim, “I’m biting my tongue, but 
>it could be. And when that happens we can all pack up and 

^ VC the country.” 

Morris Broderick laughed and shook his head. “You really 

• c an hysterical old maid, Bill.” 

“Do something about that Alabama thing, Morris.” 

Temple left, a fleck more satisfied that maybe Broderick, a 
crack attorney, was right, after ail: maybe he was being more 
concerned than he needed to be. On his way back to his of¬ 
fice, though, he approached a shop where he had bought cig¬ 
arettes before he’d all but given them up, a shop, he recalled, 
with almost an entire wall of paperbound books. He parked 
his car and went inside, where the light was bad and air 
stale. 

He passed tlie cramped shop’s tobacco count 
shabby men near it and made his way to shelves a 
and racks that were crowded with a seemingly er 
tion of bare breast magazines and an equally endl. 
paperbacks. A handprinted card over three spec , 

LOVE STORIES. Temple winced slightly. 

The books had absurdly lurid titles—here 





Patsy Orlando drove his brother toward Grant Campbeirs 
home in West Hollywood. 

Patsy was not quite the dimwit some of the inside crowd 
assumed him to be, although it was a fact that he could 
scarcely read and that his attention span was short with 
everything except his brother’s wishes; there he was commit¬ 
ted and totally dedicated. At thirty-five he had never married, 
nor even once developed anything approaching more than a 
weekend’s solidity with a woman. He occasionally took girls 
to bed, but because Orlando gave them to him as gifts to be 
enjoyed for a while and then disposed of. Patsy was paid no 
actual salary, although his brother had set up a comfortable 
trust fund for him and furnished him with all his needs. If he 
harbored a drop of resentment at living his life as a shadow, 
neither his brother nor his brother’s friends could have seen 
the faintest sign of it even if they had looked. 

Today was a warm, beautiful day, and the air was sweet 
with the smell of a recent rain. It v/as the kind of day that 
made Patsy wish Harry would say to him, “Let’s drop ewery- 
thing, kid, and go sit on a beach.” He wished he could talk 
with Harry, He couldn’t imagine what they would have to 
talk about—^hc knew he was a dummy and Harry wus the 
smartest fellow in the world, damn near—but he wished it all 
the same. He knew Harry loved him and would never kick 
him out, but he wished Harry would treat him a little better, 
look at him sometimes like he had a name and was 
body, not like the dumb kid brother he realized he was. 
would be nice; that would be so nice. ^ ( .. 

He thought of being thirty-five years old. That 
a kid any more. Harry had had everything worth pnvin 
twenty-one. Well, he had some ideas oncc .m ^ 
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some pretty good ones—if only someone wanted to . listen. It 
wasn’t that Harry wouldn’t let him talk. The trouble was that 
he got tongue-tied when he did have something to say. It had 
always been that way: the words would start to come out, 
but they wouldn’t say what he wanted for them to say, so he 
didn’t open his mouth very often. 

Gee, it was a fine day. He wished everybody would be nice 
to everybody else. 


In the back scat, Orlando told himself for the dozenth time 
that just accepting Campbell’s invitation to dinner wasn’t en¬ 
tering a pact with the devil. 

They would chat, that’s all. 

Campbell would probably promise him great things, and if 
he made the White House he might even deliver them. 

I must be off my chump, Orlando thought. I think I know 
what Campbell is, what he represents, what he would tiy to 
do if he had any real power. I know he’s become the stand¬ 
ard-bearer and magnet for everything that stinks in this 
world: smugness, bigotry, the selfishness that recognizes only 
the haves and the have-mores and who was it that told those 
other people outside to be poor or have the wrong color or 
wrong faith, anyway? I know what he stands for, and yet by 
God here I am entering the devil’s lair, with my arms spread 
\wide. 

Oh, hell, it’s just a dinner invitation. We’ll just talk. 

Horseshit. We’ll talk deals, and what can we do for each 
other, and for what. 

All right, but does that mean I have to sell my soul? 

He wondered at his capacity for kidding himself, for sus¬ 
pecting that something was patently non-kosher yet assuring 
himself it could be made right as rain if he wished it to be. 1 
believe I can lure Campbell away from his cutthroat friends 
over to the rose gardens, he thought. I believe that because I 
want to believe it. And I want to believe it because I can’t 
stand being knocked out of the box. 

I never could admit I was whipped, ever. 

Why did I hold onto Noreen? For the same bubblehead 
reason: there was no situation I couldn’t control, couldn’t 
master. 

And why do I flail myself with'the past so much lately? 
Am I a drowning man or something? Is it because the future 
has so little to offer? Why am I haunted by Noreen, who 
caused so damn much pain? 
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Like those months after we came home from Mexico City. 


Stubbornly, unable to confess failure to the world or himself 
or both, Orlando moved Norcen into the home which Miriam 
and Jimmy had vacated. He gave a party for a hundred 
friends and low-keyed enemies in order to demonstrate his 
delight in his bride, and he and Norcen played the deliriously 
happy host and hostess brilliantly. She was gracious and clear- 
ly loving, and for a time, Mexico City had merely been a 
nasty wet nightmare. 

On a Saturday when she wasn^t shooting the Biblical epic 
at Imperial, he took her, with her passive consent, for a con¬ 
sultation with a psychoanalyst named Lailiam about w]mm 
he had heard good things, and he waited in a private ante¬ 
room until he was called. After Norcen had gone out to the 
anteroom Latham, a man with a seamed and expressive face, 
said, “Your W’ife is a disturbed young woman, Mr. Orlando. 
She’s basically extremely depressed, and she acts out her 
depression, her feelings of deep inferiority, in most dcstaic- 
tive ways. She’s aware of some of this, to her credit. Wliclhcr 
she is strong enough to undergo treatment, either in intensive 
analysis or by committing herself to hospital care, is some¬ 
thing else.” 

Tlie blunt severity awed Orlando. "Wiat do you mean by 
'hospital care?” he asked huskily. ’'You mean n loon—an in¬ 
stitution?” 

. “That would be preferable, because it would provndc com¬ 
plete psychiatric supervision. She could begin analysis, with 
me or some other analyst, but it would be a matter of five 
sessions a week, probably over quite a sizable number of 
years, and it would be very costly, and even then no really 
competent doctor could guarantee a cure. Your wife has a 
badly damaged ego, Mr. Orlando. She deals with it by being 
a child looking for enjoyment, seeking self-gratification not 
tomorrow or next week but now, obsessively and compulsive¬ 
ly. She wards off these feelings of inferiority by trying^ to 
deny them, by living on a fixated level of instant gratification 
that never truly gratifies her. None of it nourishes her, ami 
she knows this, and she suffers, and yet she climbs right back 
onto tlie trcadrailK She can function in her career, but be: 
career won’t sustain her indefinitely. She can’t function^-*^> 
nially with you, or with any man whom she love? * ' * 
loves her, in spite of how hard she tries, because j ' - 
wretchedly inferior to good people who care for b 
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“You did a lot bf probing in one hour/* Orlando said hol¬ 
lowly. 

“One hour and thirty years,” Dr. Latham quietly corrected. 
“Your wife’s illness is hardly unique, I’m being direct with 
you because I believe she’s headed for more or less of the 
same breakdown others with this illness have flirted with or 
actually had, unless she’s seriously prepared to seek help. 
You’re perfectly free to disagree with me, of course, Mr. Or¬ 
lando, and to see another doctor.” 

The thought of hospitalization summoned up grotesque im¬ 
ages of tattooed matrons with gumsole shoes. He ruled it out 
and didn’t mention it to Noreen. She began treatment with 
Dr. Latham, and for a bustling, busy seven weeks in which 
the Biblical epic was wrapp^ up and she was plunged 
immediately into the studio’s next picture for her, the remake 
. of a Lombard comedy, she was Orlando’s Noreen again, the 
full fathom female, the golden girl, his divine Cajun Chink. 
He kept his own holiday going, refusing to work because, he 
was too busy enjoying his life for a change, too busy enjoying 
Noreen, relishing the giant strides she was making as an ac¬ 
tress and a woman, wisecracking to pals who dropped by that 
he .was'in the process of legally changing his name , to Mr. 
Noreen Lawrence. 

He agreed to go back to work when the advisors whose 
. judgments he respected reminded him that no one in show, 
'’business could afford to take a sabbatical forever, that* even a 
Harry Orlando could drift out to sea if he rested on the oars 
too long. He agreed, on the condition that no job take him 
far from home and Noreen, no matter how juicy the offer; 
nothing was going to keep him from being there when No¬ 
reen came home at night, 

• Nate West sobered him: “I’ve had a rough week, Harry. 
The studios aren’t begging for you. A couple told me flat 
they wouldn’t hire you if you paid them. A couple others’ll 
sign you up tomorrow, but at something like half the price 
we’ve been getting.” 

“How’s that again? Aren’t you supposed to be the super 
sdesman? Didn’t you pass a few facts and figures around? I 
did nine pictures and every d amn one of them grossed big. 
Didn’t you tell them that?” 

“They know.” • - 

“So I made Wildfire and that was an omelette. One ome¬ 
lette out of ten. What do you mean half the price? You’re 
trying to tell me they’re ignoring nine hits because I made 
one bomb?” 
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“Don’t get so excited, Harry. You ruled the roost v/iih 
Wdldfirc and you killed it because you wouldn’t listen to any¬ 
body. Tliat’s the word going around and tlicy’rc scared, and 
you can’t really blame them.” 

“Oh, I can’t, can’t I?” Orlando blazed, Imowing that V/cst 
had reported it with complete accuracy. “Whal arc you doing 
DOW, letting the boys pee all over you? Maybe I need an 
agent w'ho knows how to talk back to those muzzicrs. 
Maybe you’re getting too soft and comfortable.” It was a 
silly, transparent threat, and they both knew it He wouldn’t 
fire Nate. He roared a lot, but he almost never fired anyone. 

West shrugged. ‘Tm telling it like it is. Do you want to 
hear the propositions or not?” 

With the provision that lus salary be kept a secret from the 
trade papers, Orlando finally accepted the best offer available, 
an estimated eleven wrecks at $50,000 on a musical for Ken- 
nington Studios. The Kennington chiefs made a condition of 
their own for Nate West to pass along: Orlando was to be¬ 
have himself. At the first sign of a tantrum, at the first indica¬ 
tion that he planned to be anything but a pro, he would be 
out. 

The picture began on an upbeat for Orhuulo. Norcen was 
coming along so well that he wondered w!)y he had taken 
Latham’s gloomy diagnosis at all seriously. She wjis working 
her pretty can off at her studio without complaints, and she 
was coming home to him at night radiant and in love, with a 
presence and a sophistication she’d never had before, an un- 
cocky confidence that made her ail the more intriguing and 
desirable. She wasn’t drinking any less but it wasn’t getting in 
her way. Nothing, apparently, was hurting her. She was going 
great ^ns with Latham, she bragged to Orlando; the shrinker 
was a'wfully impressed with the whirlwind progress she was 
making in such a short time, and she was sure it wouldn’t be 
long before she would be sprung from the couch for good. 

The purple publicity about his having deserted his wife arc 
son for Norcen gradually subsided, but the printed stcriei 
taught Orlando to avoid the press; the most vicious and cl- 
torted stories had been written by some of the same Tepcr:rrr 
and columnists he had always assumed w^ere in his c™- 
One of the few writers who treated him fairly was f 
syndicated columnist named Ray Cal away, whom j 
never met, a young man on his way up who could erj'' • 
joined the blast-Orlando forces. Calaway 
vorcc and remarriage and had been hone 
cious, and Orlando told Noreen one nig] 
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guy over the next time we throw a party/* He wrote one of 
his rare thank-you notes to the columnist but got no answer, 
and this further impressed him. It suggested that the' guy i 
didn’t take the simple letter as an open door for him to seek 
favors. 

Oddly, Orlando and Noreen actually met Calaway at a diu- 
ner party given by Grant and Millie Campbell two weeks 
after Orlando’s picture began. He liked Campbell, who was 
forty and looked ten years yoimger, an actor who couldu^t 
act very well but who would always have a job in pictures 
because he was the clean-cut good-guy type who always came 
across as sincere on the screen. Offscreen he was a sincere 
good guy—not worldly but not a fourflusher, either— 
spent his free time in earnest battles for a fair shake for 
Negro^ and Mexicans in California, and even though they 
had never been close friends, Orlando admired the man’s guts 
and always made himself available when Grant came to him 
to sign a petition or do a benefit 

This night Grant greeted him warmly, said it was a heck of 
a party, welcomed Noreen and told him he was a dam lucky 
fella to have her, saw to it that he had a drink and that No¬ 
reen would have people to talk with, and then hustled him 
out to the patio glider. 

“I sense a pitch coming,” Orlando said good-naturedly. 

*^What else?” Grant asked. “Harry, weTe having a Homer 
Dean rally at the Pan Pacific Auditorium some time this 
month, and it’d be a terrific shot in the arm if we could ad¬ 
vertise that you’ll show up and sing or speak or whatever. I 
* realize it’s a hot potato of an issue —** 

“That about says it,” Orlando said. Homer Dean was a 
twenty-three-year-old Negro lathe operator who was in San 
Quentin’s death house for having killed a man during a bar¬ 
room argument. Although murder was all that should have 
convicted him, his court prosecutor had confided to the press, 
sub rosa, that Dean was a Communist. The contention of a 
lot of angry people was that he might well have escaped the 
death penalty if it hadn’t been for Ws politics. 

“The rally,” said Grant, “is to try to light a fire under that 
sleepwalking governor of ours and force him to cbmraute the 
death sentence to life. Dean is no more a Red than I am oi 
you are. Nobody ever proved he is or ever was. They proyec 
that he was a member of some way-out far-left organization 
So what? And even if he were a Commie, so what? We take 
the position that hysteria is what’s going to put those pellet 
in the chamber. We need people on our side who are clean 
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:rarT}% who don’t like anything about Communism. Your 
■jame could cut a lol o£ ice.” ‘ . 

“Hold on a minute. If I get up there on that stage, who 
:.vill 1 have for company? Gus Hall and three old ladies? I 
lon’t mean I think you’re setting me up to be a sitting duck, 
jjTant, but I’m a babe in the woods when it comes to any- 
Jiing political. If that doesn’t sound very courageous of me— 

; “No, it doesn’t, but it’s realistic,” conceded Campbell. 
.'‘First of all, I’ll be there, and I’m as much a Communist as 
Eleanor Roosevelt I’ll give it to you straight, Harry. I’ve 
talked with some interesting people—he ticked off the 
names of some popular actors and actresses who could haul 
in any audience—^“and they said pretty much what you said. 
They did give me their word, though, that tlicy would help 
sponsor the rally and make speeches if someone would start 
the ball rolling. A lot of them suggested you as the first 
choice.” 

“I’m flattered. Okay, Grant, you’ve got yourself a deal. I’ll • 
be there in my Uncle Sam suit.” 

“Hey, that’s swell, fella,” said Campbell. “Boy, now we’re 
really in business!” 

Harry didn’t know whether to laugh or cry at Grant’s 
boy-scoutism. 

The dinner was buffet and the guests, half of whom he 
knew, didn’t look like comrades conspiring to blow up the * 
Capitol. Orlando found Noreen, luscious in clinging green 
silk, talking with a chinlcss, bespectacled young man of about 
thirty who was introduced as Ray Calaway. 

“I didn’t know you two were buddies,” Orlando said. 

“We were just introduced,” Noreen said. “And we found 
out we’re both from New Orleans.” 

Calaway got up to shake hands. He didn’t Lave enouri: 
trouble being homely. He was a hunchback as well. 

“We finally meet,” Orlando said. “I wrote you a note. D:: 
you remember if you got it?” 

“Oh, sure.” Calaway nodded. “I guess I was rude h rr 
answering it but, to teU the truth, I thought it was ^ 
as part of the routine by someone who works for you.*" _ 

“You don’t know Harr>V’ Noreen said, smnirr "-'f 
doesn’t write to writers unless he wants to and he *"" 
anybody do it for him.” - • 

“Then I apologize. The next time you vrntt 9t-- \ 

ise m write back.” 

“You’ve knocked some people I lilie and > "•* 

but you’ve been decent to me, Ray,” - ' 
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Every time I blow my nose seventeen reporters write that I 
spit on the flag. What makes you different? Did I carry your 
mother out of a burning building?'^ 

“Not lately. I suppose it’s just that I admire you. You’ve 
been a hobby of mine, I’ve been keeping scrapbooks on you 
since you cut your first big record,” 

“Scrapbooks? I thought spinsters and pansies kept scrap¬ 
books,” Orlando kidded then instantly wished he could take 
it back. Maybe the guy y^as a pansy. No, he decided. The 
poor bastard was too ugly to be queer; no other queer would 
want him. 

“I don’t think I’m either, Mr. Orlando,” Calaway answered 
from below zero. 

Orlando liked his independence and found himself.drifting 
back to Calaway during the evening. At one point,he'asked 
what he thought of Campbell’s proposed rally. ' 

“Are you asking me what I think about it as a journalist or 
as something for you to get tied in with?” 

“Both,” 

“I personally think that if Dean should die, he should die 
because he’s a killer and not because he’s a or a Nazi or 
a spinster or a pansy or anything you and I may disapprove 
of. I personally think he’s going to die because the DA 
wants to be governor and the governor wants to be President 
I can’t prove it, but that’s what I think.” 

“What about me and the rally?” 

^ “I think you’d be a horse’s rear end to have anything to do 
with it” 

Orlando’s eyebrows raised. “Why, Ray?” 

“Because Dean’s going to die even if God and His Son and 
the Pope all try to intercede. Grant Campbell’s a lightweight 
but he’s no Commie and he’s got no ulterior motives. He’s 
just a joke, a bleeding-heart joke. Nobody except the goofies 
will get after him if he goes through with this rally or protest 
meeting or whatever he calls it, but if you show up you’re 
going to be viewed as Tovarich Harry by a lot of the public 
from then on. What do you need that for?” 

“What about the others Campbell says will be there? Has¬ 
tings, Janice Ayres—” 

Cdaway snorted, “They won’t show. Why should they? 
Campbell’s just simple and trusting enough to believe that, 
but you know the only names who’ll be there wUl be the 
names who always show up for any left cause and a few has- 
beens with nothing to lose because they know they’re through 
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There’s this—smell. He creeps around. He acte like he owns 
the place.” 

“And he knows his stuff,” said Orlando. “We get along 
hand in glove. If he bothers you that much, doll, just steer 
clear of him.” 

“That’s not hard.” 

The rally was set for eight o’clock on a Monday evening. 
Vince Moschetta puffed up to him a day before with the wor¬ 
ried news that the stars who had promised to be present at 
the rally were reneging, one by one, with severe cases of cold 
feet, and that Orlando should be bright enough to join them. 
“Like hell,’* he answered. “The ones who count will be there. 
Campbell gave me his word.” 

He arrived at the theater at eight with his portable three- 
piece combo, musicians who knew his repertoire and style in¬ 
side but. It didn’t take long for him to recognize that he and 
Grant Campbell would indeed be the only solid names on 
hand. Calaway’s prediction had been strictly bull’s-eye: the 
others waiting to go on were the has-beens, the fist-thumping 
lefties, the faceless blobs of men and women who .looked like 
aging college .kids lugging 1932 soapboxes. Nor did the 
barely more than half-filled theater relieve for him the cli¬ 
mate of something grimly fishy. The restless audience seemed 
made up of caricatures. He saw three crudely scrawled signs 
held aloft in different parts of the audience; each one read 
halt fascism -free homer dean. 

\ He grabbed Campbell’s arm while Roland Bostwick, the 
old and ailing Negro baritone and long-time Communist 
Party member, was on stage, singing a rnUitant song about 
lynching. 

“You’d better talk fast,” he said angrily. 

“Harry, I know the way it seems to be shaping up— 
Campbell began. 

“Good for you. Why didn’t you at least warn me to bring 
my hammer and sickle along? I’d feel undressed out there 
otherwise.” 

“That’s not being fair, Harry,” Campbell said. “I didn’t 
hear till fifteen minutes ago that the people we most wanted 
aren’t coming. I swear that’s true. Nobody’s stopping you 
from going on stage and saying anything you want Speaitog 
up for justice for Homer Dean is all that matters. You’ll 
sway a lot more people than all the Bostwicks and that crowd 
put togeth—” 

Orlando sighed. “Come on,” he told his combo, beckoning 
for them to follow him. 
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^Whcre are you going?” Campbell asked in alarm. 

Sadly, Orlando said, “Grant, you honestly don’t see what 
.. you’ve done, do you? You really think I can walk out there 
alone with those loonies and wave a flag and everything will 
be fine, none of the nuttiness will rub off. God save me from 
. good-hearted imbeciles.” He led the combo through the side 
door to the street, angry not with treachery but with stupid¬ 
ity. Photographers took his picture and reporters were hop¬ 
ping around him for a statement. He elbowed into his waiting 
car Without a word. 

He was home shortly past nine, several hours before he 
r be. The valet told him that Mrs. Orlando had 

retired emy to work on her script and that Mr. Calaway was 
^ he study replaying tapes, Orlando went up the stairs, tak- 
»*• ^ ^ time, and could find Noreen nowhere. He hur^ 

lighted and a tape was rjn- 

rung, out the room was emotv. 

C/ir/sf, nol 

Stealthily and with mounting panic over d?e 
near the na.-r.e-v c-nr 

S h™tL and her rand tea. 
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“Yes, Ray, it was a mistake,” Orlando agreed in a reasoi 
able tone as he began to hit Calaway. He hammered voile} 
of fists into him,' and when Calaway could no longer stan 
Orlando threw him to the floor, jumped on him, and kicke 
him in the groin, again and again and again, until the gaj 
dener rushed in to force his boss away. 

The gardener studied the unmoving Calaway. “Boss, 
think maybe he’s dead,” he whispered. 

“Then bury him,” Orlando said. 

He walked very slowly back to the house and up the fligl 
of stairs to the bedroom. Calmly he told Noreen, “Owen SB.y 
your lover boy is maybe dead. You’ll be out of this hous 
and off these grounds in ten minutes or you’ll be dead, too.” 

Then he went into the john, stripped, entered the dry-her 
room, and 'sat and perspired, and perspired and sat 


Owen, the gardener, had the wit to telephone Vince Moschel 
ta, who rushed to the tack room with his own doctor. Cala 
way was breathing. The doctor ordered a private ambulana 
which carried the man to a private hospital. 

Orlando stayed home the next day, refusing to accept call 
from the studio or anyone else. The morning paper feature 
a scowling picture of him leaving the Homer Dean rail 
above a wildly incomplete, heavily loaded story reporting ths 
Harry Orlando, the “guest of honor,” had left the proceed 
ings early without having appeared on stage as promised. Th 
paper’s hatchet made it clear, with the impossible-to-disprov 
“reliable sources” dodge, that Orlando had bolted off not be 
cause he was anti-Dean or anti-Communist but because h 
wasn’t getting the full orchestra background he had bee 
promised. 

There was nothing, in any section of the paper, about Ra 
Calaway. 

Orlando stayed holed up, seeing no one, talking with n 
one. Then some police came with a warrant and he was take 
downtown, unshaven and in old clothes, where flashbull: 
popped while he was booked on a charge of felonious assaul 
Stan Lourie got him out of a cell on $5,000 bail and tol 
him, on the way hack home, that Calaway had suffered 
fractured jaw, multiple contusions, broken ribs and severe it 
ternal damage, and that he had instructed his attorney to fil 
a suit for $3,000,000. 

“Calaway can’t talk, but he’s been writing up a storm sine 
he* regained consciousness,” Lourie said, “He says that yo 
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He raced back to the Canyon house and they fell into each 
other’s arms in tears and in love. 

The day her job in the movie was done, they impulsively 
flew to New York to see Jimmy. They arrived to learn that 
Jimmy was in Florida with his mother and grandparents. Or¬ 
lando and Noreen flew to Rome, and then Paris, arid then 
London, traveling at odd-hour gypsy times of ni^t to avoid 
the press and the photographers and the gawkers, never apart 
for longer than seconds, relishing each other, making love al¬ 
ways for the first time, successfully pretending that the 
immediate present was all of reality and that everything else 
that had ever happened was smoky fiction. At one point in a 
West End pub, Noreen’s glow of happiness lowered and she 
confided that she had some things to say. He let her say that 
she had stopped seeing Dr. Latham early in treatment be¬ 
cause Latham had insisted that she quit the drinking for a 
month or so, and there had been words, and she had simply 
stopped going to him. Orlando interrupted her when she start¬ 
ed to talk about her insane compulsion to make it once, just 
once, with the ugly and misshapen Calaway. 

“Keep it to yourself,” said Orlando. “It never happened.” 

They returned to Los Angeles and to stem reality. 

Calaway was out of the hospital and dedicating himself to 
a Harry Orlando vendetta in print. He had agreed to collabo¬ 
rate on the autobiography, he raved, never dreaming that the 
singer was so sympathetic toward the Soviet way of life and 
so violently critical of free government. He had done his best 
to reason with Orlando, to get him off the pro-Conununist 
> ^ck, and had come to leam that Orlando was most abusive 
bout America when he was drunkest. There were tapes in 
is possession, Calaway raved on, to prove the singer’s 
strange alliances, and they would be brought to light at the 
proper time, 

“What’s on those tapes he keeps sputtering about?” Stan 
Lourie demanded. 

“He’s a maniac,” Orlando said. “We just talked together 
into the machine for a couple of weeks, to sort of warm up 
before we got going on my background. There were miles of 
tapes with just gab on them. Okay, I guess I got a lot off my 
chest about what I saw Negroes going through while I was 
growing up and about what too many of them are going 
through now. And I said it was too bad that the Reds had 
. seemed to be the only ones who acted like they really gave a 
good goddamn during the Depression about minorities and 
trade unions.” 
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the car pulled into the garage of the neatly hedged, unoslcn* 
tatious house. Millie Campbell greeted him v,'iih a genuine 
fondness that pleased him. ‘The master chef is in the yard,” 
she said. “You’re hungry, I hope? Grant’s steaks arc too 
good to be wasted on picky eaters.” 

‘Tm always hungry. Millie, how do you stay sc\'cntecn 
years old?” 

She laughed. “You, sir, arc a hideous liar. And I love it” 
They started to walk. “What about your brother, Harry? 
Would he—ah—like to join us?” 

“No. He’d rather sit in the car and listen to the radio; the 
rat listens to any singer as long as it isn’t Harry Orlando. Just 
make sure he gets some of that steak, though, okay?” 

Boy Scout Campbell was at the grill when they reached the 
back lawn, actually wearing a huge white chefs hat and an 
apron with funny sayings printed on it, “Hello, sport!” he 
called. “I hope you’ve got a whopping appetite. My steaks are 
too dam good to be wasted on picky eaters.” 

You two comics ought to compare notes, Orlando thought 
He shook his host’s hand. “Senator, you’re right out of a 
Norman Rockwell cover,” he said. “I hope that’s not the hat 
you’re throwing into the ring.” 

“Let’s not get insulting, mister. Fm the lord of this manor, 
and I’ll wear any hat I like.” 

The. drinks were served—Scotch for Orlando, soda for the 
Campbells—and the talk was small and random before and 
during the superb steaks, which truly were too good for 
picky caters. Afterward, Orlando smoked one of his infre¬ 
quent cigars. Millie sat not far away, but in an imobtrusivc 
manner that indicated she wouldn’t dream of butting in on 
man talk. 

“I hear you have a fairly good chance of getting the nomi¬ 
nation, Grant,” Orlando said at last 

Soberly, Campbell answered, “That’s w’hat I hear, too. 
Frankly, until a week or so ago I wasn’t so sure I wanted it 
even if I could get it I asked myself over and over, and I 
asked Millie here over and over: could I reaUy make an 
effective President? Contrary to everything you and I know 
about actors and politicians, Harry, I never cared all that 
much about seeing my name in headlines and my picture in 
the papers. No, I was convinced that if it didn’t mean some¬ 
thing, if I coiildn’t be the best dam President in modem 
times, it would be foolish to go through all the exhaustion of 
battle. Fve campaigned before, and it can be pure murder.” • 
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bad on the floor, as tired and preoccupied and uncommunica¬ 
tive, as he had been at the recording session. Those who 
paused on their way to the gambling tables paused in large 
measure because Noreen Lawrence was at ringside at every 
performance. Everyone knew her, and everyone was interest¬ 
ed in seeing her. He canceled out after the fifth night 

He even made the floor of the United States Senate. Sena¬ 
tor Russell Connors of Maine rose to attack him as an adul¬ 
terous, godless, atheistic fellow-traveler who should get down 
on his Imees to bless the United States of America for afford¬ 
ing him the opportunity to earn as much success as he had 
received, rather than spend his every waking hour blessing 
the enemy intent on burying all white Christians. 

He announced a $5,000,000 countersuit against Calaway, 
and against those who published Calaway’s -trash, on the 
grounds that he had been defamed to the extent that his’rep¬ 
utation and income suffered. 

And there were, suddenly, the fights. 

In an ascending hotel elevator Noreen returned the smile 
of a boyish elevator operator. In the hotel room Orlando was 
drunk and mean on his second Scotch, and he accused her of 
signaling to the boyish elevator operator that she wanted 
some frolic. Noreen flared up in anger and marched out. He 
followed in close pursuit and abject apology, bringing her 
back. 

They fought when she passed the pepper shaker and he 
barked that he had distinctly asked for the salt shaker. They 
fought when she made perfect toast for him in the morning 
and he compldned that the crusts were too burnt. They 
fought when they drank so much that he was hopeless in bed 
and he bellowed that he had never had that problem until 
he’d met her. They fought after they went to a party and she 
disappeared for h^ an hour and returned as though mashed; 
she wasn’t wearing her panties when they got home, and he 
found them by ritog her handbag. Yes, she screamed, she’d 
had herself a quickie at the party. Yes, she was having quick¬ 
ies everywhere, every hour on the hour, because he was /wan¬ 
ing on her so goddamn much of the time. Yes, she was put¬ 
ting out for everybody who wanted it or didn’t want it* Yes, 
yes, yes. 

He roared, but he took it He was sure he would lose her 
otherwise. 


Sweating, Orlando wrenched himself back into the present as 
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the car pulled into the garage of the neatly hedged, unosten¬ 
tatious house, Millie Campbell greeted him with a genuine 
fondness that pleased hinu ‘The master chef is in the yard,” 
she said, “You’re hun^, I hope? Grant’s steaks arc too 
good to be wasted on picky eaters.” 

‘Tm always hungry. Millie, how do you stay seventeen 
years old?” 

She laughed. “You, sir, are a hideous liar. And I love it,” 
They started to walk. “What about your brother, Hany? 
Would he—ah—^like to join us?” 

“No. He’d rather sit in the car and listen to the radio; the 
rat listens to any singer as long as it isn’t Harry Orlando. Just 
make sure he gets some of that steak, though, okay?” 

Boy Scout Campbell was at the grill when they reached the 
back lawn, actually wearing a huge white chefs hat and an 
apron with funny sayings printed on it. “Hello, sport!” he 
called. “I hope you’ve got a whopping appetite. My steaks are 
too dam good to be wasted on picky eaters.” 

You two comics ought to compare notes, Orlando thought. 
He shook his host’s hand, “Senator, you’re right out of a 
Norman Rockwell cover,” he said, “I hope that’s not the hat 
you’re throwing into the ring.” 

“Let’s not get insulting, mister, fm the lord of this manor, 
and I’ll wear any hat I like,” 

The. drinks were served—Scotch for Orlando, soda for the 
Campbells—^and the talk was small and random before and 
during the superb steaks, which truly were too good for 
picky eaters. Afterward, Orlando smoked one of his infre¬ 
quent cigars. Millie sat not far away, but in an unobtrusive 
manner that indicated she wouldn’t dream of butting in on 
man talk. 

“I hear you have a fairly good chance of getting the nomi¬ 
nation, Grant,” Orlando said at last 

Soberly, Campbell answered, “That’s what I hear, too. 
Frankly, until a week or so ago I wasn’t so sure I wanted it 
even if I could get it I asked myself over and over, and I 
asked Millie here over and over: could I really maJ:e an 
effective President? Contrary to everything you and I kne^ 
about actors and politicians, Harry, I never cared all 
much about seeing my name in headlines and my pictire ir. 
the papers. No, I was convinced that if it didn’t 
thing, if I couldn’t be the best dam President ir. 
times, it would be foolish to go through all the exh-' . 
battle. I’ve campaigned before, and it can be 
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“I just finished saying that / am. Harry, Tm guUty of being 
one thing: a potential turncoat I’ll use their money and what¬ 
ever boosts they can give me, and I’ll send them packing as 
soon as I’m in.” 

‘‘That’s some leadpipe cinch, all right all right.” 

“No, of course it isn’t but it can be done as long as I don’t 
make promises to them, and I haven’t and 1 won’t. You make 
it sound as though the only people behind me are the nuts 
and bolts and fanatics. I stand for free enteiprise to its fullest 
extent for liberty and for each man, as much as he’s able, 
being responsible for himself. If the crackpots back me on 
these positions, there are millions of mature, decent Ameri¬ 
cans who go along with me, too.” 

“You’re getting excited. Grant” 

“You’re dam tootin’ I am! How can I be.held accountable 
if some of the characters who like me are riffraff you and I 
wouldn’t bother to spit on? Are all your fans church dea¬ 
cons?” 

Maybe the guy really figures he’s right, thought Orlando. 
Maybe Grant the earnest Boy Scout is telling the sincere 
truth as he sees it 

“No, Grant,” he answered calmly. “Now don’t flip that 
silly lid. I just think you may be in for a rough go with some 
buUy boys. Once you get into the White House—if you do— 
I’m sure you won’t order the Army to goosestep.” 

“There now, you’ve put your ^ger right on it,” Campbell 
agreed enthusiastically. “Ever 3 ^thing I believe in is repelled by 
regimentation, whether it’s goosesteps or filling out a thou- 
‘ sand federal forms to order a box of paper clips. You and I 
are really cut from the same cloth, Harry, whether you’re 
ready to admit it or not. You made your way up the ladder 
on your own. You didn’t go around expecting the govern¬ 
ment to tie your shoelaces at every turn. And that kind of 
independence didn’t do you any harm in. the least.” 

“IJh huh. What a big boy am 1.” 

“Stop the kidding, will you? There are always going to be 
people who’ll never make the grade in life, who won’t or who 
can’t cope with responsibility. That’s always regrettable, sure 
—^who .wants to see anyone poor? But the way our system’s 
being run, this I-am-my-brother’s-keeper attitude is already so 
far out of hand that you and I are supposed to take dl the 
blame because the poor are poor. Does this make sense? Do 
you enjoy giving ninety per cent or whatever of your income 
over to some reliefers in Mississippi, ^d without even an ac¬ 
counting of who gets what?” * 
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The Campbells laughed. 

. They walked with him to the car. When they were momen¬ 
tarily out of her husband’s earshot, Millie Campbell squeezed 
Orlando’s hand and said, "He truly is a good man, Hany.” 

*T know. rU be in touch. Thanks for the grub.” To Camp¬ 
bell he said, "K you don’t make it to the \^ite House, pri, 
ril get you a cushy job broiling steaks. But you’ll have to get 
rid of that idiotic hat” 

On the ride back home Orlando studied the man who was 
Grant Campbell and examined his own potential as well. 
Campbell is a tureen of mush, he thought, but sincere. Could 
I sell him to the folks back home? I could damned well do a 
hangup job of trying. Could I head up something important 
in Washington? Hell, I could head up anything I pleased. Al¬ 
most. 

And maybe get some valuable, worthwhile things done. 
Help people do better in life. Help people be better, including 
me. 

A big job for a salesman. 

I’ve never been afraid of big jobs. 

That "reliefers in Mississippi” sort of crap is. a foul ball, 
sure. But the Boy Scout pitches it because the bully boys 
have been whispering in his ear. He plays the parrot but later 
on he’s going to m^ce them change the chorus. He’ll leam. 
Grant’s a little thick upstairs, but he’s no schmuck. 

You hear me praying, Lord? 

The next day, after a great deal of thought, Orlando sum¬ 
moned Stan Lourie. 

"Check out Lloyd Reynolds and Mark Bartell,” he said. 
"Find out who’s close to each of them. Find out if either of 
them or both of them would welcome my public support for 
the nomination—big support, full-time support.” 

"I thought you were through with this Harry the Kingmak¬ 
er nonsense,” Lourie said sourly. 

‘T preTer Reynolds—^he’s the better man from what I hear 
and read—but I’ll help Bartell if Reynolds doesn’t warm to 
the idea. You’re to see that the right people deliver the’ mes¬ 
sage, and you’re to see that it’s all done very Q.T,” 

"Harry, you’ve handed me some laughing-academy errands 
before but this one takes the— 

"No speech^, Stan.” 

"All right, bo speeches. What will you want? They’ll be 
glad to have you on deck, I’m sure, but if you’re offering full¬ 
time support they’ll want to know what you want in return.” 

"Never mind. I can help. Tell them that.” 
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“Yes, of course,” said Mary, “but they said they have to 
see you.” Then she sensed- something was very wrong and 
came in to stand by the bed, her face concerned. 

Temple told her about it ia a swift rush of words, “I sup¬ 
pose you’d better send them up,” he said. Her hand was at 
her mouth and she was speechless. “Go on, Mary, It’ll be all 
right.” 

Wordlessly, as though dazed, Mary left the room. Temple 
wished his brain weren’t so muddy now, when he so needed 
clear thinking. He sat up and rubbed his head to chase away 
the drowsiness. He thought of his job and his wife and, per¬ 
versely, Violet the housekeeper: if those men were here 
about that book, he was anxious that Violet, a straitlaced, re¬ 
ligious woman he rarely dealt with, would never know dr sus¬ 
pect. Then he remembered with idiotic relief that she was off 
today. 

, He was leaning forward and digging his feet into carpet 
slippers when two young men, both in tan raincoats and nei¬ 
ther looking older than thirty, came in with Mary. They were 
brisk and grave, and one of them held up a long sheet of 
paper and asked, “Are you Gerard W. Temple, Siias C. S. 
Poole?” 

He blinked and suddenly remembered, as if it mattered, 
that he hadn’t bothered to shave today; when he didn’t shave, 
Mary had kidded him more than once, he looked like a 
rogue’s gallery star. “My name is Temple,” he said, 

“This is a federal warrant for your arrest. You get dressed 
now and we’ll go.” 

“My glasses,” Temple directed Mary. Then, shakily, he 
"asked the young man, “May I see that, please? Go where?” 

He was given the warrant and his glasses. “To Federal De¬ 
tention,” the man answered as Temple tried to read the 
paper.. He read his name and the pseudonym and a long 
typewritten sentence with the words “obscene” and “U.S. 
mails” and “bail $5,000,” and he imderstood everything and 
nothing. The paper was rudely snatched from him. 

“You can’t take him from bed like this,” Mary declared. 
“He’s not well. He’s been sick in bed all week with a temper¬ 
ature,” 

The second young man, who hadn’t uttered a word, stood 
in the background, and Temple couldn’t judge if he was em¬ 
barrassed and bored or simply waiting to get on with a job he 
Was paid to perform. The first young man, however, seemed 
to be relishing his authority and the severity of the moment 
Ignoring Mary he stepped forward an inch and said, “You’re 
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to come now. If you want to come in your pajamas, that’s up 
to you,” 

.Temple reached for his robe draped at the foot of the bed 
and began to rise, not sure if he could stand—not because of 
the cold and the day’s collection of medication, but because 
he was now terrified. On his feet, touching the surface of the 
night table as if to be sure it was strong enough to lean on if 
necessary, he turned to Mary. “Call Broderick.” 

“Who’s Broderick?” the young man demanded. 

The Gestapo tone strengthened Temple for a moment 
“My attorney.” 

“Your wife doesn’t have to do that You’ll be allowed to 
make a phone call after you’re booked. There’s no time for a 
call now.” 

Angry now, Mary asked, “What do you mean, there’s no 
time?” 

“There’s no time,” the young man repeated and frowned at 
Temple. “You’re not moving. Like we said, if you want to go 
in your pajamas . . 

Frowning back, still no less frightened, Temple shuffled to¬ 
ward his bureau, indicating to Mary with a stiff nod and a 
jerk of his head that she was to go find Broderick. She went 
out, and his frozen fingers opened three of the bureau’s draw¬ 
ers before he remembered that he kept his underwear in the 
fourth. The second young man said, “I’ll be downstairs, 
Ralph,” and left, maybe to follow Mary. 

“You go on with him,” Temple said, unbuttoning his paja* 
ma jacket 

“No, ni stay right here,” the young man named Ralph 
said, sitting and lighting a cigarette. 

“Why?” 

“So that we get you downstairs and out in the car safely.” 

Turning bis back to change from pajamas to underw'car, 
Temple strove to free his mind of countless cobwebs. “You 
talk as if I’d try to escape, as if I’m a criminal . . 

“That’s right,” Ralph said casually. “You’re a fugitive. 
Whether you’re a criminal or not isn’t for me to say.” 

A fugitive! Good Lord! 

“I’d like to shave.” 

“There’s no time.” 

Temple wheeled. “Will you tell me why there’s no time? 
Why is there no time? \Vhat land of silliness is this—‘no 
time’?” 

“Take it easy, Gerard,” the young man ordered, and Tem¬ 
ple heard “Gerard” as perhaps the ultimate indignity. “You 
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exits. To make certain you don’t make a run for it, I guess. 
Isn’t it fantastic?” 

“My very word.” 

At the bottom landing the young man opened the front 
door and motioned for Temple to go first Temple stopped to 
take his topcoat from Mary, and now he held her and kissed 
her. “You’U stay on the phone?” he murmurccL 

‘T’m not about to get some candy and watch The Late 
Show, Please don’t be too upset, darling,” 

Darling. . , . 

It wasn’t quite eight o’clock when he was escorted out of 
^e house and across the street to a four-door Chevrolet, but 
it seemed to be the time when his neighbors chose to be com¬ 
ing home from work or just leaving their homes to go out 
He was convinced everyone on the block saw him, knew why 
he was being taken to iho threatening unmarked sedan, knew 
that he, the least nenacing man on earth, was under arrest 
One of his neighbors. Gary Fayne, called out, ‘Hiyah, Bill.” 
He winced, hunched his ehoulders without meaning to, 
formed a guilty smile, and ^vaved before he entered the back 
seat. He purposely looked through the window facing away 
from Fayne, wishing to hell the third young man would come 
so they could all get going. The dome light in the Chevrolet 
was unaccountably on, and a sign inside the car, above the 
dashboard next to the steering wheel, read u.s. makshall, 
plainly, for any inquisitive passerby to see. At last the third 
man came, and the dome light went off, 

Ralph drove the car, and the man Temple hadn’t seen till 
now sat up front The other young man who had come into 
the bedroom sat beside Temple. Someone tuned in some 
rowdy music on the radio and the three men began to talk 
with each other as though Temple weren’t there. He tried to 
concentrate on what they were talking about at least to sec if 
they were talking about him. He heard the one beside him 
reporting on a couple who had been bagged this afternoon by 
men named Rudy and Denison. “It makes you puke, what 
kind of animals they ire,” the man was saying. “They’re mar¬ 
ried and they’re both on junk, but that’s not enough for them. 
They have a baby fifteen months old—cutest thing you ever 
saw—and they were feeding it cubes of sugar with H on it, 
for Christ sake. To hook it on the shit.” 

“Christ,” said the one named Ralph. “What do you want to 
bet they’re not put out of commission for good? Some sheeny 
hcadshrinker’ll be called in to plead ’em up brown and^.^^~^!l 
be home free in no time.” 
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“Christ/’ said the young man beside Temple. “What kind 
of world is it, parents putting their babies on the shit?” 

“A shit world, Frank. Haven’t you found that out yet?” 
said Ralph. “Shit everywhere.” 

What’s going to happen? Temple asked himself, unable to 
ask it aloud. 

I’ve never been in jail in my life. I’ve never had a traffic 
ticket. 

Am I ruined now? 

Did these fellows know he was someone besides a fugitive, or 
was he merely one of many, a man whose name happened to 
be Temple and whose profession was of no interest to them? 
Maybe they thought of it, if they bothered to think of him at 
all, as a man who made Ms living as a professional pomogra- 
pher, as another member of the populous .shit.world. He 
wondered why what they thought seemed so important to 
him. They were cops, paid to perform a job, too insensitive or 
perhaps too human after laboring a while in this vineyard to 
view any arrests as separate from the shit world. 

But he cared. He was more than a civilized man with a 
-wife. He was known in Washington, His column ran in six¬ 
ty-three papers. No law was strong enough to forbid any or 
all of these young men from gossiping to people who would 
continue the gossip. 

If they knew who he was. There was no indication they 
knew, was there? And how long would it take for Morris 
Broderick to get him out? 

Ludicrous, he thought, absolutely ludicrous. There are a 
dozen influential people in this town who could have kept me 
from going wherever these men are taking me. I could have 
dropped names, including the name of the President of the 
United States. I could have done that, sure—if I were willing 
to explain why these men came to my door. 

Ages later the Chevrolet pulled up in front of a neat build¬ 
ing with the legend federal detention home over hs doors. 
Two of the young men took Temple inside, where a civilian 
at a long desk was chomping on an ugly cigar. “Let’s have 
your wallet, Gerard,” said the young man named Ralph, ex¬ 
tending his hand. Temple gave it to him and held his breath 
lest the young man examine the vital cards and papers in it. 
He didn’t. He retrieved only the cash and a small check Tem¬ 
ple had received for writing a book review, had endorsed, 
and had meant to deposit at the bank last week. “Here’s thir¬ 
ty-one, thirty-two, thirty-three dollars in cash: one ten, four 
fives, and three ones,” the young man recited to the civilian 
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behind the desk, who recorded it in a ledger. “Here’s a check 
for twenty-five dollars, endorsed. Okay, now how about sil¬ 
ver?” 

Temple checked his change pocket. “I didn’t bring any ” 

“No silver. Now let’s have all the jewelry.” Temple gave 
over his wrist watch. ‘T said all the jewelry, Gerard. A ring is 
jewelry,” 

“This is my wedding band.” 

“I said all the jewelry.” Temple gave him the ring. “Now 
empty all your pockets and put everything on this desk. You 
can keep your handkerchief if you have one.” 

“What about my glasses?” asked Temple, be^nning to go 
through his pockets. “I can’t see without thent” 

“What about the glasses, Dan?” Ralph inquired. 

“They prescription glasses?” 

“Yes,” Temple said. 

“Glasses are okay,” the civflian agreed. “If you have a case 
for them, put the case down here.” 

Temple did. He forfeited everything else from his pockets: 
a set of keys, two letters he had forgotten to mail, a vial of 
pills, a botUe of cough medicine, a notebook and two enve¬ 
lopes in which he had jotted down notes in his indecipherable 
handwriting, a stick of Juicy Fruit gum, half a roll of Alk- 
aids, a roll of peppermint Life Savers, a pencil without a 
point, some old newspaper clippings he had stuffed in his top¬ 
coat long ago, and a stick of Fruit Stripe gum. “Could I keep 
my pipe?” he asked. “I don’t smoke it. I chew the stem some¬ 
times when I’m working.” 

“You won’t have to do any work while you’re with us,” 
Ralph said, “It goes on the desk. Now come with me.” He 
glanced back at the other young man and inquired, “What 
time’s your date, Eddie?” 

“As soon as I sign out I’m late as it is. Shirl’s gonna belt 
me.” 

“Wait I’U drop you off.” 

Ralph heard a buz2xr sound, opened a high door made of 
iron bars and directed, “In you go, Gerard, Pleasant dreams.” 

Temple entered a cubicle and heard the door slam behind 
him. A boy in his twenties, wearing a felt hat, a frayed win¬ 
ter overcoat and a frayed muffler, was sitting on a wooden 
bench, snapping his fingers and whispering to himself. 

For the first time the possibility occurred to Temple Jhiff 
he might be placed in a cell with psychopaths. Addi< 
lums ... He had been comparatively numb over 
quarter-hour, but now he started to perspire. Woulc 
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that? Would they put him in with psychopaths? Could he say 
or do anything if they did? 

The nervous boy came out of himself long enough to make 
room on the bench for Temple to sit, but Temple shook Ms 
head There was a clock above the civilian’s desk outside, and 
Temple could see the civilian from here but not the clock. He 
had read the time when he had been brought in, but he 
couldn’t remember it now* He was suddenly naked and dis¬ 
oriented without his watch. 

The buzzer sounded again, the door was pulled back and a 
cocky-Iooking man wearing splendidly tailored clothes came 
in. Tlie door was slammed behind him. He grinned at Temple 
and remarked, “Business is good tonight, tih?” 

What happens now? Where is Broderick or someone io get 
me released? 

The wait in the barred room was endless. Two more men, 
seedy and impassive, were ushered in by another civilian who 
slammed the door after himself, crossed the cubicle to anoth¬ 
er iron-barred door and called, “Hoi” That door was buzzed 
open and the man stood aside, pantomiming for Temple and 
the others to go through it. Temple walked with them into 
another room that was large and cold, A heavy man wearing 
a festive sports shirt and suspenders was at a typewriter be¬ 
side which was a nameplate reading s. ix)UGHRAN, Not glano 
ing up, he called out, “Wijomlik*” 

The nervous boy sprang to sit in the strai^t-backed chair 
near the typewriter. Temple heard him being asked staccato 
questions and saw him strip and undergo a fast, superficial 
physical examination. Temple wanted a Slave and wanted Ms 
pipe. There was no clock in this room. There were many 
doors and official-looking people mill ing about, but no clock. 
His throat was intolerably dry, and he walked to a tiny bath¬ 
room nearby, where there was a sink but no glass or cup. He 
let the tap run until he decided the water wasn’t going to get 
any colder than lukewarm, cupped some in his trembling 
hands and drank it. When he came back, one of the seedy, 
impassive men had become aggressive enough to argue with 
Loughran that he’d brought a whole new pack of cigarettes 
vith him and it wasn’t fair to have them taken away from 
lim. “In the box,” ordered Loughran, and the seedy man 
ighed and dropped the imopened package of Winstons 
hrough the wide slot of a padlocked wooden box on the 
loor close to the desk. “Up now and strip and hang up your 
lothes. You know the routine by now, Frenchie.” 

The seedy man had the examination, was handed a cotton 
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robe, grumbled, and seemed to know which door to pass 
through. Then Ixugliran, not glancing up, called out, ‘Tem¬ 
ple.” 

Loughran was reading the warrant or a copy of it as he 
rolled paper and carbon into the typewriter. He performed 
his job in robot style, a man who hadn’t left this lypcwTitcr 
and desk in fifty years to have a family or even lunch, a man 
with all feeling sucked out of him, but a man who clearly 
knew his business. Temple went to the chair and sat. 

“Full name,” Loughran said. 

Pause. “Gerard W. Temple.” He had dropped his first 
name years ago, but maybe it would serve as a cloak now, 
since it was on the warrant, 

“Not the initials. The full name.” 

“The W is for William.” 

“Address.” 

Temple told him. 

“Business address.” 

Pause. **The New York Ledger-Dispatch'* 

There was no flicker of interest on Loughran’s face, 

“Job or occupation,” 

Pause. “Writer.” 

“Date of birth. Month, day and year.” 

Temple told him, and answered interminable questions 
about his height, weight, religion, family members and so on 
and on. His mind began to grow numb again. 

Then, “What are you wearing?” 

“What?” 

“Describe what you’re wearing and the colors.” 

“I have a—ah—blue coat, gray hat, brown suit and blue tic, 
a— 

“Blue bow tic with polka dots.” 

“Uh—^ycs. Shirt is white. Black shoes. Uh, brown socks.” 

“Underwear.” 

“The imdershirt is wliite.” 

“The shorts,” 

Temple checked. “White. And a white handkerchief.” 

“All right, now hang up everything on the hanger you see 
behind you. You’ll wear your shoes upstairs, but take them 
off for now. Leave everything except your handkerchief if 
you want to take it up with you.” Temple obeyed, shivering, 
and returned to the desk to find Loughran standing. “AH 
right, now hold your hands out straight in front of you, like 
this, and let’s see your fingers. Now let’s your arms a- 

your armpits. All right, now show me * ’ s of your f: 
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All- right, now pick up your balls and let's have a look. AH 
right, now turn around and bend forward and spread youi 
cheeks. All right, now take your handkerchief if you want it, 
put your shoes on, put on one of the robes over there, and go 
** through that door and up the steps.” Loughran sat down be¬ 
hind Sie typewriter, read a new paper, and called out, ‘‘Gor¬ 
man.” 

“Excuse me,” said Temple, “I’d like to make a telephone 
call.” 

“You can make it upstairs. Gorman!” 

The robe was tremendous and tissue thin. Temple stuffed 
his handkerchief into its single pocket and, shivering more 
now from the cold than from fear, moimted the designated 
stairs to the top, where he came to an iron-barred door and 
found it was locked. There were more iron bars to the right 
and left of him, and beyond them were cells both large and 
small. Two men in uniforms were talking at a desk at the top 
of the stairs. They continued to talk for perhaps five minutes, 
although each of them saw him. At last one admitted hinij 
locked the door after him, said, “Ike room in there. Wail 
your turn,” and resumed talking with the other man. 

“Excuse me,”* said Temple, “I was told I could make t 
telephone call up here.’* 

“Who told you that?” one of the uniformed men asked. 

A chili of horror went through Temple. “The man down¬ 
stairs. Loughran.” 

“Wait your turn, and when you’re called, go in that room.” 
V Temple stood at the room’s doorway and saw a slender, 
middle-aged Negro with old-fashioned rimless spectacles and 
a forest of white hair sitting behind a typewriter. One of the 
seedy-looking men was being directed to get up and go some¬ 
where out of Temple’s line of vision. It seemed incredible 
that there wasn’t someone here who would let him make i 
telephone call. He desperately needed to call Mary, to heai 
her voice, to hear her tell him she had contacted Morris 
Broderick or someone belonging to Broderick and that he 
was rushing down here with the bail money. 

Fresh horror came. Had that Gestapo agent named Kalpt 
mentioned in all the confusion that they were coming to th( 
Federal Detention Home? God, was there any chance thal 
Broderick, even if he were located, wouldn’t know where tc 
reach Temple? 

That was unlikely. 

Being taken out of bed and shoved into jail was unlikely. 

He thought of his mother, his Methodist mother who hac 
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once staggered both him end Mary in a letter with a line that 
went, ‘‘Have always considered Walt Disney pictures enjoy¬ 
able and wholesome, but saw one with Dad last night which 
was a little too racy for our taste,'’ W^t if she were ever to 
find out ... 

He was summoned to the middle-aged Negro, who at least 
looked up at him and even managed a faint smile as he asked 
most of the identical questions Loughran had asked him 
downstairs. He had Temple sign a will made out to Mary 
(“in ease you die here before you’re released”), then led 
Temple to a table for fingerprinting. “You relax. Give me 
each finger and let me do all the work.” He, too, had shown 
no noticeable interest in Temple’s name or place of business, 

“I’d like to ask you something,’’ said Temple. 

“Sure/’ 

“May I or may I not make a telephone call? The man 
named Loughran downstairs said I could make one up here.” 

“Loughran shouldn’t do that No prisoner can make a call 
once he comes up here. What’s the call for—^bail?” 

“Yes, partly.” 

“Didn’t you phone your la\vycr when you were picked 
up?” 

“My wife tried to. He wasn’t in, and I was taken away be¬ 
fore I could find out what the situation was. Assuming she 
reached my attorney, I’m not even sure he knows where I 
am. I mean, I can’t remember if I found out I was going to 
be brought here before I left the house or after.” 

“Oh. Well, don’t worry about that. Did you talk with your 
law^xr about this before you were picked up?” 

“Yes, in general.” 

“Then he knows it’s federal and he’ll know where to go. 
You’ll be here ail night, anyway. Here, let’s have the other 
hand.” 

“All nightl” 

“Unless your lawj^er can get hold of a judge or a commis¬ 
sioner to sign you out before morning. Is that very likely?” 

“I don’t think so . . 

“It won’t be so bad. This is the Ritz compared to other de¬ 
tentions, If your lawyer can’t pull strings before morning, 
you’ll have to see the commissioner in the morning. If you 
can’t post the bail, you stay on as our guest. Even if you can, 
tlie commissioner’s the only one who can release you. I 
the call you or your wife made to your lawyer is ll*^ 
you’re allowed. Who brought you in? A mar; 

“Three of them. In trench coats.” 
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The Negro grinned in man-to-man sympathy. “This ink’s 
not the easiest thing to get off. Wet your hands here and mb 
this pumice stone on your fingertips, hard. One of the agents 
must’ve told the guy at the front desk downstairs that your 
call’s been made and your lawyer’s been notified, or at least 
that someone will alert him.” 

Sensing the man had some heart. Temple asked, “Why was 
I treated that way by those fellows, by one of them in partic¬ 
ular? If I were the head of a dope ring or an axe mmderer, 
maybe I could understand it. I wasn’t roughed up, but— 

“Oh, I’ve heard the story before and I’ve.seen it,” the man 
said. “Most of these boys are okay and they do what they’re 
supposed to do, but some of them’ve read too many private- 
eyo stories or they’ve been on the tour too long and seen’too 
much to keep their nice disposition. And, too, some of these 
kids start out on the job snot nose and big mouth. It’s not 
right, but then there’s a lot that’s not right with lots of folks in 
lots of places. Okay, now stand over there and let’s take your 
picture.” He hung a sign with a name and number around 
Temple’s neck, placed him where he wanted him, and padded 
to a camera. “Face front. Okay, now turn and face that wall. 
Okay, all done.” 

As he sat at his desk. Temple approached him, looked at 
him directly and said, “Thanks.” 

The man was surprised. “For what? For taking your pic¬ 
ture?” 

“You’re a good man.” 

“Yeah, and I’m out of time. Go down that hall and through 

at door. Next!” 

On the other side of the door an old man in shirt sleeves sat 
at a tj^ewriter, a half-inch of burning cigarette stuck between 
his pale lips. He motioned for Temple to sit down. There were 
six beds along the wall, half of them occupied. “Full name,” 
the old man rasped, his wizened fingers poised over the type¬ 
writer. 

“Gerard William Temple.” 

More than half of the questions asked and answered twice 
before were asked and answered now. “Had all childhood dis¬ 
eases?” 

“Yes.” 

“Addict or ever an addict?” 

“No.” 

Diseases or illnesses other than measles, mumps, chicken 
pox, et cetera. List them, past and present.” 

Well, emergency gangrenous appendectomy when I was 
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eleven or twelve. My tonsils out when I was twenty-seven; 
docs that count? Migraine headaches. Infectious mononucleo¬ 
sis three years ago. Otherwise, nothing.” 

“Ever had syplulis or the clap?” 

“No.” 

“General health now?” 

“I left home tonight with a virus and a temperature.” 

“That’s tough, because it’s cold as a bitch in the cells,” the 
old man said, typing, not glancing up. “There aren’t many 
blankets around, but maybe you’ll be lucky. Anything else?” 

“I have a small hernia.” 

A gross-looking man with a wrinkled white coat and stub¬ 
ble on his chin materialized from somewhere and asked, 
“What docs ‘small hernia’ mean? Do you mean incipient?” 

“Maybe that’s it,” Temple conceded. 

“Incipient. I-n-c-i-p-i-e-n-t.” 

. . c-n-t,” the old man parroted as he typed. He handed 
Temple a towel and said, “iMl right, take this and go out that 
way and all the way down die corridor and find a bunk.” 

“Can I get anything for my cold? What happened to the 
doctor?” 

“Wliat’s your temperature, did you say?” 

“When I left home, a hundred and one.” 

“That’s no temperature. You’ll be fine. Go out that way 
and all the way down the corridor and find a bunk.” 

The high-ccilinged, wide, completely barred room Temple 
entered contained sixteen double-decker beds, the bottom 
bunks of each already claimed. Only a few of the men were 
already in their hunks and only one of them seemed to be 
asleep. The others, most of whom seemed either at home 
here or at least stoically resigned to being here, were walking 
around, some talking, some sitting and reading, some sitting 
and playing solitaire or checkers. There was a single toilet 
with no scat, and there was no toilet paper. A loudspeaker 
was blaring rowdy music from a radio station, so raucously 
car-shattering that Temple remembered Kafka for the doz¬ 
enth or more time tonight. At the corner of the long picnic- 
type table, where some of the men dressed in the same tis¬ 
sue-thin robes were playing cards or checkers, he saw several 
newspapers, none current, and a stack of dog-eared books 
that included David CoppcrficJd, Bob, Son of Battle^ Lost 
Horizon, and Joseph Haywood’s book, The Idea War. 

Nearly everyone saw him, and no one paid attcr*'^« - 

He searched for a bunk, hating the painful bla 
and wondering how long it would continue, inij 
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•himself for not falling to pieces as he worried about himself 
and'Mary and Mother and his career, aware that the graceful 
numbness of unreality was mercifully setting in. 

He was surprised by how chummy some of the men (pris¬ 
oners? inmates?) seemed to be with each other, how collected 
most of them appeared. He was fairly satisfied that none of 
them was or would become violent, but he carefully, discreet¬ 
ly steered clear of those who were too composed, and of those 
lads with the long sideburns and the invisible guitars. He 
gravitated toward an old, exhausted .man sitting on a bottom 
bunk and staring through mournful eyes at the cold floor. 
The old man looked up, and they nodded together, and Tem¬ 
ple asked if the top bunk was vacant, 

. “Yeah, nobody there," the old man said. 'Td let you sleep, 
down here but I got a rupture." 

One of the interrogators had been right;, the cell was cold 
as a bitch. “Would you know where I can go for a blanket or 
• a pillow?" asked Temple, “Or did you just come in, too?" 

“I been here near a week, I think what you have to do, 
you have to ask one of the guards for a blanket if you can’t 
find your own. I forget. There was a blanket on my bunk 
when I came in.” 

Temple waited for a guard to appear at the other side of 
the barred door and requested a blanket and pillow. “Use 
your towel as a pillow," the guard said. “We’re low on blan¬ 
kets. Look around; you’ll maybe find one.” 

“I have the flu.” 

“Um, I’ll see what I can do, but I can’t promise.” 

The old man seemed grateful to have Temple sit beside 
him. After shaking his head sorrowfully, he extended a limp 
hand and said, “Hyman Liebowitz.” 

“Hello,” said Temple, taking the hand but not giving his 
own name. The old man was only too ready to talk about 
himself at the first sign that Temple was ready to listen. He 
was sixty-four years old with a wife and two wonderful 
daughters, both of them married to professional men, and he 
had always worked hard and lived a decent life. He had need¬ 
ed money, and he had been ashamed to go to the son-in-law 
who could have loaned it to him, and he’d helped himself to 
$18,000 from his boss who dealt in FHA mortgages, and he’d 
been caught before he had been able to pay half of it back. 
He had already been convicted, he was diabetic and one 
daughter and her. husband had disowned him, and he was 
waiting here to be transferred to a penitentiary, “That’s a ter¬ 
rible thing,” he sighed, opening a small, metal box from 
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which he took one of many cigarette butts. never once lied 
or put the blame on anybody else. I swore Td pay every" 
penny back and I was starting to do it, and here I am, Tm 
serving six months. Everybody tells me I got off easy. Tm six¬ 
ty-four and sick, and it's six months out of my life.” 

Temple discovered something that shamed him: he didn’t 
really care about the old man’s troubles. Waiting for a blan¬ 
ket, periodically growing accastomed to the blaring music, he 
roamed about, occasionally returning to the old man as 
though he mustn’t desert him. At last the guard brought him 
a brown blanket that was v/om thin but better than nothing. 
He carried it up the perpendicular metal ladder of Licbowiiz’ 
bunk to his own, a little queasy as he climbed, a little discon¬ 
certed that his robe rode up over his buttocks as he wriggled 
about the narrow surface to tuck the sides of the blanl:et over 
the single, unfresh sheet. He thrashed under the blanket, 
bunching his towel into a pillow, despising the rock-and-roll 
which continued to blast from the loudspeaker. 

The lights went off suddenly, but he discovered a beam of 
light shining far away, from outside the large cell, and in it he 
could see a wall clock. It was ten o’clock. Liebowiiz had told 
him the lights were turned on again at six in the morning. 
Eight hours in the dark. He wouldn’t sleep, he was sure, but 
he would have to find some way to pass eight hours without 
tliinking about his wife or his job or his future, for that 
Vr"ould tie the knots inside him even tighter. He would invent 
■the most complex geometry problems possible and solve 
them. He would compose book reviews on each of tlic collec¬ 
tions of the Upanishads. He would plan his Christmas card 
list. He would address the United Nations and then, hope¬ 
fully, it would be , morning. 

Minutes after the lights were off, incredibly, he heard 
Hyman Liebo\vitz snoring. Incredibly, too, the brassy music 
kept blaring. He realized that he was still wearing his glasses, 
and he used them to read the clock—10:07—and to sec four 
men some dozen yards away, seated around a table and play¬ 
ing a game of cards, although the light was meager and 
trained away from them. There were bars less than three feet 
above his head. He hooked his glasses over them and turned 
to geometry. 

So this was the Ritz compared to other jails. Then v hy. 
Temple wondered, was this heartless, soulless, nerve-frr-}-".- 
music being played at top volume? If there was any 
for it before darkness, what barbarian had ' • ' * " 

going after darkness had hushed him and th( 
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/ At 11:10, in the middle of a horribly low blues, the music 
abruptly ceased. He heard a cacophony of snores and was 
impressed that anyone could sleep in a setting such as this. 
'One man made whimpering and anguished sounds in his 
sleep. When they had continued for several minutes, the door 
was unlocked by one guard and another guard, aiming his 
flashlight at the floor, entered to walk between the rows of 
bunks and investigate. The man's sounds had stopped before 
the guard reached him. 

For Temple, there were only fragments of geometry prob¬ 
lems, book reviews and the rest He could think of men he 
knew, men essentially no stronger than he, who would have 
lived this night in anger and a measured fear, and this 
pained him for he felt weak and helpless and guilty, and 
under only tenuous control. And at las^ despite his efforts, 
the fantasies began. He saw front-page pictures of himself/in 
handcuffs and unshaven, trying to cover his face, from the 
photographers. He saw his mother and his syndicate and his 
housekeeper and, good God, the President finding out, saw 
his whole life crumbling away. 

It was nearly three o’clock in the morning, and he desper¬ 
ately wanted to shave. 


He retrieved his glasses to look at the clock at a.few minutes 
before six and realized that he had dozed a bit after all. He 
stayed where he was, his teeth chattering with cold, until the 
lights and the loudspeaker came on, then climbed down the 
dicular ladder. Liebowitz was sitting and . staring 
• ^urnfully at the floor, like a man who hadn’t slept in a 
week. 

Breakfast, Liebowitz told him, would begin to be served at 
a quarter of seven. Temple drank some lukewarm water and 
waited his turn to talk with a man who came into the cell, a 
civilian who breathed authority. “Could I ask if—” 

‘‘Ail that slop on that table,” the authority interrupted, 
pointing to a messy pile of newspapers. “You pick it all up 
and put it in the can over there,” 

“Yes,” Temple agreed. “How can I find out if my attorney 
is where he’s supposed to be with my bail?” 

“You seeing commissioner this morning?” 

“Yes.” 

“We’ll get you and the others wbo’re supposed to leave 
today at about eight-thirty. Pick up those newspapers.” 
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long, narrow room, where he sat and faced ^ a wooden waO 
for three-quarters of an hour, listening patiently to one of the 
long-sideburns kids. “My wife, 1 hope she turns blue, how she 
screwed me up,*' the long sideburns was saying, “She’s sup- 
: posed to be in my corner, so I fix up a check but only to 
treat her good, and she rats to the Feddies how Tm all the 
time beating up on her and I got another woman I’m keep¬ 
ing, I don’t keep no other woman. There’s this chick, sure, 
but she has her own pad and she pays her own rent—don’t 
keep no other woman. You want a quick way to get your:ass 
in a sling, get a wife that she wants the moon and if you 
don’t feed it to her on a silver platter she goes cutting yoii hp 
to the Feddies and the judge. And to top the simdae, get a 
judge that he digs this kind of a wife. Sheee-iV\ ’ 

At last some more authorities arrived and beckoned to 
Temple and the others to come along. They were herded to a 
corridor near the room where he had forfeited his posses¬ 
sions. Lines were formed in double file and Temple v/as 
handcuffed to the long sideburns. The sight of the cuff on his 
wrist and the sound it made snapping shut awed him, but 
.none of the others seemed even remotely disturbed by their 
handcuffs. 

They were led through the rear door of a long police 
wagon, and an eternity later he and they were being guided 
into the basement of the Federal Building where he, William 
Temple, political columnist, had never been. They were ush¬ 
ered into a curiously well-heated cell and sat, waiting. About 
ten minutes later one man’s name was called out and a civil¬ 
ian arrived to unlock the door and take Iiim out. The proce¬ 
dure continued with the other men, one at a time, until Tem¬ 
ple was alone. 

Fright rode him once more. Could there have been a slip¬ 
up? Could they have brought him here, this close to free¬ 
dom, only to take him back to jail again because Broderick 
didn’t know where to find him? He thought of the reams of 
papers, the mountains of papers that were so easily misplaced 
or lost. Broderick could be chasing all over, getting the runa¬ 
round from people like Loughran. _ 

Bail . , , Temple thought of bail. Five thousand dollars— 
three huge zeroes. Did he and Mary have five thousand dol¬ 
lars in their joint account? He didn’t own his ^ house; he 
rented it. He remembered the bank vault. He hadn’t a glim¬ 
mer of how much he owned in government bonds, but surely 
he and Mary had a couple of thousand dollars worth of 
stocks, didn’t they? 
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“Temple,” he heard, and he sprang from the bench. 

He was taken out, advised that his bad had been raised, 
and led to a small room where a familiar-looking young man 
—oh, yes, the least obnoxious of last night’s tno of agents 
nodded to him and took his fingerprints agam. How d. you 

Spend the night?’' ^ f 

“I’m still trying to find out why I was dragged out ot my 
home,” Temple said. “I’ve always assumed tliis sort of thing 
happened in Siberia, not here.’* 

“Just hold your fingers loose, Mr. Temple.” 

The use of the name jarred, and Temple looked at the 
man. “What does my name mean to you?” 

His manner easy, the young man said, ‘T know who you 
arc, Mr. Temple, but if it helps, we leave our jobs behind us 
at the end of the day and we’re not in the habit of carrying 


tales.” 

Temple didn’t believe him for a moment, but he decided 
not to pursue it. 

“As for the Siberia stuff, we’re sorry if we might nofve 
seemed gentlemanly, but we were led to believe you were 
evading the federal government.” 

“Evading?” Temple shook his head. “Couldn’t you at least 
have arrested me away from my house?” 

“We usually try to do it that way, but we don’t always 
[lave that option. From the tail we put on you, you hadn’t 
eft your home for a week. For all we knew you were plan- 
ling to stay in it for another week or another year. Do you 
remember getting a phone call yesterday afternoon from 
jomeone asking for Abingdon Cleaners?” 

“Vaguely,” 

“That was me.” 


Temple rubbed his fingertips with pumice stone and 
vashed his hands. The young man tore open a Manila enve- 
opc, poured Temple’s possessions out of it, and asked, “Will 
^ou check to see that everything you forfeited last night is 
icre and then sign this release? You can have everything now 
except your keys. You’ll get those when you leave.” 

_ Sitting, Temple verified that no article was missing and 
i^ed the paper. “Why can’t I have my keys now?” 

“It’s a rule. They may have to put you back in one of the 
cHs before you go home. We’ve had cases here where some 
Tisoncrs tried to use their own keys on cell locks. It can’t 
mrtv, of course, but that’s the rule they have here.” 

He then was taken to an office where an overbearingly no- 
8hl young mm totrodneed telf as an atlornerto 
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United States Government and said, ‘1 have some initial 
questions to ask at this time, Mr. Templet You needn’t say 
anything, but it’s my duty to inform you that anything you 
do say may be used against you,” 

‘‘Let’s—no, talk with my lawyer.” ■ 

Then Temple was led to a courtroom, where he saw Mary 
and Broderick sitting at the opposite wall. He saw Mary with 
a mixture of joy and pain—^joy that she had come to him, 
pain that she was seeing him like this, Broderick hurried to 
him, waited for a judge in street clothes to conclude.talking 
with someone else, and requested that his client’s bail be low¬ 
ered to a nominal sum inasmuch as his client had never been 
arrested before, was a man of character, and— 

“Bail remains at $5,000,” he was told. 

Another eternity later, Temple and his wife and his Ia^\7er 
were walking toward a door marked exit, and he restrained 
himself from kissing or even touching Mary. He felt grilly, 
his face felt granular, and he couldn’t imagine touching her 
until he had shaved and bathed. 

He stayed silent as they walked to the bondsman’s office 
and he sat, his head leaden, as Morris Broderick paid a 
bondsman’s fee to a too-jolly man named Weitzl. He recalled 
that he had forgotten to ask for the return of his keys. He 
recalled that he had left his and Mary’s house last night with 
a temperature and that now he hadn’t a remnant of the virus 
left, 

“Do you want some breakfast when you leave here?’ Mary 
asked, holding his hand. 

“No. I want a very large glass of whisky,” 

“YouTe not very good at drinking, you know.” 

“That’s right. I’m even less good at being a jailbird.” 

Mary started to laugh, then stopped when she saw some¬ 
thing she had never seen in the years of knowing Bill Tem¬ 
ple. He wept. Not quietly and in hiding, but here in public. 
The room was busy with people, and they all paused and 
stared at the self-possessed Bill Temple pressing his face ^to 
his wife’s breast and sobbing. 



The day after it was officially announced that no foul play, 
had hem connected with the death of President Haywood 
and the other passengers, the home office of the Fnen^ or . 
Victor Wade issued a public statement demandmg that me 
American people be told the reason why responsible heack of 
the government, who knew Haywood had been murdered on 
orders of the Soviet Union, were keeping silent. 

On that same day Orlando tried to focus his attention on 
Love Is a Riot, which was beginning to take form despite al¬ 
most continual interruptions. He was distracted, too, by the 
goading recollection of Miles Quinlan’s supercilious brush-off, 

I went to that klutz with my hat in my hand, and he 


crapped in it. What kind of man does that? 

And when he fled from that galling memory, he found his 
mind wandering more and more into recollections of Noreem 
The past intruded constantly these days, elbowing the present 
aside like an actor upstaging the star. 

Had that final curtain crashed down such a long time aco, 
such a short time ago? Had it been only nine years since lie 
had followed her around on all fours? Had it been so Iona? 


In the weeks and months following Calaway’s charges Orlan¬ 
do didn’t work, and bank balances diminished at an alannins 
rate. Except for music royalties and some other scattered div¬ 
idends there was no important money coming im because ro 
one wanted to hire Orlando. Stan Lourie advised him t*-' 
au the deadvvood, or at least to cut salaries, but he xeir cbii- 
gated to cany as many of his people as he coul/? 
afiord. It wasn’t their fault he had troubles, " 
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“Whose salary should I cut?” he growled at Lourie. 
“Yours, for starters?” 

He was irate whea Noreen suggested they use her money, 
which was now considerable, but he feared secretly that 
just might have to do that if the expense it took to live like 
Harry Orlando stayed so towering and no break, caoie 
through for him. On her own, Noreen advised her studio tha{ 
she wanted her husband as co-star for her next picture; if 
they refused, she told them, she would go on suspension. 
When he found out, he told her nobody had asked her to go 
into the charity business. He was touched, though, that the 
ultimatum had been hers, a spontaneous one, and that .she 
was prepared to go with it down to the wire. And he was also 
a realist; he would have to climb out of his fog and get back 
to work sooner or later, if only to prove to the bastards that 
he hadn’t caved in completely. 

Lourie had reservations about his making the picture. “It 
will hurt your countersuit,” he insisted. “We’re claiming that 
you’ve lost income because of Calaway’s libels and slanders. 
This picture—” 

“This picture is a bone my wife’s throwing to me and we. 
all know it,” said Orlando. “I’m out of the big leagues be¬ 
cause of that sonofabitch’s lies about me.” 

He knew he wasn’t being truthful. If he were on his toes, if 
he had half the old Orlando pimch, he could shout from the 
rooftops that he was a child-molester and still be King Hany 
Number One. He was not working because the punch was 
gone, and the punch was gone because he had let Noreen 
drain it from him. The fault wasn’t hers, although he told her 
it was during their almost perpetual fights. 

Noreen couldn’t help herself, but he had always thought he 
could help himself. 

As Stan Lourie huddled with Calaway’s attorney to try to 
reach a realistic out-of-court settlement, and as the attorneys 
for Calaway’s syndicate huddled with Stan to try to get him 
to lighten his countersuit, Noreen’s studio saved face by 
agreeing to cast Orlando in her next picture if she would 
agree to make a cross-country tour to plug the Biblical epic, 
which had just been released. 

Orlando went with her. 

They continued to fight, but the always-present tension be¬ 
tween them seemed to lessen. In a Ivlinneapolis hotel suite he 
cooled his heels because she had promised to come to him at 
five on the dot and she was a quarter-hour late. When he was 
beginning to fume she arrived, orecedme: two waiters who 
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wheeled in a rolling table containing a mile-high birthday 
cake. The monstrosity was topped with a Harry Orlando cari¬ 
cature ringed by miniature reproductions in candy of his ten 
top records (with the title and even the date of each one 
baked in) and thirty-six multicolored candles. 

“I’m afraid to go anj'whcre near it.” He was moved. While 
he tipped the wnitens she began to light the candles. “If I cut 
it, who jumps out? All the Rockettes?” 

“Yep, and mother-naked,” she said, happy ns a holiday. 

“Tliat tiling wasn’t built overnight.” 

“It sure as hell was. When we flew in here last night, after 
you went to sleep, I asked who was the biggest and best bak¬ 
ery in Minneapolis, and I found out and I put them right to 
work. Twenty-two hundred of ’em, and they worked all night 
and all day.” 

“You nut. Wliat did it cost?” 

“Two kings’ ransom. What’s funny is both of us hate 
cake.” She finished lighting the last candle and directed, with 
a wide and victorious grin, “All right, now, blow.” 

Instead, he grabbed her, nearly crying with happiness, and 
they made love twice before the candles burned down and 
out. It was as if Orlando was the only man she had ever had 
in her life. 

In Milwaukee they attended an exhibitors’ party. Norcen 
disappeared for an hour with a junior Elk-type, leaving Orlan¬ 
do to the sadistic mercies of a petunia-hatted woman with 
naturally blue hair who wanted the inside scoop on what she 
called, winking her eye, “the racy side of Hollywood, U.S.A.” 
He told her that Hollywood, U.S.A., was made up of Uic 
largest practicing Baptist population in the U.S.A. 

“Now don’t you pull my leg, Mr. Orlando,” gushed Mrs. 
Petunia, “I know that place is a hotbed of . . . well, scandal¬ 
ous things, if you know what I’m driving at.” 

“Well, let’s see. Arc you referring to those rumors that 
Lassie is a transvestite?” 

“What?” 

“Sure, and did you know that the hair on Tarzan’s chest is 
actually the hair from Betty Boop’s whatsit, if you know 
what I’m driving at?” 

“Well, I never!” 

“I have no doubt, beautiful, but maybe you ought to try it 
some time,” he said, and went to look for his wife. She came 
back, finally, looking both troubled and lousclcd. 

In Detroit she was cheerful and radiant all evening. That 
night when they were alone, she wept like a very young and 
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frightened child and swore she would die if he ever left her. 
He held her in his arms imtil she was alseep, smoothing her 
hair and kissing her head and her cheek. , 

■ In New Orleans, her home town, Orlando asked her about 
her family. She said she had none she gave a hoot about 
seeing, but that she did remember a swinging bottle club 
around, the comer from Bourbon Street. It turned out to be a 
dyke hangout, and a tawdry one at that. The smoky floor 
show, the central point of which was to have one guess who 
was the butch and who the femme, bored Orlando and fasci¬ 
nated Norcen. She suggested a party with the cast of the 
show—a party-party. He refused and took her to the hotel 
suite, where they spent much of the night killing the bottle 
and glowering at each other. 

Throughout the tour Orlando could not get over the fact 
that so many people knew who Noreen Lawrence was, cared 
about her, loved her and loved her movies, scrambled to get 
her autograph or to shake her hand. Nor could he get over 
the fact that she drank as heavily as she did, without letup, 
every time the public eye was not upon her, and still 
thoroughly charmed the sticky multitudes as sweetly and suc¬ 
cessfully as she did. They were interested in Harry Orlando, 
who once upon a time had been the Harry Orlando, but the 
true spotlight now was on Noreen, as it deserved to be. He 
experienced many angers and frustrations during the tour, 
but jealousy played no significant part in any of them; in her 
unpredictable way Noreen was lapping up the adulation, 
feasting on it, and Orlando hoped she could have it forever. 

They reached Washington, where her picture had opened 
to enormous business. Orlando met Bill Temple for a drink 
as she was being interviewed across town. Bill was doing po¬ 
litical reporting now, an extremely bright young man Orlande 
admired and trusted. 

“You look like a bad job of embalming,” Bill said when 
they shook hands. 

Orlando nodded and stared off. “Some world beater I am. 
My new career is peeling potatoes.” 

“Whose fault is that?” 

“Mine. But that doesn’t help.” 

“Whose fault is all that messy litigation I’ve been readme 
about?” • 

Orlando, who ordinarily recoiled from confiding in anyone, 
told Bill Temple everything. 

Bill listened carefully and then asked, “How long arc you 
and tlie lady going to stay together?” 
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Again Orlando nodded, understanding. “I know. We’ve got 
a dead end, nothing to build on. As long as we’re together ITF 
go on sleepwalking like this. But I’m daffy about her ...” 

Shrugging, Bill said, “Then I guess you’re stuck with it, 
Harry. And I’m sorr>% because you’re a big talent—not just 
as an entertainer but as a man, too. Or you were, the last 
time I saw you. Tliis is awfully noble of you, letting an un¬ 
speakable turd like Calaway rake you over because you want 
to protect your wife. But when docs the lime come when you 
slop peeling those potatoes?” 

”One of these days,” he answered without conviction. 

Pulling some strings, Bill arranged for Orlando and Norcen 
to be invited on a Friday night to the White House for a ball 
celebrating the birthday of President Foster's wife. It was hard¬ 
ly an exclusive affair—it seemed that evcn,^onc who was 
in Washington and owned a dinner jacket attended—but it 
provided Orlando with a huge shot in the arm. Photographers 
posed him and Noreen with senators and even with the Presi¬ 
dent. The President announced, with an extra drink unnoticc- 
ably under his belt, ”Our great party owes a vote of thanks 
to Harry Orlando, who has given much time and energy to 
help insure the elections and reelcctions of people most gifted 
to serve our land.” 

Wait till you read them apples, Calaway, tliought Orlando, 

This was one of the few evenings, too, in which Noreen 
perversely chose to drink hard and to get visibly loaded. She 
had never looked lovelier, and she charmed everyone near 
her, but she stubbornly ignored Orlando’s stern looks each 
time she reached for a fresh drink. At one point he recog¬ 
nized Senator Miles Quinlan from Ohio—or was it Iowa?— 
standing near her, lost in thought and gazing raptly down her 
bodice as she was chatting with someone else. She turned un¬ 
expectedly and saw where Quinlan’s pious beagle eyes w’erc 
trained. Her smile became wide and she said, loudly enough 
to be heard by perhaps a dozen people, “Tlie answer, honey, 
is no, I don’t wear a bra,” and blithely returned to the some¬ 
one else she was talking with, 

Quinlan went vermilion. The plump woman who had to be 
his wife was silently, obviously outraged. 

A bit later, as Orlando was motioning to the waiters to 
serve her no more drinks, Noreen headed on rubbery legs to¬ 
ward the orchestra. Waving a swizzle stick at the amused mu¬ 
sicians, she proclaimed gaily, ”I never led a society; "" be¬ 
fore.” 
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whirl and brood and strike poses before shooting in order to 
portray the role of a happy-go-lucky college kid. He was vir¬ 
ile, bristling with uncooked verities, proudly sweaty, and 
there was no doubt in Orlando’s mind that he and Norecn 
were boiling between every other take. There was no proof. 
Orlando did nothing and said little, not even on the day when 
the elevator-heeled punk faced him defiantly, between scenes, 
and proclaimed, “There is fire in Miss I^wrencc.” 

Orlando nodded. 

“She could play Gablcr. Blanche DuBois. Desdemona.” 

Orlando nodded. 

“You don’t mind if I tell her these things, do you?” 

“Not at all. Just watch out she doesn’t give you a ease of 
the clap.’* 

After a long day of work they w^ould meet either in wild 
battle or wilder passion. Twice during the filming she stalked 
out of tlie house, only to return hours later gushing tears and 
entreaties to be forgiven for treating him so badly. Twice he 
stalked out and was abjectly miserable till he came back. He 
devoted himself to the business of making it with other girls, 
prepared to prove many things about himself. He proved 
nothing except Uiat he could not bear being separated from 
Norecn. 

A new worry joined hands with his others: the liquor was 
catching up with Norcen, nearly overtaking her. She was 
drinking no more than before—which was a lot—but she had 
always handled it well before; now by the third drink her 
words began to slur and her eyes lost their bright focus. Sever¬ 
al times she passed out. On the mornings after, she would 
admit she’d had too much and vow to watch her step. 

But she didn’t. Suddenly the morning eye-opener, the dog’s 
hair, wasn’t something to be postponed if she was in a hurry 
or not in the mood, but something she desperately needed be¬ 
fore she could bathe or brush her teeth. “What the hell,” she 
would say. “It’s cheaper than going on H.” 

The arguments went into high gear when the picture was 
completed. There was a raft of parties to go to, plenty of fun 
around, and he was keeping her locked up, she complained. 

“You’re lushing, that’s why,” he said one night “Not 
drinking; lushing. You not only don’t know when to stop, 
you don’t know whose company you can’t afford to lush in. 
Tile two-drinks-aftcr-dinner folks just gawk at you while 
you’re saucing it up and you become a pain in the ass.” 

“Well, just listen to what the W.C.T.U. blew in! 
you when you weren’t standing so good, reverend.”/- 
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“Never in front of the public, you haven’t. Never in front 
of people who’d be offended.” 

‘Offended?’ ” Her laugh was harsh. “Where’d you dig up 
a faggot word like that? I got me a faggot preacher. That’s 
the worst kind, they say.” 

He listened- to the stridenc)'' of her voice in disgust and 
oppressive ■ sorrow. He loathed lecturing her, because he 
loathed being lectured to. He ached to tell her there was 
something left in her he loved and needed to protect, that he 
had suffered her stridency and her Vito Romano boffing and 
the misplacement of his own identity because there was 
something left in her he loved. 

He didn’t, because he no longer remembered what that 
something left in her was. 

They accepted an invitation to a party at Bert and Bonnie 
Noah’s home in Pacific Palisades because Noreen seemed to 
be in one of her fairly tranquil periods. Bert was a hip comic 
who had hit it big on radio and made the transfer to jpictures 
with equal success, tjq^e-cast as the hero’s best pal who never 
gets the girl. He and Orlando were friends, and he knew, 
with tolerance and sympathy and absolutely no offers of ad¬ 
vice, at least the surface of Orlando’s troubles, which was 
considerably more than Orlando let other friends and associ¬ 
ates know. 

Noreen was subdued until she got it into her head that Or¬ 
lando, who had walked on eggs through most of the evening, 
had eyes for Bonnie Noah. She flew into a tantrum in the 
center of the living room, pitching obscenities at both him 
and the horrified Bonnie. On the way home she confessed she 
hadn’t had two drinks, as she had promised, but a dozen oi 
more. He let her off at the driveway leading to their housCj 
and sped away, his knuckles whitening as he gripped the 
steering wheel. 

Tliey separated. 

, And they reconciled. 

Bert Noah landed a television series and insisted to the net¬ 
work and his sponsor that Orlando be his first guest star 
“Favor, hell I” Bert snorted. “You’re the one doing me the 
favor, baby. I furnish the pratfalls, you furnish the class.” 

The offer bolstered Orlando, as did Noreen’s enthusiasir 
the day of the show. “Go out there and sic ’em, pappyl” she 
declared. 

He did, in part because she had begun to control hci 
drinking and she. was so wholly in his corner. His voice wxu 
still ragged on the show, but the sincerity was there anc 
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much of the magical audience rapport returned, and. his 
over-all autliority v/as so certain that Uie word “compelling** 
was used by television critics throughout the countiy' in re¬ 
viewing the initial show. 

“What ever happened to \Y\ Bert Noah?** asked Bert, to¬ 
tally free of malice or jealousy; he had done v/ondcrfuUy by 
himself and success of the series %vas assured. 

“You tried to wrestle with a diamp/* Orlando kidded, and 
he embraced the runty guy with the thick glasses who had 
brought him back to life. 

With a bubbling Norcen at his side he played a Vegas sing¬ 
ing dale v;hich started to a half-empty room and finished, 
after the fourteenth night, to a room which customers were 
wildly bribing hcadwaiters to get into. A television network, 
with sponsors in line, offered him his ovsm weekly show. Tlic 
pay wasn’t good, and he had advisors who wanted to take 
some time to bargain, but he, shooed them ail aside and 
signed the contract His opening show, with AJ Barron as a 
sideline stooge, with pretty girls, with Bert Noah as his spe¬ 
cial guest, with himself singing his heart out and controlling 
tlie festivities like a benevolent pharaoh who knows what is 
best for his subjects, was an unalloyed smash. 

Norcen slipped back into the bottle and began to experi¬ 
ence blackouts, times in the day when there were moments 
and sometimes minutes for which she couldn’t account. She 
could be in one place, fully awake and in good spirits, and 
then, seemingly without the passage of an instant, find herself 
in a place quite different. Frightened, she told Orlando that 
she had made up her mind to quit the juice. She povircd a 
fresh drink into the sink. She switched to ginger ale. 

The blackouts stopped. 

Orlando’s television shows weren’t uniformly good—some 
of them were admittedly awfful, in fact—his voice occasional¬ 
ly, unexpectedly betrayed him, and Uic low production budg¬ 
et came up with some mediocre scripts and mediocre acts he 
could not, even on his better nights, save. But the Harry Or¬ 
lando punch was returning, slowly but surely, and The Hcriy 
Orlando Hour climbed into some decent ratings. 

Norcen made another Lombard remake, sailing into it 
non-alcoholic vigor, and she and Orlando w'ould me?: r.: 
night, absurdly happy wath this wondrous marriage thej' 

She was grateful for those blackout w'amings, she her 

ing; her mind had never been clearer, she * --- 

man’s appetite for food, and she was slee 
ever. 
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Tliey talked of having a baby. ^ 

“Picture me, the gal who signed hotel guest registers Me 
and To Whom It May Concern, breast-feeding a baby^ of all 
nutty things!” she kidded one night. She had dismissed the 
cook and was broiling hamburgers on the patio grill, and she 
was breathtaking in bare feet, tight, tailored shorts and bare- 
midriff blouse, her ebony hair in rhapsodically comball pig¬ 
tails and her exquisite face wiped free of makeup. “How. do 
you teach a baby to drink from this nipple?” ^ 

“You teach it to read first, and then you give it an instruc¬ 
tion manual,” Orlando said, giddy with joy. “Let’s have a 
baby, I hear it’s been all the rage for at least a season.” 

“How do we have one? Does the May Company stock 
them? I think my credit’s good at the May Company.” 

"You get them free with whatchacallit, sexual intercourse.” 

Her eyes became saucers of surprise, “That can make ba¬ 
bies, too? Boy, like I always say, there’s no end to what, you 
can do when you lay down.” 

"You nut,” he said with a wealth of love, embracing that 
bare midriff as she turned the hamburgers over. 

"Don’t get your hand caught in the dishwasher, pappy. I 
got to serve this slop and then go wash the dishes.” She 
stopped fussing with the meal as he held her tighter, as his 
lips nuzzled the nape of her neck. “You’re disturbing the 
cook,” she complained, her voice softer. “Why’re you disturb¬ 
ing the cook?” 

"Because I want to report an obscenity. Pm married to the 
same hillbilly for nearly two years and Fm still crazy for 
■her.” 

• Norcen let the spatula fall. "The cook around here has to 
do everything for the boss, doesn’t she?” she breathed. 

They went, floating, to the patio chaise longue. "That baby 
business,” she said in a warning tone. "Hiat’s for later, not 
tonight. Hear?” 

With Noreen addicted to ginger ale and taking her mar¬ 
riage seriously, Orlando’s muscles came back. They decided it 
was time to liven up the Canyon house, to throw a party of 
their own. They invited the Bert Noahs, Stan Lourie and his 
wife, A1 Barron and whatever deathless blonde love he might 
have at the moment, Liz Antliony, who had pieced Noreen 
together before the iVildlife screen test, some of the bigwigs 
from Norcen’s studio, most of the bigwigs connected with Or¬ 
lando’s television show, writers they both trusted, all the peo¬ 
ple who had stuck by him or who would stick by them both, 
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friends and friends of friends, the square and the hip, the 
people who should have been visiting here long ago. 

The party was to begin at around nine-thirty. The caterers 
and their gnomes arrived early to set up shop around the 
long patio and outdoor poo!, where the party would be held. 
Swallowing his pride, Orlando drew the catering chief aside 
and said, “In your quietest, most dignified and confidential 
way, I v/ant you to get the word across to the bartenders that 
Mrs. Orlando is to be served nothing stronger than ginger ale, 
no matter what. Do we understand each other?” 

“Absolutely, sir,” the chief caterer promised, 

“Be firm, but don’t make it sound like ail that big an issue.” . 

“Leave everything to me.” 

Norcen was ravishing in a clinging black sheath. The mi¬ 
nor-league guests arrived first, the middle-echelon executives 
and their wives. Then came the \yriters, who applied them¬ 
selves almost immediately to the booze. The small but first- 
rate combo Orlando had hired was playing pleasant standards 
beside the shimmering pool. The big guns arrived, the squares 
and the buddies alike, and Norecn v/as gracious to each and 
every one of them, remembering names, flattering shame¬ 
lessly, a lavishly charming hostess bom and bred in the anti¬ 
sepsis of Bel Air, far from the gutter outskirts of New Or¬ 
leans. Orlando was buoyant and serenely happy, and 
everything good was ahead of them. 

At eleven o’clock Noreen was reeling. When the stuffier of 
tlic guests weren’t looking, Orlando ordered her to go upstairs 
and, enraged, tracked down the bartender who had been lac¬ 
ing her ginger ale with hooch. She had slipped him a ten spot 
to do it through the evening, he explained worriedly, 

Orlando summoned the chief caterer. “Did you give this 
sonofabilch my message?” he demanded. 

“Oh, yes, I did.” The caterer was pale. 

“It was a ten spot and I thought—” the bartender began, 

“You better make tracks, right here and now,” Orlando or¬ 
dered, the bartender, who fled. To the caterer he hissed, “You 
came to me with such fancy recommendations, and you turn 
out to be a two-bit crumb.” 

“Mr, Orlando, this bartender is new. I had to take him be¬ 
cause—” 

“Guess what you can do with your alibis, creep. Tve never 
alibied, so I tend to expect the same guts from other grown 
rnen, especially ones who come to me on fancy recommenda¬ 
tions. You’re to blame for what happened tonight, not your 
flunky. And this town’s going to hear about you, pal, and 
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from me. Now steer this thing through the rest of the evening 
and then clear out of here.’* 

“Mr. Orlando, this bartender-r-” 

“Shut up,” Orlando said and walked away. Why didn’t 
anythius ever go right? 

He saw Liz Anthony, whose sympathetic eyes told him she 
had been able to put the story together. “You got her in line 
once,” he said. “Go upstairs and see if she can navigate to 
bed, will you, Liz?” 

“Of course, Harry.” 

He returned to the party, concerned and angered. He 
played host with feigned equanimity for as long as he could, 
joining in the laughter at the improvised adagio dance be¬ 
tween Al and AI’s deathless blonde love of the moment, chat¬ 
ting with the wife of the ad agency vice president in charge 
of the sponsorship of The Harry Orlando Hour, half-listening 
to Bert Noah confessing plans of divorcing Bonnie, explain¬ 
ing to those boiled shirtfrents who inquired about his wife 
that a migraine had got her, and making sure that everyone 
had enough to eat and drink. Finally, when nothing mattered 
more than to check on Noreen, he excused himself and ran 
up the stairs. 

Liz was helping. Liz was caressing Noreen. And Noreen 
was relishing it. 

Liz Anthony sensed and saw him first. She sprang free of 
the embrace and brought a pillow up to cover her hamhock 
breasts. Noreen, the golden body still writhing, took longer to 
come out from imder the heat of adventure; her eyes were 
closed and there were lewd grunts in her labored breathing. 
'•She clutched at air and rasped, "What, . . where are you?” 

Orlando hunched in the doorway, bewildered and yet sur¬ 
prised that he was not quite so surprised as he should have 
been, outraged and yet more melancholy than outraged. Liz 
cleared her tliroat to say something just as he clenched a fist 
full of iron-gray hair and yanked her off the bed. He threw 
her to the floor, scooped up every garment that belonged to 
her, and pitched them into her face. 

“The next time I turn around,” he said, “you’d better be 
off these grounds and out of the State of California.” 

She didn’t argue. Gathering together her scattered clothes, 
she rose slowly. He hurried her to her feet, again by the hair, 
and slapped her cheeks again and again and again, so hard 
and with such fury that she fell once more. But she got 
up, and she did not cry out. 

“You wrestler, you faggot animal wrestler!” Noreen was 
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screeching from the bed. He slammed the door after Liz An¬ 
thony was gone and turned to look at his wife, whom he 
loved, w'ho disgusted him, who was spra\Ylcd obscenely on 
the bed, 

“Why?'’ he whispered huskily. “WTiy?'" 

“Why what?” she asked from a faraway counlr)\ She had 
a slight, sad giggling fit. “Why’d I let her do me like she do¬ 
do-do? Because you don’t hand me enough action any more, 
reverend, you don’t hand out no more sparks. Tliat’s ’cause 
you’re a nance. I never s’pected till lately, but that’s what you 
arc, deep down, down deep, a teeny-weeny da^o nance. So if 
you’re a nance, then I figure I’ll keep the family curse in the 
family , . . and . . . and Christ, Harry, 1 feel so rotten, so 
scared.” 

“Rotten is the word,’’ he said w’carily. 

She nodded, her eyes again closed. “J’ever hear the time I 
got fixed by-fifteen boys in hour’n a half one night hack 
home? Fifteen boys . . . Hicy alJ lined up like for chow, and 
this boy Buzz McCrory was the timekeeper vriih a stopwatch 
and we did it all, all fifteen, in an hour n a half. I never told 
you what a famous clit you married, did I? Oh, I got a whole 
mess o’ memories I’ll tell you about when \vc got long, gray 
beards. We’ll both of us have long, gray beards. We’ll squat 
in the rockin’ chair in front of the fire and Til tell you all 
about the good old days . . 

Sickened, Orlando left the bedroom. And locked the door 
after him. 

Downstairs, Bert Noah saw how shaken he was. “Wiat Ls 
it, ItaUan?” 

“It’s daylight, Hebrew,” Orlando said and went with him to 
rejoin the party. 

On the patio he wolfed down a drink to chase the dirty 
picture from lus mind and then immersed luiuscll in proving 
to himself that nothing was wrong. Fcignvng attention to the 
■squares and the wives of the squares was .m acting chore he 
found exhausting, but after ten minutes or so he bad the izca 
he was pulling it off, that he would make u through the 
ning wiUiout anyone noticing how ube \\.is shal'ir.g. 

He was standing near the combo one of the . 

vice presidents, Mr. Healhcnon, r.'k:': . nentiorred - 

HeaUterton \vould deem it a rare if he ' 

sent to sing a song. He felt mare r-er-red :r ' ‘ 

in drag than to sing, but ore ''o: :r 

pied executive chairs, parr.:—:; trfs 

tation game. 
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He smiled and nodded. He told the pianist what to play 
and Ut a cigarette during the intro. The magic went immedi¬ 
ately into effect; there was no announcement that Harry^ Or* 
lando was about to sing, yet a few guests, and then more, and 
then all of them quietly gathered around him to hear and to 
see. He rested one elbow on the piano and the first of th6 
smooth sounds poured out 

We loved each other 

Way back when; - 

Made sense together 

Way back then. 

When I had you I was so completely alive; 

Now I pray Til see you on. the street 

And survive . . • 

The dirge was coming up deep from the gut, and he was 
giving them the Harry Orlando that bushed the countryside. 
The sounds were melancholy and flawless, and then they 
gradually were joined, ever so faintly, by the uncomfortable 
sounds of rustles from this guest and then that one. Some¬ 
thing behind him, something he dared not imagine, was slow¬ 
ly, unaccountably, drawing attention from him. 

My room retreats into 

Shadows of you 

When I remember weTe through . . • ' 

He was holding, cuddling the notes, and he knew, as he 
braced himself to turn to the new scene, that the new scene 
included Noreen. 

I’m certain that you know ., • 

She was wearing a ebeesy silk robe—he had bought her 
dozens of splendid ones—and she walked slowly toward the 
piano with a posture so absurdly ramrod-stiff that only other 
drunks would have been fooled—and there weren’t any oth¬ 
ers that drunk here this night. Her hair was a fright wig. Her 
face, except for lipstick smudges, was a mottled white, her feel 
were bare, and her grin was ugly in its imbecility.. Her 
fingers were shaking too jerkily to manage the cigarette she 
was holding, and she was light years away from the poised 
and breathtaking girl who had joined him in welcoming 
guests. Jesus, he thought, how did she ever get out of that 
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locked room? One of the servants, probably, Evcn*one's a 
fool tonight. 

Evcr\’ono was watching her because no one could lake his 
eyes off this strange sight. Rage knifed through Orlando but 
he was damned, he was goddamned, if he was gtung to help 
her enhance her miserable act by showing her the shock most 
of the others were showing. He nodded to the pianist and, 
without missing a beat, finished the cliorus, repeated the 
bridge, and saw the number through to the end. 

She was dose to him at the piano ns lie cndoii the song, 
and she clapped her hands loudly. "‘Bruy-vo, bruy-vo-de's all 
salute the king o’ kings, tlian who there ain’t no kingior!" Her 
clumsy attempt to solute snagged the loosely tied sash and 
parted tlic folds of the cheesy robe. 

Orlando stood in granite horror, unable to move. 

But she moved. &e was staggering now. the ramrod walk 
forgotten and the eyes glazed, and she clutched at the elderly 
network man, Heatherton, for support. “You agree with me. 
don’t you, honeyball, that our Harry’s the kingicM king o* 
kings?” she drawled and began to mb Hcatherton’s liahl 
head. The old man stepped back so abniptly that she lost llie 
precarious balance she had and fell to the hard patio floor. 
Tlic cheesy robe splashed fully open now, and some wonuii 
gasped as the floodlights riveted all attention to titc sudderi 
blaze of flesh. 

As a horror-frozen Orlando gaped at her. men scrambled 
to help. A1 Barron’s large hands hooked under her arms, but 
she wriggled free and, chortling, pulled Barron dov/n on (op 
of her. “Here . , . . . . go/” she cried, anri /:rippe/l biu) 

with her lep, arc her arms until he had to v/rctu;li loovt io 


escape. 

Orlando, stcrcec arc drained, sank limply to a camp 
chair. None of tefr happening. Things like llii^j didn't 
happen. It y^'c: cc—eefnz, and be knew it v/as br:pper;/.sj:'. 
and he sat and he Tnc bauer’s hard fofil brdl hsd kh 


him smack in ±e sehy, 
cise’s in the grardeesi a 
until his brecrh reccrced. 

Waving er.errsce awa; 
anything a!i V rrcec ,' 
position, fell amcL and 
nietal arnirsr-t of a ?::den. 
her as she began tn 

Her audience T ni 


had picked hh beffy over 
rA he could not get on-t. of thh 
and he hoped it never clA. 

7r rrinlJx-ring, “///vrdf , - - 
. the got haJ.^'v^ay 


toooard ' 


yelling stridency. 
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’cha free bang here—first seized, first come."’ There was a, 
gurgling in her laugh, “Harr^’^? Oh no, not Harry, Ho ho, not 
king o’^^kings Harr3^ Sing . , , Harry sings and the waves go. 
slurp-slurpity-slurp when he opens up. An’ you get hinvin the 
sack an’ you wait for the mountains to start shakin’ an’ you. 
know what you get from king o’ kings Hari^'?” She giggled' 
and gave a loud, revolting Bronx cheer that pierced the night. 
“Nothin’! Big gun Harry, he ain’t got such a big gun after 
all . . She laughed again, high and hard, and she kept 
moving. 

Bert Noah was at Orlando’s ear. “Aren’t you going to stop 
her?” 

“No,” said Orlando. “Leave her alone.” 

Then she was at the ladder leading to the high diving 
board, and she climbed it with a suddenly dazzling agilit}^ 
She was laughing as she climbed, calling out disconnected 
words as she laughed, and when she reached the last rung, as 
Orlando sat slightly forward, the laughter was no longer 
laughter but a grievous, catlike wailing. 

Then she was at the very top, walking on the narrow div¬ 
ing board, and the wailing stopped sharply, and she was 
bathed in light “Hey, everybody, look how high up I am. 
An’ you-all said Hi ol’ Noreen couldn’t ever get this high 
up!” she cried. She pulled off the robe, bawled, “Well, you 
can all go hump yoursel—and lost her footing and plum¬ 
meted into the water. 

Orlando sprang to his feet and ran to rescue his wife, who 
was drowning. 


The guests were supposed to have been his friends, and 
friends were supposed to be people who kept your secrets. By 
the next day everyone in town knew what had happened. 
Everyone, including office boys. 

There had been concern, when Orlando signed Noreen into 
the hospital, that she was dangerously hurt. With Bert and Al 
near, Orlando paced the corridors until Dr. Parris came to 
him to tell him the examinations and X-rays gave her a clean 
bill of health. “She can check out in a few days,” Parris said. 
“She’d like to see you now.” 

“Tell her I had to go swimming,” Orlando snapped. He 
beckoned for Noah and Barron to leave with him. 

Outside, hurrying to keep pace, Bert asked him what was 
next on the agenda. 

“Work. Hard work.” He stopped and turned to them. “But 
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first, both of you hear this: You’re my closest pals\ And if 
either of you ever, ever mentions her name, even once, you 
and I are quits. I mean that.” 

He hired the best vocal coach he could find and worked, 
without cigarettes and liquor, until his voice bei»an to be re¬ 
claimed. Night after night after night he stayed awake read* 
ing as he had never read before, reading cvcrytliing—govern¬ 
ment, histor>% politics, biography, science, novels by Stcmlhal, 
Dostoevski, Melville, Tolstoi, Dreiser, Twain. The drinking 
resumed, but not rampage-drinking because there was no 
time or will for that. He dated and sexually serviced a small, 
steady army of willing cavities—oh the unspoken condition 
that each qf them be totally unlike Norecn—but he paused 
and dallied with none for long because there was no time or 
will for that, either. If he had been bigger and better than 
anyone the first time around, it was essential that he he even 
bigger and better than that now. Running fast, teeth 
clenched, he worked to make a comeback that would shake 
the pins under every klutz on the face of the globe who had 
ever mouthed the word has-been. 

He did it. And within a year. He invested every available 
dollar he had in turning his television show over to (he mcrl 
expensive and gifted pros, and he took their direction, and 
The Harry Orlando Hour became the number one shov/ on 
the rating charts. He poured juice he did not yet feel info hh 
records and personal appearances, and the customcnv remcr-i- 
bered who he was and begged him for more of the r.amc. Jfi: 
next two pictures after Keep the Motor Runninfj v/erc 
cs because he hired only the very' best people to h’up llr. 
make them smashes. 

And he divorced Noreea 

She got through most cfcne more picture and. h* 
was taken irreparably drdr± before it v/as , '.r 

picture was wrapped up vrm the help of some 
fling and rewriting, a stard-r: for long shot: sai ^ 

clock professionalism in general. 

Her studio paid her cfL Every other rtrrr - 

touch her. She married and cunkiy divorced ^ 

ligious nut who was a .member of A.A,, 
publicized fling ^-fth a hr a' who grer :r 

raging masculinity and r.br a: queerer, ar 
to one of her few reirahmr cr ~ 

bill. 

The Lxst Orlar.ic heard r: ‘'or 
divorce from her, she rr. .:v:n^ 
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of Turkey with a guard-changing battery of fawning young 
jnen. Her weight had ballooned and she was swearing to any¬ 
one who listened that she would again'be a big star in pic¬ 
tures, that it was only a matter of time before Hollywood 
would come panting with the red carpet. Then she vanished 
from the news. 

There were times when she was not intensely on Orlando’s 
mind. 


A lot of years, Orlando thought now, trying to push the in¬ 
sistent past aside. A lot of years, and sometimes the torch still 
blinds me. 

He sighed, and forced his energies back into the job at 
hand, which was the making of a motion picture called Love 
Is a Riot, 

And remembering a hayseed jerk named Quinlan, who had 
to be shown ... 



In the room he used as an office on the ground floor of his 
home, Bill Temple managed to compose a column on the 
Friends of Victor Wade, with whom he seldom tired of wran¬ 
gling. Tlic organization, formed by the Houston multimillion¬ 
aire Victor Wade two years ago, had from the outset sought 
members interested in '‘effectively combatting atheistic Com¬ 
munism \vhcrc%^cr it exists: in the government, in the schools, 
in the churches, in the community,” At first the group's basic 
belief—that every' misfortune and unpleasantness in life was 
the direct consequence of conscious, conspiratorial, malign 
forces—disturbed Temple no more than it disturbed other 
sane men; the Constitution, he had written early, guaranteed 
human beings the right to make utter jackasses of themselves. 

It was Temple, following up a tip» who discovered that 
Wade and his friends were more than simply braying anach¬ 
ronisms, It was Temple who tracked down the proof that the 
executive level of the group was riddled with racists and 
boobs who were dangerous in their boobism. “Our sole func¬ 
tion,” announced Victor Wade, “is to educate every loyal, 
red-blooded American citizen on his inalienable right to 
speak out against all enemies of freedom. We have no other 
design.” In truth, factions of the group, quietly but definitely 
directed from the lop, had been successful in wrecking men¬ 
tal-health programs in many small communities, had infiltrat¬ 
ed PTA chapters with members who persuaded passive ma¬ 
jorities that this history' book would have to be dropped 
because its interpretations of American history weren't patriotic 
enough or that the teacher with the funny-sounding foreign 
name would have to be bounced because of y danger¬ 

ous ideas he held. Pressure had been succef 
brarians and bookstore owners to drop ii 
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which, because of their, political, ethnic or moral slanis, 
furthered the subversive cause. An astonishing number of 
men running for local public offices as liberals or moderates 
had been defeated, thanks to red-herring attacks by Wade 
Friends—attacks dealing not with the candidates’ liberal or 
moderate views but with nimors about the candidates’ sexual 
preferences or long-forgotten adolescent rebellions. 

The Wade people vigorously denied they were vigilantes or 
that they encouraged vigilantism, and in case after irrefutable 
case Temple furnished public proof that they lied. The Wade 
people branded him a dupe or agent of the godless Russkies. 
They went further. Threatening newspaper publishers and ad¬ 
vertisers, they strove to have his column suspended from 
every paper across the United States in which it appeared. In 
eleven instances they succeeded. 

As the months wore on, Temple had grown increasingly 
worried about the organization. The more insane its pro-- 
nounceraents, the more vicious its tactics in battling people, 
ideas and institutions it did not wholly endorse, the more its 
membership mounted. Its funds seemed inexhaustible. It 
courted and won not merely the hostile know-nothings but a > 
shocking number of middle-class, middle-income people who 
considered themselves solid and decent citizens. What both¬ 
ered Bill Temple most was that not nearly enough good men 
and women were bothered by the strildng growth of the 
Friends of Victor Wade. 

This day. Temple typed “30” at the end of his copy and 
slumped back deep in chair, spent, wishing the words on 
the paper didn’t look so much lie a clutter of dead ants. The 
energy the column had required would surely have moved the 
Sphinx. His night in the pokey—an experience that still wav¬ 
ered between nightmare and cold, terrible reality in his mind 
. —had left him depleted and unnerved. He felt very old and, 
in spite of Morris Broderick’s demands that he keep cool, 
very scared. 

Maiy brought him coffee. “All done?” 

He nodded. “Done as it’ll ever be. That coffee smells won¬ 
derful. Your timing is uncanny.” 

“Can I read the column?” 

Again he nodded. “Be my guest, but you’ll probably throw 
up. If I took samples of my prose these days to a freshman 
journalism class I’d be tarred and feathered and run out on a 
rail.” 

Temple wasn’t really kidding. No one was screaming yet, 
but he knew that what he had been writing lately was grace- 
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[ess and stiff, the v;ork not of a malingerer but of a man too, 
disconnected to remember where the magic button is^ that 
makes the words flow and the ideas sing. Still rather guiltily, 
lie glanced at Mary. She hadn’t complained since the day 
iftcr the night in jail, but there was no doubt that she was 
iiill hurt that she had had to learn the details of the arrest 
[rom Broderick and not from him. Temple talked when they 
returned from the bondsman’s office—then it had seemed for 
1 time that he had forgotten how to stop talking—but that 
was different; Mary resented the fact that he had kept so 
much from her for so long. 

He chewed the frame of his glasses as she silently turned 
[he page, and he debated whether to go back to chain smok¬ 
ing. He had given up cigarettes, except for a sneaked one 
tiow and then, but since the night in the pokey the almost 
:onstant tingle of tension within him had brought back the 
urge to cat them. Morris had requested that the $5,000 bail 
be lowered. The commissioner had refused. There was noth¬ 
ing to do now but wait for the arraignment summons to Tus¬ 
caloosa. And try to pretend he wasn’t completely helpless. 

Mary finished the column. “Grant Campbell won’t ask you 
to marry him when he reads this,” she said, smiling. 

“Which part?” 

“All of the Campbell part,” she said, and read, “ ‘It clearly 
is Senator Campbell’s prerogative to deny that he is actively 
seeking his party’s nominafion for the Presidency; wiser and 
infinitely more suitable candidates for office have been play¬ 
ing this coy game since our founding fathers devised the 
frcc-clcclion system. When he does get around to dropping 
the act, however, one eagerly wonders at what point he will 
choose to take us poor souls into the rest of his confidence.’ ” 

Once upon a time Mary had read his columns aloud often, 
enjoying herself and pleasing him. Now Bill began to relax. 
Was there a little of the old warmth coming back into her 
voice? 

“ ‘The single w'ondrous fact of political life about the for¬ 
mer and present actor is that the boyish, Frank Mcrriwcll 
sincerity which exudes from his every photogenic pore be¬ 
comes, on examination, less than skin deep. Campbell at¬ 
tempts to be all good things to all men by being the pasha of 
platitudes, the caliph of cliches. He issues warm banalities 
about the necessity of ensuring human rights and we lap up 
every word, cherishing the thoughts and ignoring the trite¬ 
ness. But then we go and study Uic record, and v/c find that 
Mr. Campbell loves the people so much he consist 
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against them. So does Rnsseli Connors of Maine, but Con¬ 
nors at least has the grace to say right out that our govern¬ 
ment is infested with traitors, that if God were in His Heavea 
there would be a cop to arrest every non-cop, that civil rights 
were invented by Josef Stalin and civil liberties by Caligula, 
and that all this vermin-filled world needs to make it better is 
a Friends of Victor Wade chapter on every block. 

“ ‘Will the real Grant Campbell please stand up? And 
he tell us what he believes in besides apple pie? This depart¬ 
ment believes very seriously in apple pie, but that won’t make 
us President,’ ” 

Mary put the copy down. ‘‘You’re a common scold,” she 
said, and he thought he sensed a trace of pride in her voice. 
“You’ll get a lot of mail on this one,” 

“I don’t care about that. I want to keep goosing Campbell 
into a corner till he puts up or shuts up. Speaking of mail, 
has ours come yet?” 

The housekeeper, Violet, brought the letters to him, Ihe 
one he opened with suddenly shaky fingers was from United 
States District Court, Office of the Clerk, Tuscaloosa, Ala¬ 
bama, Official Business. It was certified mail, and Violet had 
signed for it. 

It read: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Plaintiff 
V. 

c. s. POOLE; whose true name is gerard wzllum temple. 

For good caiisCj IT IS 
ORDERED 

That the above matter is set for arraignment in the CourU 
room, United States Courthouse^ Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Tiie date was set for the fourteenth, at one o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Today was the eighth. 

He called Broderick. 

“Those fellows don’t waste much time, do they?” said 
Broderick. 

“Pm a menace to the Republic, remember? Morris, can’l 
you for Christ’s sake get me out of this?” 

“You know I can’t. You have some friends in this town 
some influential ones. Mavbe— 

. “No.” 

“You’re right. BUI, I want you to send that paper to me 
I’ll have it photostated and send the original back to you. I’n 
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in the process of finding the best attorney in Tuscaloosa to 
represent you. HcTl be well briefed on llie situation before 
you get there.*’ 

In his police-beat daj's Temple had covered many arraign¬ 
ments, yet he had to ask Broderick what would happen. 

“You’ll hold up your hand and swear (hat your name is 
your true name, the judge will formally read either the whole 
indictment or the counts of the indictment that pertain to 
you, and you’ll put on your hat and coat and come hack 
home.” 

“Couldn’t they do that by mail? Or through a local oHlcc?” 

“They could, but it doesn’t work that way.” 

“And you mean I have to travel all the way there, at my 
own expense, to hear tlicm go through a formality?” 

“That’s right.” 

“It’s fantastic,” Temple said, barely audibly. 

“Keep cool, Bill,” Broderick said now as he had said in¬ 
numerable times since the morning Temple had been released 
from Jail. “One of the counts has you conspiring with the 
publisher and his corporation to send obscene material 
through the United States mails. That’s preposterous, of 
course, and that count will be tossed out. The other count has 
you v*Titing obscene material that went through the United 
States mails. Tlicrc are a dozen waj's around that if you’re 
brought to trial.” 

“Don’t you understand that there arc a hundred reasons 
why I mustn’t be brought to trial?” 

“Keep cool. Guilty defendants have some rights. Innocent 
defendants have a damned sight more. Tnis is a nuisance, I 
know, but there’s no reason to elevate your blood pressure 
over it.” 

Maiy^ wanted to fly with him to Alabama, but he cb;ectcd. 
“I can go there and be back the same day,** he sa:ab "YctiVe 
always uneasy on planes, an>way. V*no: svouad be the point 
in your going with me?” 

She bristled. “Because I don’t want to be left cuu I "-ant to 
be useful. If I can sit beside you and read a mrizinc. I'.i at 
least feel useful.” 

“If they ever do get me (o (rial, thath -haa lb- J 
That’s when you’ll be of all the i:?e La the t rnaY 

“Bill, what is this compulsion cf vrun re a .?nrr. 

“You’re talldng nonsense,” he u": -mt 

me there’s nothing to worry about- jnn at- 

volvcd?” 

Temple wTote some covering cohum: au 
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la, alone, on Ibc morning of the fourteenth. He kept recalling 
ho Groucho Marx line about Alabama elephants being the 
>est to hunt for ivory because their tuscaloosa. TIic airport 
taxi took him to tiie law oflicc of Emmett- Reeves, a lankyf 
•awboned young man v/ho seemed awfully wilted and hay- 
;ccd to be Templets defender. But Morris wouldn’t have re¬ 
ferred him to anyone less than a powerhouse. 

They shook hands and exchanged observations on the 
weather. 

“I’m pleased to meet you, Mr. Temple,” said Reeves. 

Jon’t get your column here, but I never miss catchin’ up on it 
when I go home to see my folks in Birmin’ham. I’m an admif' 
of yours. My writin’s pretty much confined to legal bricis 
now, but back in college I won a prize or two in creative writ* 

in* ” X. * 


“What’s happening here, Mr, Reeves?” 

Reeves understood at once that the session of small tall: 

rcsdv°fn?’^!h^^- ^ "'cek. It ought to t" 

week. You’ve been severed be 
namo?^o S ^ Mr. Brosnick—is that hi: 

^ Mr, Broderick told you today*: 

,r“ “»“V; m; 

told me all about telephone and I»- 

■WO have some “volvemcnt in this ease, hul 

is just a block and arraignment—the courthouse 

to into ™ ' 

“I Kn’?Le?fohS” Temple, 
sensible man ever prcd?cTn 'I? ^?° ” 

in tKS in the walls. 

‘‘W i’i The truth.” 

conviction. 'Mbd! 1°just°tliere’s goin’ to be a 
twice over the nast nW ^“1"° ^"^t. I peeked in once or 
tacted me. becLe my friend^A °H°''c^’''" Broderick coa- 
man here and he’s sovernment 

minded, like me. HHolSh t r‘ 
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years than I can count up, and he's champin’ to clean this up 
and get on to other things. All that’s in your favor.” 

“Buir 

“But the evidence seems mighty strong. Not only all these 
dirty books, but the barc-tit magazines and the sadist pictures 
with those women in the high black boots and bull whips. 
And ril tell you, I saw some of those barc-tit magazines 
where tlic whole idea is the models arc twelve and thirteen 
years old, just rcachln’ puberty. 1 think that's goin' to hurt. 
I’m more broadminded than anybody around, but I have a 
little girl just goin* on thirteen and I’m here to tell you my 
stomach went sour. I’d fight for every syllabic of the First 
Amendment to the death, and my stomach went sour and I 
had the impulse to throw all those bums smack into boiling 
oil. And ten of the twelve jurors on the panel arc women, 
middle-aged women'in flower hats.” 

Reeves had read Proud Slut soon after Mr. Broderick had 
contacted him, he said. Yes, Mr. Broderick had mentioned 
that the book had been tampered with, made to seem more 
salacious than it was meant to be. “Proovin’ that could be a 
headache if we do go to trial,” he said, “but I wouldn’t wony 
loo much if I were you. Ever>^m’ll come out in the wash. 
All the government’s after is the big guns, tlic purveyors of 
filth. Tm pretty sure that’s all they’re interested in.” 

The courthouse walls echoed sounds. The arraignment 
took exactly six minutes, the longest six minutes Temple had 
ever spent in his life. He heard the thumps of his hoiiri most 
audibly and was conscious of a giant ball of ice rolling slowly 
down his back. There were stacks of lurid paperback books 
and magazines bn hard brown tables. The jury box was va¬ 
cant, but more than a dozen people were seated in different 
parts of the room. The indictment’s two counts were read 
aloud—a stream of gibberish he scarcely heard—and a sing¬ 
song voice was asking him if he understood that his convic¬ 
tion could result in five years’ imprisonment in a federal insti¬ 
tution or a fine of $5,000, or both. 

He was asked how he pleaded and he cleared his throat 
and said, “Not guilty.” Emmett Reeves asked the judge that 
bail be reduced to $2,500. This was denied. Reeves requested 
that his client not be required to be present in ^court each 
time a motion was presented. This was granted. Reeves re¬ 
quested thirty days in which to file the first motion. This, too, 
was granted. 

On their way into the hall, Reeves said, Thpm 

was a reporter from the paper in the back.” 
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When they reached the sidewalk Temple said, as forcefully 
as he could, “You have my Washington address. If my name 
is mentioned in the newspaper tomorrow, I want you to mail 
the clipping to me at once.” 

“Ail right,” Reeves agreed, putting his snappy straw hat on 
his head. “I wouldn’t worry about it, though. This trial’s been 
goin’ on for nine weeks, as I said, and by now there isn’t 
much left for the paper to print, for the time bein’, anyway. 
Even if they do write your name, there won’t be that many 
readers interested enough to read it and remember it It’ll be 
just another name,” 

“Even so— 

“I understand. Don’t worry.” 

Everyone, thought Temple, tells me not to worry. 

They shook hands and the lawyer told him to have a. pleas¬ 
ant flight home and not to worry, then added, “And come on 
back to our fair city when you can stay longer, hear?” 

Drinking had seldom appealed to Temple, but he was in 
urgent need of a drink now. He turned the corner from 
Reeves, went into the first saloon he came to, sat at the 
scarred bar and ordered a straight Scotch with water on the 
side. 

The Scotch went down too easily and didn’t hit bottom. He 
ordered another. 

Presently a semblance of calm came, but he was still afraid 
^ to rise and leave this dreary place too quickly. He was glad 
' that the place was dark and nearly empty, that the juke box 
Vus still. “Hot enough for ya?” the bartender asked him. He 
nodded and turned away. 

Don't worry , . . Bill Temple had been around Washington 
and the federal court system long enough to know more 
about don’t-vvorry cases than Reeves did. Even though the 
possibility of actually going to prison for having been inno¬ 
cently caught up in the junky machinery of junky people he 
did not know was too grotesquely Kafka to consider seri¬ 
ously, it obsessed him. Since that night in jail he had awak¬ 
ened sensing bars around him. 

Broderick atid Reeves told him, “Don’t worry.” Broderick 
and Reeves did not tell him, “Your case is severed from the 
case of these junky people, and here is the guarantee that the 
tiling will blow over, that you will never stand trial.” 

Trial ... a felony trial , . . God . . . 

Suddenly Temple heard the name “Grant Campbell” spo¬ 
ken. 

He looked up. A television set was on and the bartender 
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was about to turn the channel knob* ‘‘I^avc that/' Temple 
said. 

'This here’s a lady gab program,” the bartender explained* 
“I’m fixiji’ to tune in the dance party,” 

“Leave it for a little while. Please.” 

There was Grant Campbell, smiling up a homespun storm, 
his fingers sporting not one mammoth signet ring but two, 
being introduced to the Girls Will Be Girls panel, which con* 
sisted of three once-blooming female show business celebri¬ 
ties. The moderator w^as Rona Lister, a gushing harpy with 
many rings and beads and chins and with expensively lac¬ 
quered straw hair that could almost be smelled. ”How delight¬ 
ed we girls arc to’ve nabbed you for this afternoon’s edition 
of Girls Will Be Girls, Senator Campbell,” she burbled, hit¬ 
ting down so hard on her r’s with her tuning-fork voice that 
Temple nearly quivered. 

“Pm delighted to be—Campbell began. 

“We all remember with fondness your fine performances in 
such movie hits as—let me put my other pair of eyes on here 
—Alamo Uprising, Swanson oj the Marines, Nine Paths to 
hades. You received an Academy Award nomination for 
Nine Paths, I do believe.” 

^ “Ah, not quite, ha, Miss Luster,” Campbell gushed back, 
“Tlierc were some high hopes among my friends 'way back 
when, but I never quite reached a nomination.” 

The once-blooming female celebrity identified by the card 
in front of her as Pat Vine gushed, “Well, as I always say, 
‘Lose one nomination, win another.’ ” 

Everyone understood, including Campbell, and a bzvy of 
grins, laughs and giggles overflowed the screen. 

“TT^ank you, whatever that might mean,” said Campbell 
and winked. 

“Would that wink suggest, Mr. Senator,” asked Rona 
Lister, “that we just might see your name higher m the nation¬ 
al political firmament before tlie end of this summer?” 

“Well, Miss Luster—” 

“Lister, Rona Lister. As in Joseph Lister, the scientist with 
the rats. That’s my little joke, Senator Campbell.” 

“I would consider Luster more fitting.” 

There were several more seconds of glop, and then the in¬ 
terview, comparatively velvet glove, was under way. 

What made the senator feel he was equipped to lead the 
country? “No individual should ever be arrogant enrich to 
claim only he can lead our country,” he replied, 
rious. “I deliberated long and hard before I m; 
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sion—and I don’t mind adding that I prayed. I want to serve 
you as your President because I believe it’s time, after many, 
many years, for a resumption of .freedom and a reawakening 
of the American dream. And I don’t mean four freedoms or 
fourteen freedoms or forty—mean one freedom, the free¬ 
dom once guaranteed every American to broaden his own ho¬ 
rizons to the best of his own capabilities, unfettered by the 
growing and growing oppressiveness of a Big Brother federal 
government. Our trouble has been that we’ve lost faith in 
man’s capacity for personal progress. Until that faith is re¬ 
stored, until our citizens relearn what the founding fathers 
tried to teach them less than two centuries ago—that the man 
who looks out for himself and who is allowed to voluntarily 
look out for his less fortunate neighbor is the embodiment of 
true morality, of true religion—until this lesson is relearned, 
the United States, not to mention the world, will grow into a 
vaster and vaster bureaucracy, I believe this with all my 
heart. My position is a simple but affirmative one. I*m not 
afraid of being called corny. What was it that Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son said about the best government being the one that gov¬ 
erned least? Why should that have been true in Jefferson’s 
day and not in our own? Sure, the term ‘self-government’ is 
corny, but then so are love and devotion. I realize Tm mak¬ 
ing a speech, which I promised myself not to do.” He flashed 
a-gorgeous smile. “But I’m positively convinced that freedom 
is demeaning when it’s doled out in thimbles.” 

What struck Temple was that the campaign speech came 
' out sounding only vaguely like a campaign speecL Campbell 
was a remarkably adroit performer. His eyes were a master¬ 
piece of sincerity, they poured wholesomeness. The voice was 
apple pie, com on the cob, county fair—everything that was 
.genuine and patriotic and beautiful. The shadow of dema¬ 
gogy was absent; everything was absent except darned swell 
Americanism. 

And he was impressively fast on his toes with the questions 
thatTollowed. Yes, international Communism was a manifest 
peril that had to be destroyed, and one of the best ways, if 
not the most expedient, was to encourage a global love of 
God. Yes, welfare programs sapped rather than strengthened 
their recipients, but it would be heartless to sweep the indi¬ 
gent under the rug and ignore them; the only humane way to 
tackle the problem would be to talk back to strangling labor 
unions by working for the open shop, whereby people who 
really wanted to work could find work because of their skills, 
not because of Big Brother connections. The only healthy 
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labor market was a free one. not one choked by dosed shops 
and demeaning featherbedding. Yes, there were pockets of 
racial discrimination in America, hut thev could be cleaned 
out almost overnight if some of the more disruptive civil 
rights agitators—most of whom were Moscow dnpcs—wotild 
shut up and if the fine, decent Americans—and there were 
millions more than certain bureaucrats thought_could be al¬ 

lowed to work out their local problems without interference 

Tlicrc was more, thirty minutes’ worth, and Temple wa.s 
increasingly impressed that so much of it seemed to roll off 
Campbell’s tongue so effectively. 

“Tliat fella don’t talk half bad, you know?” the bartender 
commented. 

Tliose old girls are fluttering over Campbell, Temple ob¬ 
served. And this man behind the bar thinks he don’t talk htilf 
bad. And where do we go from here? 

Near the end of the program, one of the old girls brought 
up the backing of the Friends of Victor Wade. Campbell re¬ 
mained poised. “May I answer that in a way a little dilTcrcnl 
from the way I’ve answered it before on other platforms?” he 
asked politely, after a short pause. “I’ve said consistently, and 
I’ll repeat it now, that I welcome the support of all individu¬ 
als and groups who sincerely listen to me and sincerely agree 
with my dream of a better America. I welcome the support 
of any individual and group not cited on the Attorney 
General’s subversive list, and until a half-hour ago, when I 
came on this show, the Friends of Victor Wade were no¬ 
where on that list. 

“WTiy do you ask me about my support, or alleged sup¬ 
port, from the right?” he went on, once more the charmer. 
“There are a number of fine citizens from the center of the 
political spectrum who happen to share my philo.sophy of 
government; in fact, some of them are already behind me all 
the way.” 

A touch of coyness flickered when he was asked to name 
names. He mentioned two swing-state senators whose records 
were generally conceded to be more moderate than conserva¬ 
tive. He mentioned the influential wife of a no longer influen¬ 
tial newspaper-chain publisher. 

Then there was a bombshell. “I can also fell you,’’ he said, 
the smile a trace less flashy, “that an old, dear friend of mine, 
a man who's never before identified himself with the conserv¬ 
ative cause, has been saying some very flattering:."^ "No me 
and about me. I’m referring to Harry Orl—’ 
w'orked for Joseph Haywood’s election.’’ 
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sion—and I don’t mind adding that I prayed. I want to sem 
you as your President because 1 believe it’s time, after many, 
many years, for a resumption of freedom and a reawakening 
of the 'American dream. And I don’t mean four freedoms or 
fourteen freedoms or forty—I mean one freedom, the free¬ 
dom once guaranteed every American to broaden his own ho¬ 
rizons to the best of his own capabilities, unfettered by the 
growing and growing oppressiveness of a Big Brother federal 
government. Our trouble has been that we’ve lost faith in 
man’s capacity for personal progress. Until that faith is re¬ 
stored, until our citizens relearn what the founding fathers 
tried to teach them less than two centuries ago—that the man 
who looks out for himself and who is allowed to voluntarily • 
look out for his less fortunate neighbor is the embodiment of 
true morality, of true religion—until this lesson is relearned, 
the United States, not to mention the world, will groyy into'a 
vaster and vaster bureaucracy. I believe this with, all ray 
heart. My position is a simple but affirmative one. Fm not 
afraid of being called corny. What was it that 'Hiomas Jeffer- ‘ 
son said about the best government being the one that gov¬ 
erned least? Why should that have been true in Jefferson’s 
day and not in our own? Sure, the term ‘self-government* is 
corny, but then so are love and devotion. I realize Vm mak- . 
ing a speech, which I promised myself not to do,” He flashed 
a gorgeous smile. “But I’m positively convinced that freedom 
is demeaning when it’s doled out in thimbles.” 

What struck Temple was that the campaign speech came 
out sounding only vaguely like a campaign speech. Campbell 
was a remarkably adroit performer. His eyes were a master- 
. piece of sincerity, they poured wholesomeness. The voice was 
apple pie, com on the cob, county fair—everything that was 
• genuine and patriotic and beautiful. The shadow of dema¬ 
gogy was absent; everything was absent except darned swell 
Americanism. 

And he was impressively fast on his toes with the questions 
that'followed. Yes, international Communism was a manifest 
peril that had to be destroyed, and one of the best ways, if 
not the most expedient, was to encourage a global love of 
God. Yes, welfare programs sapped rather than strengthened 
their recipients, but it would be heartless to sweep the indi¬ 
gent under the rug and ignore them; the only humane way to 
tackle the problem would be to talk back to strangling labor 
unions by working for the open shop, whereby people who 
really wanted to work could find work because of tlieir skills, 
not because of Big Brother connections. The only healthy 
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labor mnrkci was a free one, not one choked by closed shops 
and demeaning featherbedding. Yes, there were pockets of 
racial discrimination in America, but they could be cleanca 
out almost overnight if some of the more disruptive civil 
rights agitators—most of whom were Moscow dupes-—would 
shut up and if the fine, decent Americans—and there were 
millions more than certain bureaucrats thouglit'—could be al¬ 
lowed to work out their local problems without interference. 

Tlicrc wMS more, thirty minutes’ worth, and Temple was 
increasingly impressed that so much of it seemed to roll off 
Campbell’s tongue so effectively, 

’‘Tliat fella don’t talk half bad, you know?” the bartender 
commented. 

Tliose old girls are fluttering over Campbell, Temple ob¬ 
served. And this man behind the bar tliinks he don’t talk half 
bad. And where do we go from here? 

Near the end of the program, one of the old girls brought 
ap the backing of the Friends of Victor Wade. Campbell re¬ 
mained poised. ‘'May I answer that in a way a little different 
>om the way Tve answered it before on other platforms?” he 
iskcd politely, after a short pause. ‘Tve said consistently, and 
[T1 repeat it now, that I welcome the support of all individu- 
tls and groups who sincerely listen to me and sincerely agree 
vith my dream of a better America, I welcome the support 
>f any individual and group not cited on the Attorney 
jcncral’s subversive list, and until a half-hour ago, when I 
:ame on this show, the Friends of Victor Wade were no¬ 
where on that list. 


“Why do you ask me about my support, or alleged sup- 
ort, from the right?” he went on, once more the charmer. 
There are a number of fine citizens from the center of the 
olitical spectrum who happen to share my philosophy of 
overnment; in fact, some of them are already behind me all 
1 C way.” 

A touch of coyness flickered when he was asked to name 


ames. He mentioned two swing-state senators whose records 
'ere generally conceded to be more moderate than conserva- 
ve. He mentioned the influential wife of a no longer influen- 
al newspaper-chain publisher. 

Then there was a bombshell. “I can also tell you,” he said, 
ic smile a trace less flash}^ “that an old, dear friend of mine, 
man who s never before identified himself with the conserv- 
ive cause, has been saying some very flattering things to me 

^ Oriando, the man who 

orked for Joseph Haywood’s election.” The smile - 
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victorious. “So you see, it’s inaccurate to imply that the 
friends of the Grant Campbell campaign are made up of only 
one hard-ahd-fast segment of political thought Many.of us 
take different routes to attain a better America, but most of 
us are in basic agreement that an America that—” 

“I’m terribly sorry, Senator,” said Rona, Lister, "but that 
mean old clock on the wall tells me our time is up for today’s 
edition of Girls Will Be Girls” 

Temple, numb, continued to stare at the small screen even 
after the bartender switched the station to the dance party. 


It was nearly ten o’clock when his plane returned to Wash¬ 
ington. He called Broderick to give a report on the day’s pro¬ 
ceedings, then phoned his secretary, Iris Graham, at her 
home, and asked her about the day in his absence. Tliere had 
been a ton of mail and telephone messages, Iris reported,, but 
nothing that couldn’t wait till the morning. Temple asked if 
there had been any repercussions yet on Grant Campbell’s 
claim of support from Harry Orlando. She didn’t know what 
he was talking about. That was a good omen, because Iris 
knew everything. 

Then he phoned Mary and told her he had just landed. 
Mary, perceptibly worried, wanted details. There v/ere none 
to speak of, he replied; everything had gone as Broderick bad 
predicted it would go, and all he' needed now was to come 
home and go right to sleep. 

That mightn’t be too easy, Mary softly confided. “Brian 
Garrett’s in the living room,” she said. “I’m here at the kitch¬ 
en phone. He dropped in, unannounced, about an hour ago, 
on his way to Baltimore. He was hoping to see you. He keeps 
raving about that ravioli we all had in Alexandria the last 
time he passed by, and he’s waiting here for you to come 
home so he can t^k you into driving the three of us out for 
more.” 

“Ravioli? Did you tell him I’d be in the perfect mood for 
driving to Alexandria tonight for ravioli?” He had never ex¬ 
tended himself to the back-slapping Garrett, one of Mar 3 ’’s 
old suitors who was harmless enough but who insisted on 
popping in on his way. to or from Baltimore at. all the wrong 
times. Garrett, who earned pots of money in textiles and who 
Was forever whipping out color snapshots of the wife and 
kiddies, was a nuisance. But he tried to be friendly, and Mary 
found him pleasant and amusing, so Temple had never had 
the heart to discourage him from dropping in. • 
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told him you’d be tired/’ Mary* said now. didn’t tell 
him whv, of course. Bill, if you’re coming home now, and a 
you give me the word, I’ll send him on his way before you 

get here.” , . - 

“I want to sleep. 1 don’t want to talk, jtist to sleep. I can go 
right upstairs and into bed if you want lo go for that ravio 
**I don’t care about ravioli. I want to be here for ymu, 

“And I v/ant lo go right to sleep.” 

With my head on your shoulder, he thought, but he 

couldn’t say it. . . t 

He could hear her sigh. ”A11 right, Bill,” she said quietly. 
“You’d like to have the house to yourself.” 

“I didn’t say that.” 

“1 know you didn’t. But you’ll have it.” 

He replaced the receiver after she did. I, thought Temple, 
just might not be qualified to receive this year’s Mental 
Health Award, 


Brian Garrett drove Mary in the direction of Alexandria. He 
v/as as talkative as ever and as good-looking as ever, and she 
still found it hard to believe that he, one of the three most 
popular boys in their home town in West Virginia, bad taken 
a special shine lo her, gawky and gulping Mary Abbott, the 
least pretty of the three Abbott girls. The droops had skipped 
her, but Brian had taken a special shine to her, had dated her, 
had even bought her a corsage and taken her to the high 
school senior dance. 

Now, driving, he was back to those veiled, semi-smutty 
references to how zing-ding-ding it had been for him to have 
been her first man. “You remember that ride home after the 
senior dance, Mary?” he asked. “It was a quarter of twelve 
and the band played ‘Three O’clock in the Morning.* Talk 
about small towns. We went to that hamburger joint. We 
kept calling for ketchup, and they kept insisting they were 
fresh out of ketchup. You took onion, remember? You acted 
like you’d never had raw onion before.” 

“Tliat was the night you kept running to the bathroom.” 

“The less said about that, the— 

“We were in that hamburger joint and you asked me point 
blank if I had to be taken home right away. You’d seen a 
Charles Boyer movie that week and you were actinc verv 
Charles Boyer. I said no. I looked at you like Marlene Di^ 
Irich and I said I could stay out late. That's when vou 
clearing your throat and going to the bathroom,” 
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Brian laughed* “We were crazy kids*” 

“The strangest thing,” Mary said after a moment* “I ca 
stay out late tonight, too*” 

Tliey parked. A nervous Brian Garrett, who seemed to b 
continually looking about for a bathroom, swarmed at her i 
the darkness. She heard the labor in his breathing and reminc 
ed herself that he was a device, a utensil, not a man, only 
thing to ease the torture. She let him rake at her clothes, an 
he made his gasping noises from the ludicrous bathysphere c 
sound. She shuddered at the warmth of his hands, and sh 
was thrilled at what was going to happen, and then, quit 
suddenly, she moved away from him because she couldn’t 1( 
it happen. 

“Vhiat’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Take me home, Brian, please,” she said without emotion. 
“I’m sorry. I don’t want to stay here and I don’t want to go 
to Alexandria. Please drive me home.” 

From the curb in front of her house she saw that a light 
was on upstairs. Bill was home and, she hoped, was waiting 
for her, “I apologize, Brian,” 


Orlando did not see Girls Will Be Girls, but he heard about it 
and he was furious. He ordered a kinescope of the show 
brought to his home and had it run. 

The Harry Orlando plug for Grant Campbell certainly had 
not been authorized, but as he watched it Orlando was sur- 
^ prised to discover that he wasn’t all that angry. The sequence 
dealing with him went more smoothly than he had been led 
to anticipate. The whole show, in fact, if you could stomach* 
all the female syrup, was a pretty effective performance; the 
Boy Scout came across sincere and decent as hell, a good guy 
whom a flock of uncommitted voters might decide they could 
trust. This impressed Orlando most because it surprised him 
most. He would have thought the Boy Scout’s aw-shucks 
comballism too transparent for I.Q.’s over seven to accept. 

He’d assumed no one ever watched Girls Will Be Girls ex¬ 
cept housewives at their afternoon ironing boards, but his 
friends .bombarded him with phone calls. How had the Bonny 
Beast of Belsen dared to suggest that Orlando, the post-grad¬ 
uate liberal, was in his comer? “I’ll set the matter straight,” 
he promised. 

When the incident made the newspaper columns and even 
•feature stories* (with headlines on the order of “Strange Bed¬ 
fellows?”) he was further surprised and further impressed 
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f Ihnt the short quote had caused so much reaction. Then Jeff 
Cutler, his public relations man, called, harassed. ‘‘Harry, 
cvcr>» paper and wire service is on my neck. I don’t know 
what to say. You’ve got to give them a story.” 

“Call me back in ten minutes.” Cutler did, and Orlando 
read the release he had;spent those minutes composing: “I’ve 
known and liked Grant Campbell for more years than either 
of us cares to remember, I have serious qualms about the big¬ 
ots who arc under the delusion that he is their guiding light, 
but I do know for a fact that Grant himself is a sincere and 
decent man who rejects those sick creeps and all their sick 
ideas. My friends and I aren’t rooting for any special candi¬ 
date at this point, but I will say that anyone who calls Grant 
Campbell a way-out extremist just doesn’t know the man as 
well as I do.” 


“You’re kidding. You can’t mean any of that.” 

“Shut up and give it to the papers.” 

“Harry—” 

“Shut up and give it to the papers,” he repeated. 

Cutler sighed. “You’re the doctor, Doctor Goebbels . • 
“Watch that stuff. Don’t get me sore.” 

“Okay. Good-by. Or should I say sieg heil?*^ 

The release triggered a fresh barrage of phone calls and 
Telegrams, and Orlando decided to lie low and answer none 
of them until he had thought things through more clearly. He 
did accept a long-distance call from BUI Temple, who asked 
him how long he had been out of his mind. 

“I didn’t figure you’d approve, WUd Bill,”' he acknowl- 
edged. But all I said was the truth. I had a long talk with 
the Boy ScouL I don’t buy all his half-baked ideas, but I’m 
convinced that a crud he’s not.” 

hyou are you, you brilliant political sage. WTiat 
brought on this turnabout? You mad because Quinlan didn't 
give you your way?” ^ 

“Partly,” he admitted. “Just partly.” 

sit liSt and yourself a favor sud 

^ ^ your trap shut for one week?” 

Why one week?” 

scriPon^rn?-?^^’® me out there to the Co.s.sr to do a 

one week 111 fae there, and we’ 1 meet and Fli if 1 -or, 
linock some sense into you.” 

“ptat’s a date. Four Eyes, and a deal.” 

retreating from politics or pcrson^liirs w 
mmbered h,5 »n Jimmyi sbon slori,, £ 
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liot AUvinc, his favorite scrccmvritcr. “Give me the straight 
goods," he directed. 

“llic boy certainly has a flair,” conceded Alwinc. 

•‘Then \\*c can sell tlicsc stories to Uie magazines?"- 

'•No, 1 didnT say that. There's a sense of struclme and 
some rather interesting characterizations in these two pieces, 
but no legitimate magazine would accept tliem the way they 
are." 

“Some editing, then. Maybe you could polish them up here 
and there. It would mean a hell of a lot to the kid—and to 
me, Elliot.” 

“I hate to sound so disagreeable, Harry,” Alwinc said, “but 
editing and polishing alone won’t make unprofessional stories 
publishable. For first efforts by a t^TO your son’s stories ate 
remarkably good. At tins stage, though, tiiey can’t be called 
much more than promising.” 

Orlando made a fast decision and said, “Elliot, I want you 
to take these two stories and whip them up into publishable 
shape, I don’t care what has to be done, but work on them. 
Hell, the kid can learn more from a pro like you than he ever 
could from a stack of rejection letters.” 

Alwinc’s agate eyes narrowed. “You’d better give this some 
thought, Harry, if you mean what 1 tliink you mean. It’s not 
only unethical, it’s something that wouldn’t pan out. If your 
boy has the character you’ve told me he has, he wouldn’t go 
along uith a thing like this.” 

“I don’t want to hear moral judgments,” Orlando said, 
“Not from you, pal. I’ve heard you bellyache about how 
much you hate those lousy pictures, but when the price is 
right you chug along to your typewriter and turn out your 
3Wn nice, harmless, escapist crap, don’t you?” 

“That’s differ—” 

“It's not different at all. I want the best for my kid; what’s 
t\Tong with that? I don’t want him slapped around by the Es- 
ahlishmcnt the way I was. He’s going to amount to some- 
hing big nnd he’s going to do it all on his own, but right now 
tc s a little unsure of himself the way kids his age are. All he 
leeds is a shot in tlie arm, some public recognition to give 
um confidence and put him on the right track. It’s no cinch 
or him, having me for his old man.” 

“Tin's is all wong, Harry.” 

“Can you do it?” 

“Yes, but— 

*|Thcn do it. ITl pay you five grand.” 
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‘‘That’s five o«o-o’s bonus yoii’ll get, plus the pleasant sal- 
ary you bank each and cvcn'.^veck as long as you're on my 
payroll/’ 

Alv/ine seemed set to ask if he was listening to a threat. He 
didn’t. 


Several days before Bill Temple and his wife were due in 
town, Orlando happened to read a gossip column item which 
should not have enraged him—he had vowed long ago to ig¬ 
nore all lies and half-truths printed about him in gossip col¬ 
umns—but he v/as enraged, nonetheless. Hie item v;cnt, 
“What’s the scoop on the upcoming shocs-and-ricc bit for 
Harry Orlando and his current Love Is a Rior co-sivnr, cute 
Linda Wilder? Tattletales report that the velvet lar^’nx still 
has it had for Norcen Lawrence, the tragic beauty he di¬ 
vorced back in the dark ages, and that Linda reminds him of 
Norcen. At any rate, don’t be surprised if HoIK'wood s num¬ 
ber one bachelor boy soon announces wedding bells. (And by 
the way, whatever happened to poor Norcen I-^.wrencc?)” 

Tlic item was absurd because he had dated the Wilder 
twist exactly once. The item was vicious because it mentioned 
Norcen’s name. 

Wiy did anyone mention Norcen’s name? 

Where was Norcen, anyway? 

Why the hell should he care? 

How come I haven’t been arrested by now, he thought, for 
flagrant stupidity? I do it all wrong—cver\*thing. I've done 
damn near everything wrong since I dropped my teething 
ring. I’ve meant right and I’ve gummed up damn near every¬ 
thing in my life because I act before I think. 

Of course Miriam was right. I never should have left her 
and Jimmy to make a two-year crud of myself over Norcen. 

And of course this column is right. It’s a long time since 
the dark ages, and I still have it bad for Norcen. 

Where is she? 

Wiy should I care? 

Why do I have to keep remembering? 


The Temples checked into the Beverly Hills Hotel and Orlan¬ 
do took them to dinner at Scandia. Tlicy met early because in 
a few hours Bill would, on the Los Angcif's Police 
Department’s invitation, join a prowl-car team tc 
night touring and studying the Watts area up clos 
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have excellent taste, nothing less than number one,” Orlando 
vowed. 

Skipping dessert, she thanked Orlando for (he dinner, 
wished her husband luck with the prowl car, and said she had 
to leave for the concert, Orlando had a waiter guide her to 
the parking lot and his car, where TuIIio had been alerted to 
drive her to the Bowl. Wien she was gone, Orlando said. 
“Tliafs a fine lady you have, Wild Bill, She doesn’t say much, 
but I can see she’s worth keeping.” ‘ 

“She is pretty special,” Dill agreed. ”I just wish I could let 
her know I know it more often,” He pointed to Orlando's 
glass. “Say, aren’t you hoisting more of those than usual?” 

“The same as always,” Orlando lied. “What do you mean, 
you wish you could let her know?” Tlicn he lied: “It looked 
to me like you two get along fine.” 

Bill sighed. “We’re fine actors, sometimes even between 
ourselves. I don’t treat her right, I want her around, but when 
she comes around 1 chase her out. It’s a wonder she hasn’t 
spat in my eye long before tliis.” 

“You sound too hard on yourself. Hell, you’re Gibraltar, I 
know you can tackle any problem and make it come out 
right.” 

“How vory sterling of me. Would you like to know how 
sturdy I really am?” Bill asked hoa^scl\^ And then he 
launched into a long, sometimes disjointed, incredible and 
harrowing story' about a book and a warrant and a night in 
jail and a weird trip to Tuscaloosa. It sounded like a full- 
scale nightmare. Orlando had never seen him like this, had 
never suspected he knew what it was like to be distraught, 
had never heard die man so upscL He asked Bill dozens of 
questions, and Bill answered Uiosc he could answer and wor¬ 
ried aloud over those he didn’t know the answers to. 

“TIus is the nuttiest thing I ever heard!” Orlando ex¬ 
claimed, “I’m not trying to make something light of it—I can 
sec how hard it’s riding you—but it’s still nutty. My God, of 
all the necks to tr)' a noose around, why yours? Tlic world's 
full of Grade-A schmucks who ought to be incinerated, and 
you’re the kid who wouldn't step on an ant. It's just plain in¬ 
sane. Can I do an^'thing?” 

“You just finished doing it,” Bill said, his smile small but 
alTcctionatci “You listened to me yap all night about myself. 
I had to get it out of my system with someone 1 trus^**^od 
that’s helped. I’m sorry I took up so much ti—” 

“Oh, cut that out! How many times have 1 bn 
shoulder with my half-ass problems?” 
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They ordered a new round of drinks and lapsed back info 
small talk until Temple looked at his watch, and said he had 
to get going to meet that prowl car. He put his drink down 
and sighed. "'Harry,” he said quietly, *Tve ducked this afl 
evening because you asked me to, but it’s too important to 
just forget it. What’s with you and Grant Campbell?” 

“Nothing to get in a sweat about, Wild Bill.” 

“Harry, I don’t mean to swat you in the ribs after you’ve 
bought my dinner and held my hand, but I’m serious. Tell me 
how long you’ve been shacking up with Campbell.” 

Orlando'signaled for another Scotch and then was silent 
for a moment. “Nothing’s definite,” he said, ”but.yes,'l’m 
considering wearing a Grant Campbell button.” 

“What did he promise you if he gets that election?” - 

Pause. “The moon.” 

“Cultural Exchange?” 

“Anythmg I want,” 

Frowning, Bill asked, “And what do you want, Harry. In a 
Campbell Administration, with Victor Wade goon squads gal- 
lumphing through the corridors, what would you want? 
Where would you be? How soon wotild you join the goons?” 

“You know that couldn’t happen.” 

“Once upon a time I knew you couldn’t think of Campbell 
as a politician without throwing up.” 

Softly, almost pleading, Orlando said, “I have to get crack¬ 
ing, Bill. I have to know before I die that I’ve done some¬ 
thing more important than sung a song and earned a buck 
and laid everything except grizzly bears. I can do some good. 
.Handling Campbell’s no sweat The second those goons come 
within smelling distance, I’ll clean them out.” 

“A bouncer, for God’s sake. A White House bouncer.” 
Temple shook his head. “Harry, I always gave you credit for 
being a sensible man. You’ve done some dumb and irrespon¬ 
sible .things, but you always saved the day in the long run be¬ 
cause your common sense turned out to be more than com¬ 
mon. But this is just plain idiocy. You’re out of your league 
with these slick scum.” 

“With Grant Campbell?” Orlando said, smiling. “Oh, come 
off it. Bill. All right, maybe Campbell’s no lily, and maybe 
the lice around him are goons. But I’m forty-five years old 
now and I’m entitled to a piece of the action. I’ve made all 
the money ever printed, I’ve kissed every girl, I’ve eaten and 
drunk everything worth eating and drinking, I’ve shaken 
2very tree worth shaking, and'there’s nothing left. At forty- 
Qve there’s nothing left except this. And Grant Campbell’s 
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hi^thc only guy around offering me a chance to do anything 
^‘fiood for Ibis country and this world.*' 

I Tlic waiter brought the fifth, or the fiftieth, or the five hun- 
l‘dredth Scotch, and Orlando drank it down and nodded for 
r another. 

Bill was gravely, ominously silent. Then he said, “Harr}% I 
. know how much influence you and your friends can muster. 

; If you go through with this, Fm going to do everything I can 
' to cut off your nuts." 

“IVe never been as serious as I am right now," Bill Temph 
said evenly. “In some remote, misguided way, I can pity and 
sometimes understand the storm trooper who was taught 
storm trooping in school along with spelling and show-and« 
tell, I ^n pity and understand the young sofdier in Hungary 
who kills everybody on the block because he's been taught 
there's wonderful, everlasting peace ahead for all mankind if 
enough Communists slaughter enough children.” 

"Wait a min—” 


You waft The man whose nuts I'll cut off is the man who 
Knows he shouldn't contribute to evil but who convenientlv 
:hooscs to delude himself, to rationalize himself straieht into 

ne SWamD- Frn nC CAriAnc no TMI ntTn., Un TT-.-_, 


10 rauonaiize mmseit straieht into 
he swamp. Fm as serious as FU ever be, Harr3^ You cam* 

^ r dedicate myself to \sipiDa vou and 

-ampbell off the face of thp Aurth ” . 


^ * -* *1 vivuivaiG 

■ampoell off the face of the earth.' 

"Hie drinks, the threats, the angry tone of his friend alt 

aidTvSy!'"'* 

Hairbreadth Hany.” 

^•ei?\teD omS; I? f’esn ‘nithfui 

fllTeUmP friend. And Im 

"voS ~ ■» -■ 

:hind his forehead. ^ disappear from 

Ee 

>ng in my power to c^n^vn Pd do even*- 

[hths.” ^ quarters and then 

“£?" declaration of war.” 

fnstcad of caUbgifmback^Q^lif^ ^lone at the table. 

J nodded for the waiter to at the table 

dirty sonScr4‘fri^^^^ 
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best friend, yakking at him about fighting him, about cutting 
off his nuts* 

Kids talked like that, kids who stood around street comcR 
in the Bronx. Men in their forties didn’t talk like that. 

Where do 1 go from Jicrc? 

The world is so big and there aren’t any fences I can see 
Where do I go from here? 

Tullio was in the car when he emerged, finally, from ilu 
restaurant He got into the 6ack scat, his^ coordination Ics^ 
certain tlinn it should have been, and Tullio asked, “Where 
boss?” 

HTicre? 

“YouVe to pick up Mrs. Temple at quarler’vc eleven at th( 
Bowl and drive her to the hotel, right?” Orlando asked, 

“Right” 

**It’s now what?” 

”I(’s now like around ten.” 

“Drive.” 

“Drive?” 

“Drive anywhere till quartcr’vc eleven, and then we’ll plcl; 
up Mrs. Temple and take her to die hotel, fight?” 

“Right.” 

“Riglil,” he repeated. Mary Temple, the fninip who gav( 
herself away wlien she was nervous, whose hand went to hci 
neck , . . We’ll see, Mary Temple, wife of die friend who’j 
out to cut my balls off . . , 

\ Don’t you give me orders, Bill. Not you or any Other bes 
friend, you lousy jailbird. 

I’m drunk. And I’m crazy. I’m a crazy man. 

Don’t order me around. 

Anybody. Don’t anybody order me around. 

Tlicy rode tlirough tlic streets, Orlando liberally hclpiuj 
himself to the Rolls’ small but wcll-.stockcd bar, diinkin; 
about Mary Temple, appalled that ho had it in him to evci 
consider that kind of vengeance on the one person who liko 
him for himself, wlio’d never tried to use him. What’s tlii 
vendetta bit? I’ve been sore in my time, but I’ve never gon 
out of my way to hurt anybody. Never, 

You know dial ns well as anyone, Bill. So why’ro you oi 
to get me? You, my best friend? 

» Did I ever hurt Noreen? Find her and ask her. She’ll tc 
you. Wo Were wild about each other, we couldn’t keep on 
hands off each other, and I had every reason to kill her but 
never hurt her. 
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I'm still wild about her. I haven't seen her in all these years 
ind I still can’t keep my hands off her . . . 

He was very drunk at a quarter of eleven. He sat in the 
:ar and watched Mary Temple come out of the Bowl concert, 
lullio opened the door for her. She seemed startled. 

“The full limousine service," Orlando said, smiling, cau¬ 
tioning himself to hide the fact from her that he was well in 
the bag. “Orlando Rent-a-Car aims to please." 

“I’m . . • honored,” she said, sitting back, ob\iously flus¬ 
tered. 

“It’s the middle of the night around these parts and 1 
wouldn’t sleep till I knew you were home safe and sound. 
TuUio and I’ll see that you get home.” 

“That’s very thoughtful of you.” 

“I’ll tell you, Mary. The farther away we get from here, 
the less the middle of the night it is. Let’s us all stop off at 
mv place and have us a small drink on the way to your hold. 
What do you say?" 

“I—tMnk not. It’s been a long day and I should be get¬ 
ting into—ah, I should get to sleep.” 

Orlando shrugged. “The Beverly Hills, Tullio,” he called, 
and Tullio drove. 

She refused, with hoarse thanks, his offer of a drink from 
his car bar. He built one for himself, purposely sat far from 
her, and asked, “How was the concert?” 

“Marvelous. I love ITozaxt” 

“Mozart, really? Did you Imow I’m the greatest living au¬ 
thority on Mozart? I happen to know that Wolfic Mozart 
composed his first piece of music when he was cighty-two 
years old. He was known a.' the oldest child prodigy in all of 
Europe." 

She laughed. It was a pc'ite lau^, the laugh of someone 
not sure if she truly was safe. “Eo'w v/as the rest of your din¬ 
ner with Bill?" 

“Oh, Lucullan, LnouLara I saw him off to join the. Junior 
G-Men. He’s a terrific fefia, than SL'L” 

“Yes ... of coune . . 

“You don’t sound vsr/ eafaa-'.ia-'-ic, 1 


d^ry.” 
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The . needle .was getting to her. She was - restless, but sic 
didn’t tell him to go jump in the lake, 

’ *T don’t think I’m quite following you,” : * . 

Orlando chuckled, “No, I’m following you—to see that 
you get home safe and sound.” 

They reached the hotel. “Invite me up for a quick drink, 
Mary,” he said. 

She was holding herself together,. this bundle of miseries, 
but she dearly felt herself at the breaking point. “It’s late," 
she said. “And Bill and I never keep whisky in the room 
when we. go to hotds.” 

“This hotel must furnish you with a water glass, doesn’t it? 
Tliat’s all we need.” He showed her an uncapped pint of 
Scotch, which he then stuck in his pocket. “Frankly, Mar^^, 
: we should have a little talk. There are some things about Bill 
♦you ought to know.” 

“About Bill?” 

They went upstairs. 

He was the one who bolted the door. She saw this, but 
made no comment. She was too busy moving about, touching 
surfaces, straightening slipcovers, doing nothing, * “What did 
• you want to say about Bill?” she asked as lie splashed Scotch 
into a tumbler. 

“You’re tight as a drum, Mary,” he remarked. “Just about 
every time you and I meet, you’re so tense. Are you always 
like that, or just around me?” 

The hand went to the neck. “You’ve had a lot to drink 
'she said, “If you hadn’t you wouldn’t be saying things like 

uat. It’s not that I’m.tense when I’m around you. Tm—^just 
naturally a person who doesn’t relax very easily.” 

“Then you should learn, Mary. While you’re young and 
healthy, before the machinery starts to get rusty, you should 
learn to relax. Or have a friend teach you. You consider me 
a friend, don’t you?” 

‘/Tell me what you think I ought to know about Bill, Does 
he—know you were planning to come back here with me?” 

“The truth is, Mary, that I got the feeling Bill couldn’t 
have cared less, one way or the other, what happened to you. 
I love him like a brother, but I think he’s a damn fool. He 
should take better care of you. Someone should, take better 
c^re of you. Someone who knows how,” he said silkenly, set¬ 
ting the glass down. 

Shc shuddered when he touched her bare arm. “You could 
use a lot of taking care of, Mary.” 

Orlando wus surprised that she struggled as little as she 
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She didrih* She sure 2.5 bell c:dr/L She nirce srurdl v,hln> 

r»“'T{”T!T r'<^i»<,'*c *1 c 'h•-? 1--»% X 


V^TldlO 


g noises 05 

Kz f,:. } 


US nona s’o.e SiOv-iv ru: ceci>ivc;y ins:ec rtr 
here r -'05 ci'^er/ evidence iho: she vros ov-';h:l«y 
:t v.T.it they v/crc beginning, but she vrn^-n': tlcht- 
; v,‘o-s for freut welconunr; hire, but s2:e vosuh 


ing him; she v,-o.s fe.r from, we!costing hire, but s2:e vusuh 
fjchtinc hinu 

“‘•Be^tcni^rr she breothed. 

Tne lights v.un: oH, bu: Orlondo hr.d the intrre^5:rn. ruin- 
titc? inter when they w'crc in the hord, w'orm bed, ihit she 
W'osn't o frump after all. In the room’s tricky der’u with hi? 
nquor-tricluv* eyesighh he save a shape that beienced to a 
swinger, not to a frump named Mary* Temple, His lingers ^ 
roamed over her and he became sure of it: he v/a'^ shacking 
vrith a shape that was anvlhing but second Sddle, even to 
xeen. 

Goddammit, quit that, he ordered himself. Qui: Vvldn the 
Norecn stuff. 

\^mcn he could bear no more vehimpers and gasps and 
hushed pleas for tenderness^ he invaded her, and this smoiic 


was man-mountain and this stroke 


w'as fear and this stroke was hate—but for whom? for wha:? 
—and this stroke v>'as anguish and there were more strokes 
and more and she wus holding rdm so tight tliat the explosion 
was almost meaningless for him. 

Not that it mattered. He had accomplished whatever the 
hell it was he had come here to accomplish. 

He xvas ready for sleep, but she wa*; suddenly all bustle, 
wild scurrydne and demands that he dress immediately and 
go. Bill could come in, she pleaded, as though the possmihiy 
bad just occurred to her. 

He stayed silent. As he left, he neither glanced back nor 
said good night. 

There wasn’t any reason to. He had accomplished the conv 
pictely unforgivable thing he had come to accomplish. 


Mary^ Temple flung open the windows nearest the bed as high 
as they would go, to let air in. It was too late to call do\Nn 
for fresh linen, too late or too involved a prospect, so she 
stripped the bed and made it up, turning the v/rinldcd sheets 
around. 

Tlicn she carried liis bottle of whisky and the tumbler he 
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had used to the bathroom. She threw the tumbler into the 
waste basket, hard, so that it would break, and she emptied 
the bottle’s contents into the toilet She hid the bottle in her 
closet, the one Bill wouldn’t use. 

Then she swallowed a sleeping tablet and washed it down 
with a glassful of water. And desperately hoped she would be, 
asleep when Bill returned. 



There were frugal members of Miles Oviinlan’s party who se¬ 
riously suggested that its national convention he cut from 
four days and evenings to one, and tradition be damned. 
Everyone knew that Miles Quinlan would be nominated on the 
first ballot, because no one of any consequence was challeng¬ 
ing him. Everyone knew that Quinlan's choice of a running 
mate—Wilson Gales, a popular and effective holdover from 
the Harwood team—was in the bag. 

The closer the parly got to the convention, the more certain all 
orlgintal party worriers were that Quinlan was going to he 
elected in November, and possibly by a staggering majoriiy. 
The economy was sound, unemployment maintained its low 
level, trade maintained its high level, and there were no wars 
or threats of wars tmywhcre in the world. Polls were surpris¬ 
ing. Tltcy showed that few voters loved tlic somehow faceless 
Miles Quinlan from Ohio but that an impressive number of 
voters were satisfied—for the time being—that he had taken 
the Joseph Ha>^vood reins capably. Most surprising was that 
those public figures who had been most fcr\’cntly in Joseph 
Haywood's corner, because they had seen in Ha>’^vood the 
embodiment of youth and intellectual daring, were rallying 
now behind this faceless Ohioan. Some, to he sure, were ral¬ 
lying in gradual steps, but even the enutioas William Temple 
had begun to write that Miles Quinlan was anything but a 
fool and that his mind and heart were clearly, stoutly in 
favor of vigorous progressive legislation. 

The original worriers grew certain Quinlan would win for 
an additional reason. 'Die opposition parly seemed to he in 
hectic disarray. No one appeared to know ^>«^caro much 
about Mark Baricll. Probably the entire cc'- ^new who 
Grant Campbell was, but the chance of his - 
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less his election, remained essentially a joke; if he were to 
have a prayer, at some point ^oon he would have to forego 
the fogg}' double talk and say something specific and dramatic, 
and so far he was still wedded to/high-sounding platitudes. 
Lloyd Reynolds’ capabilities were undeniable, but also unde¬ 
niable was the fact ^at he had no sex appeal. 

Neither had Quinlan. But Quinlan was already in the 
White House, and Lloyd Reynolds wasn’t. 

There were times when Orlando found it hard to believe 
that he had issued that impulsive statement in favor of 
Campbell. Evidently everyone bad read it, and reports were- 
filtering back that clusters of people who hadn’t been attract¬ 
ed to Grant Campbell were entertaining second thoughts dim¬ 
ply because a straight guy like Harr}' Orlando liked him. He 
stubbornly refused to concede to anyone (except to himself, 
at lonely moments) that the Boy Scout was- a dumbbell at 
best, yet he suspected, particularly at those lonely moments, 
that he was doing an immoral thing in furthering Campbell’s 
chances, even by an inch, Quinlan, that vengeful sonofabitch, 
was apparently doing a good job, Harry Orlando or no Harry 
Orlando, and with the right breaks he might even turn into a 
powerhouse of a President. Am I against him because I’m 
petty?, thought Orlando. 

No. Plenty of things I am. Petty Pm not. 

He received a call from Danny Maxwell. Danny was a fine 
actor, a Negro who’d deserved five specific Oscars and won 
one, a genuine pal from ’way back and a partner in many 
benefits Orlando had worked—for NAACP, for CORE, for 
jpbs and education and housing. Danny referred to him as 
the Honorary Nubian. 

“Hey, woppo,” Danny Maxwell said on the phone. 

“Hey, jigaboo. What do you say?” 

“I say I just got back to the States and I’ve been hearing a 
story-1 hope I haven’t heard right. Since when are you and 
Grant Campbell kissing on the lips?” 

“We’ve hardly even dated,” said Orlando nervously. “He’s 
not nearly the creep 1 thought he was and a lot of people like 
me thought he was, but I wouldn’t say we’re kissing. I know 
what you’re thinking, but you’re wro—” 

“Oh? Tell me what I’m thinking.” 

The guy’s voice was too deep, too commanding, and Orlan¬ 
do strove not to be two feet tall. “That I’m maybe selling out; 
.hat I ve forgotten his civil rights votes ^in California haven’t 
Tiade;us all jump fences with joy.” 

“Here’s your cigar. That’s exactly what I’m thinking.” 
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“Tlicn you’d better unlibcral for a minute and relax. 1 can’t 
go into ii» especially on the phone, but Tve got a dozen rea¬ 
sons to know for dead sure that on civil rights, civil libcaies, 
and a peck of other things, CamphclKs not half bad—” 

“No, he’s not half bad, he’s all bad. I can just see him now, 
proving how progressive he is by nominating Stepin Fctchit 
and Amos ’n’ Andy to the Hall of Fame. Woppo mine, part¬ 
ner in many battles, what the hell arc you up to?” 

“Danny, I told you: 1 can’t go into it, not right now. Let’s 
get together soon and ITl lay it out for you.” Orlando was not 
quite sweating. 

“I’m not asking for details,” Danny persisted, the voice still 
deep, commanding. “Fm here in the Louisville terminal and 
my plane’s leaving in five minutes and 1 don’t have any more 
time than you do. But if you ask me if Fd join a posse to 
lynch my mother, Fd answer no, right out; I wouldn’t say *I 
can’t go into it.’ You tell this jigaboo loud and clear now. Do 
you or don’t you and CampheU have something up your lily- 
white sleeves?” 

“I said let’s get together soon.” 

“Jesus God,” Danny hissed, hanging up, and Orlando con¬ 
tinued to hear the sound of total disgust after the phone was 
dead. 

Stan Louric, philosophically a conserwative who admitted 
he could see himself voting for Campbell, tried To talk Orlan¬ 
do out of political activity, all and any political activity. Rod 
Keyes told him he was an ass if he were to go an>^vhcrc near 
the Campbell camp. Orlando snapped at Rod to mind his 
own goddamn business and he watched his friend whiten and 
leave in a stony silence that announced they no longer were 
friends. Even Linda Wilder, who had just finished her last 
Love Is a Riot scenes with him and who had finally joined 
the list of his current playmates, chose to gel into the Slug- 
Orlando act. He took her one night to one of the myriad 
guest rooms in his house, the room in Nvhich he kept a huge 
round bed, complete with round bedcover on which had been 
sewn the face and figure of a leering wolf, with real fur for 
the wolfs face and satin for its top hat. The whole thing had 
been a gift from a fan; it was all so incredibly cornhall, so 
supremely tasteless, that Orlando had never been able to bear 
to have it carted away. 

They were about to make something approaching love 
when she lightly rested her weight on one clhow,.<“^inqiiircd 
innocently, “Have you heard the rumor tl 
support that Grant Campbell ichhli?'' 
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He stiffened and then shouted, “Dammit, isn’t it enough to 
be a piece of tail? Do you have to be a political thinker, 
too?” 

. They both were instantly aghast, not because of his sudden 
anger, which was as inappropriate'as her question, but be¬ 
cause they both knew that Linda Wilder was not a tramp. 
She left the room in a hurt huff. Orlando did not, could not, 
go after her. Tlie next morning ho called Marvin Hime and 
purchased a $3,000 emerald brooch, to be hand delivered to 
her at once. 

He was surprised, and a little disappointed, that she did not 
send it back. 


Orlando had always tried to find time to read Bill. Temple’s 
column frequently, but now he made a point of reading it 
sedulously, without fail. 

Bill was rapping Campbell in almost every column, which 
was hardly unexpected. But he was simultaneously coming 
out stronger and stronger for Quinlan, positively and almost 
unequivocally, and that smarted. Quinlan had treated Orlando 
like pigeon droppings. Bill knew that. With the. shoe on the 
other foot, Orlando would never have so wholeheartedly de¬ 
fended a bastard who had put down his close friend. 

Not ex-friCnd. Tempers were hot, but he couldn’t believe 
the thermometer wouldn’t go down, sooner or later, for he 
, and Bill Temple meant too many good and meaningful things 
'.to each other. He regretted having balled Bill’s old lady. It 
a stupid thing to have done, a stupid and' adolescent 
thing, but that was something past and unchangeable, and it 
was inconceivable that the toothy frump would blow the 
whistle on him. 

He placed a call, at 10:00 p.m., Washington time, to Bill’s 
home. 

Bad luck made Mary Temple pick up the phone. 

“How are you, Mary?” he asked with the phony heartiness 
he could sometimes bring off on the telephone. 

“I’m very well.” It was the tone in which one would say, 
I’ve just been advised I’m about to die but let’s not discuss 
me. “Bill isn’t expected home for another hour. Would you 
like for him to call when he gets in?” 

“Hey, your voice doesn’t sound exactly friendly.” 

'“You’re right. Do you want Bill to call?” 

“I—^yes, I’d appreciate that. I’m at home.” 
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‘’Vcn^ v/cll.” .she said, and he heard her receiver being 
quietly replaced. 

Dill did return the call, an hour later almost to the minute. 
He wasn't cfFcrsxsccnt, but he wasn't ice, either. Orlando's 
heart leapt and he rattled a series of questions about Bill's 
health and well being liiat he hoped wasn't too noticeably 
transparent 

“I'm healthy as a bull, of sorts," said Bill. “Is that what’s 
been worrydng you?" 

*‘Thc Alabama thing’s been worrsdng’mc/' Orlando said, 
suddenly remembering the Alabama thing. “Has all that 
been cleared away?" 

“No, not yet, not nearly yet And I’d appreciate it if we 
could dwell on other matters on the telephone." 

“Oh. Sure.” There was tlic deep breath, and then Orlando 
said, “Four Eyes, I’m sorry I popped off the way I did when 
you were here. I wonder , . . Listen, Bill, v\'ould you do 
something for me? And it's not immoral or illegal." He 
laughed ncrv'ously. 

He could hear Bill's impatient sigh, "W’liat is it you want, 
Harry? I seem to have mislaid my sense of humor," 

“I’ll make it short and sweet," said Orlando. “I'm still 
hung up on liiat job in the government I know how stuffed 
shin that comes out, but I mean it: I’m determined to give 
up this here ghost and let Old Glory legalize my name." 

Jump off it. Quit with llic Huck Finn crap and speak your 
goddamn piece. There was never a more important lime to be 
serious and to the point 

"Bill, could you mention my name in your column?" 

“Why?" 

“Because I’m asking you to." 

“We’ve had an unspoken pact all these years, haven’t we? I 
don’t mention your name in the column, for good or for bad. 
I don’t see any purpose in beginning now.’’ 

“There’s plenty of purpose now," Orlando said desperately. 
“Bill, slip me into one paragraph, one small paragraph. Say 
you think I’d benefit the Administration in Cultural Ex¬ 
change. Make it sound like your idea, like you dreamed it up. 
Or mention that Joe Haywood was considering it. Whatever 
you think. Just write it once. Evcry'body reads your column. 
Quinlan reads your column. Bill, this would carry^ weight; 
you'd do me a hell of a favor and, damn it. you'd he helping 
the country, too. lust write it once, no more than once. If 
Quinlan doesn’t bite this time around. 1*11 over. You 
there, WUd Bill?" 
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“Fm here,” 

“Well?”, 

“I have the feeling there’s a pistol at the Temple temple/* 
“Come again?” ' ■ 

“This is a threat, isn’t it, Harry? A threat you don’t eve 
understand. What you’re telling me is that if I don’t help yc 
along in this last-gasp attempt to get religion, you’re going 1 
ally yourself with the devil, and this time for keeps. Am 
right or am I right?” 

“You’re not only dead wrong, you’re nuts.” ■ 

“Whose, lap will you sit on S I turn you down?” BDI^askec 
“That’s no kind of question.” 

“Whose lap will you sit on if I turn you down?” 

Don’t bait me. , 

Don’t anybody bait me, ever, 

“I’ll work my tail off,” Orlando said evenly. “And Fll help 
make Campbell President, More people know me than know 
you. Fm a bag of tricks. I can throw all kinds of snowballs, 
and I can give Quinlan a mountain of trouble if my back gets, 
up.” His voice softened. “Don’t have me do that. Bill. Give 
me a chance to make it with the Quinlan outfit.” 

Silence. Rotten Temple-type silence. 

Then: “Thanks, Harry,” 

“For what?” 

“For lettbg me know what a snake Fve called a friend all 
these years. You’re something I couldn’t have imagined you 
are, Harry. You’re an opportunist. And that’s a polite word 
for it. And it turns out you’re the worst sort: you’re a river- 
boat card sharp who rationalizes that the suckers deserve to 
lose. Harry, thanks for thinking of me, but I wouldn’t bother 
to throw you a rock if you were stuck in quicksand. From here ’ 
on out don’t mess with me, Hariw.” 

Click. 


The next two long, cat-and-mouse meetings with Grant 
Campbell did little to change Orlando’s opinion of Campbell. 
The Boy Scout continued to take hard, righteous lines on 
taxes, the closed shojp, the serious takeovers of state and local 
laws by the obese city of Washington, and what he consid¬ 
ered other invasions of personal liberty by unrestrained big 
government. Orlando had heard and read the lines often 
enough before, but chiefly from the pious fatcats who be¬ 
lieved in equality as long as they could be'more equal than 
other people. 
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Tlic didcrcncc wiih Campbell, Orlando wn.s becominif! in¬ 
creasingly persuaded, was that there was nothinji of the self- 
serving pseudo-aristocrat about him. He genuinely wanted a 
better deal for evcrj’onc, genuinely wanted working men to 
earn better than minimum wages, genuinely deplored the 
kicking around minorities got, genuinely despised poverty 
and deplored the conditions it produced. VVliat separated 
Campbell from the fatcats was his sincere conviction that the 
Golden Rule, goosed along by strong leaders, v/as the only 
blueprint any civilized nation needed (o work by. He was un¬ 
alterably certain that tlte instinct of good men to look out for 
one another was hamstrung rather than helped by impersonal ’ 
federal machinery. 

On the day Miles Quinlan accepted the nomination of his 
party and vowed to cariy^ on and enhance the Joseph Hay¬ 
wood principles of progressivism and productivity, Orlando’s 
mind was just about made up. He was sitting with Camphcll 
and Campbcirs campaign manager, Kyle Pontius, a dapper 
professional with a Chamber of Commerce smile, a hone- 
crushing handshake, and a constant, almost stilling odor of 
expensive cologne. He knew Pontius only slightly, but he got 
along well with him because he recognized the man as a pro 
who was well equipped to push his product to the number 
one spot 

limy were at the side of Orlando’s outdoor pool. Campbell 
was cradling a glass of iced cocoa. Pontius was elaborately 
savoring some white wine. Orlando was drinking Scotch with¬ 
out soda. They had been talking for some lime, and now Or¬ 
lando said, “Don’t tell me you can’t shake those fanatics 
loose. Tve had everything cheeked out Quinlan’s pulling the 
people to sleep, but he doesn’t seem to be making enough of 
them mad enough to fire him. Not as of now. You can give 
him a hell of a fight, and I can help you, but not with those 
bubhichcads around you/’ 

Campbell, who had been tr>dng to explain away the way- 
out screwballs and had been getting nowiicre. cleared his 
throat as though w^car>^ It was Pontius’ turn. “Let me try' to 
amplify what Grant’s been saying, Mr. Orlando/’ Pontius 
said in his whippcd-crcam voice, “or what he’s been a trific 
too modest (o say. There might have been a day when n can¬ 
didate got into public office without spending more than sev- 
cnly^-five cents, but nobody can hope to get near ibc^nriing 
post these days unless his name is Croesus or he’s ’ ,1 up 

by Croesus. Neither Grant nor I likes ou ‘ 

Croesuses, but we darn well like their mo 
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about to send them home so we can pass the hat for dimes 
and quarters, Tlicrc is simply too much financial. support , 
from them at this point to make open disavowal practical.” . 

“Fm all for evcr>^onc being practical,” Orlando conceded, 
“but how practical is it to let tlic papers go on yelling that 
Campbell’s a radical rightist-racist-rcactionary-whatevcr be¬ 
cause he’s chummy with those bastards?” He went on as 
though Campbell were not present, “Middle-of-the-roaders 
elect Presidents because they have more votes than tlie far- 
outers have. If every\vhere you look there arc far-outers 
jumping to rally around Grant, how do you explain it to the 
middle-of-the-roaders? Okay, yon know Grant’s not going to 
bring back slavery and legalize concentration camps. And I 
know it, too, I know it because I know Grant, but if I didn’t 
know him, if I follow the middle-of-the-road press, and if all 
I ever read there is that tlio folks who love him the loudest 
are the folks who yammer that Hitler didn’t gas enough Jews 
and that everybody except thee and me is a Commie, what 
am I supposed to think about it?” 

“An intelligent man like you—” Campbell began. 

Pontius interrupted with a crisp, executive nod at Orlando. 
“We’re aware of the risks we may seem to bo running, but 
we’ve devised somctliing we think you’ll find most interesting. 
Shall I detail it. Grant?” 

“It’s all yours, Kyle,” 

“Liberals and middle-of-the-roaders like yourself can do a 
;rcat deal, Mr. Orlando, to get the Grant Can^pbell story 
icross to the public—and the delegates who’ll be at the con- 
’cntion in San Francisco four weeks from today arc very 
nuch a part of tlie public,” said Pontius. “Honest statements 
)y people like you who know that Grant is a fine American 
ooted in the true, old-fashioned liberal tradition, can sway 
nfinitcly more feelings than all the speeches and testimonials 
ny staff and I can manufacture. We’ro not asking you to say 
jr do anything incompatible with your beliefs. If you’re satis- 
ied that the Friends of Victor Wade, along with many other 
>copIo who are under the impression they know how Grant’s 
niild works, don’t symbolize your idea of Americanism, then 
L would be wrong for you to say they do.” 

I have the hunch I’m breaking bread, thought Orlando, 
rith the king of the bunko smoothies. 

“What’s this interesting something you’ve devised?” he 
sked. 

Campbell looked at Pontius and Pontius looked at Camp- 
ell. Then Pontius took some papers from his jacket pocket. 
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Grant’s acceptance speech svhen lie’s non-iinated. Prema¬ 
ture, perhaps, hut we fee! you desenx to ^ee it.” 

Orlando read it ibroujm, and then through again. It a 
damned well-written speech in spite of the I'ourth of July 
cliches. U contained impressive stuff on the riglit of no: only 
every American but every ma.n everywhere to he free. It was 
generously seasoned with phrases about individuality and 
man’s moral responsibility to hi.s brother and per'^onat liberty 
and the right to grow without harassment from Big BrvMhcr, 
but it specifically repudiated support by the I-rionds of Victor 
Wade as well ns all other persons and groups of persons who 
believe that freedom of belief and the right of dissent should 
be suppressed. 

It was a colossal speech, and Orlando smiled at Campbell. 

“I’m no politician, but Pm a showman and I know some¬ 
thing about liming.” he said. “Release liiLs ns a pledge bofore 
the convention and everybody will nominate you twice and 
vole for you five times in November.” 

*‘You like it, Harry'?” Campbell beamed, 

“What did I just get through saying? Order the Wade scum 
to take a flying leap todays. If they get sore, what arc they 
going to do with their money? Back Quinlan? Grant, this is 
the kind of mcat-and-polaiocs talk you’ve needed all along. 
This kind of talk changes you from a pretty boy who says 
nothing nicely to a statesman, for Christ's sake! Why have 
you been holding out on us nosepickers?” 

Campbell and Pontius were obviously pleased. Tlicy repeal¬ 
ed why they felt they couldn't afford to rock any boats till 
nomination time. They assured him every’ word represented 
Grant’s true views. Tlicy made Orlando promise to show the 
speech to no'one for the time being. “We’ve saved our show 
of good faith till last, Harr^’,” said Campbell, “llie logical 
ss’ay to pave the way for this speech is to have the convention 
denounce extremist groups—and by name—in the platform. 
Do you agree?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, that’s exactly wiiat we’re working on. Kyle and I 
and our friends. We’re going to fight behind the scenes to 
make sure the platform speaks out against the Ku KIux Klan, 
the Communist Party, the John Birch Society and definitely, 
very^ definitely, the Wade people, llien the stage is set for my 
speech.” 

“Tlinl sounds great. Can you do it?” 

“1 guarantee it.” 

Tlicy all agreed that the impasse wa 
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and honorable men could have their disagreements on ap. 
proaches to problems and still live well together. 

Orlando felt cleaner than he had in many v/eeks. 


As he was preparing to leave for Vegas to play a long-prom-- 
ised singing date—his first public appearance as an enter¬ 
tainer since Haywood’s death, and what he hoped would bz 
his last—Orlando read Jimmy’s two short stories. The polish¬ 
ing had been done so sldJlfuliy that most of the distinctive 
Elliot Alwinc style was missing, but they y/ere still more AI- 
wine now and less Jimmy. 01:ny, it v/asn’t as if the boy had 
had nothing to do with them. Actors needed coaches, actress¬ 
es needed makeup men and hairdressers, song v/ritcrs needed 
arrangers; why shouldn’t a young writer get help from a pro? 
Good guidance alv/ays helped v/hen talented ncv/comers v/ant- 
ed to cut through traffic. 

They were terrific stories, and he said so, 

‘T have to tell you this, Hany%” Alwlne declared hushil}^ 
“Please don’t ever ask me to do anything like this again. I’ve 
learned to live with a red light in my window, but this thing 
made me get far drunker than my duodenal can tolerate/* 
“That fragile-crocus bit v/il] ruin you a lot faster than 
booze, Elliot. Now sit down, because your job’s not done. 
V/ho’s that live-v/Lre editor you used to talk about, that feha 
on Carver*s Weekly?” 

> “Don’t ask me to do that, Harry.” 

^ “He’s in Chicago, right? Call him person-to-person, today, 
-d tell him you’ve just come upon two of the best stories 
A'ritten by a young man you’ve read in years. Tell him you’re 
rushing them to him special delivery' and you want an ansv/er 
pronto. Let him Imow that James Orlando happens to be 
Harry’' Orlando’s son, but play that dov/n. Point up that all 
that counts is the top-notch quality of the stories. But repeat 
the name, if necessary.” 

“I know Teny' Hines. He v/ouldn’t publish a story by the 
Son of God if he didn’t thinl: it was good.” 

“There’s where I Imov; a little more about communications 
than you'do, Elliot Every magazine from The Nev; Yorker 
to Time to Harper's to you-name-it has spent a fiock of pages 
on me for the crass, commercial reason that they all Imow 
the mention of my name mov'es the product Your high-mind¬ 
ed buddy v/ill publish stories by James Orlando. He’ll publish 
them if all they say is 'Hello, folks/ and I Imow it and you 
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know it HcMl also publish these like z shot because ihcy*rc 
damn good.” 

“But theyVe not James Orlnndo,” Alwinc protested. 

“Of course they arc! So you olTcrcd a little editorial help if 
anybody asks. But nobody will. Here. Here’s Jimmy’s address 
in New York. They can send him the check to this address.” 

“Harry—” 

“This is a terrific job, Elliot. VVe talked about a small 
bonus, didn’t we? Five thousand, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“That must’ve been the day I was auditioning to play 
Scrooge.” Orlando opened his personal checkbook and wrote 
hastily. “Here’s ten grand, Elliot, I once road an article I 
never forgot. Tlic gist of it was that five grand is good to 
have but double tliat is better. Makes a man dunk, doesn’t 
it?” 

Before he left for Vegas, Orlando summoned Stan Lotiric 
to the central Orlando Enterprises offices so thni they both 
could go over, on this particular day of this pnriicular year, 
precisely what the Orlando Enterprises were and what they 
were worth, in terms of general assets and in terms of person¬ 
al value. Tliis made the professionally cantankerous Louric 
happy, as Orlando knew it would, because Louric contin¬ 
ually complained that Orlando paid too little attention to the 
realities of his future. 

On this particular day of this particular year, he owned his 
own motion picture production company. He was the vice 
president and fifteen to fifty-one per cent stockholder in Hol- 
l>"\vood, Miami, Vegas, Palm Springs and Acapulco night 
clubs. He controlled onc-lhird of a massive talent agency 
which once had been die Warren Senver Agency, tftc agency 
that had fired him long ago. He had medium to he.avy invest¬ 
ments in real estate developments, radio stations, hotels, race 
tracks, restaurants, two record companies, six music publish¬ 
ing companies, and a chain of men’s clothing stores. Nearly 
ever)' enterprise was showing a healthy profit. He owned a 
substantial amount of utilities stocks, government bonds, and 
life insurance. The foundations to which he gave his name, 
money and as much personal time as he could possibly spare 
—college scholarship funds, medical research grants, and die 
others—were thriving. 

Orlando lit a cigarette and leaned back. “I is an 

unfair question, Stan, but if you had to ma1 
estimate of Harry Orlando’s net worth, what ^ 
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Louric looked at the ccilinfi; thoujjlitfully. *T6 say not less 
than seven million dollars and not more than nine/* 

“Okay. Keep the foundations and pliilantliropics blooming 
—and Uquidalc as many other Oriando Enterprises as you 
can.” 

LouricV> jav/ dropped. 

“rvc had it, Stan,” Orlando said. “I v/ant^ out. Tm the 
gypsy who wants to stick everything he ov;ns in his pockets 
and go on to the next carnival town. Getting notices in For^ 
time and The Wall Street Journal used to send me Hying. 
Now it bores the crap out of me.” 

“llic Campbell thing’s speaking now,” said Ixiirie. 
“you’ve put the cart before the horse, as usual. You see 
Campbell as the President already and you see yourself as 
Mr. Big in Georgetown social circles.” 

“Could he.” 

“Even if Campbell had a chance this mass liquidation 
wouldn’t mjikc a grain of sense. But he doesn’t Jiavo a 
chance.” 

“That’s for him and me to bite our nails on, not you ” 

“Arc you serious about lliis? Have you given it any 
thought?” 

Orlando sighed. “Goddammit, Stan, we’ve been iogctlicr 
since wo crossed the Delaware with George Whatzisnamc. 
When are you going to learn when I’m serious and when Pra 
' ot? Now you go and do as you’re told.” 

“One question,” said Louric, snapping his attach^ ease 
hut. “What will you do if Campbell doesn’t make it?” 

“Cry, of course.” 

Orlando went home, where Chris Harris and the band 
zero waiting to go through the new numbers and the new ar- 
angemenLs he v/ould introduce at the club in Vegas. He fclf 
relaxed and in good voice, Hobic served him a Scotch full of 
muscle?;, and in the big rehearsal room Chris introduced him 
to Fran }3arclay, a pretty kid who wore a tight vermilion 
sweater showing off boobs that Ipokcd as though they had 
been fed into a pencil sharpener, TJiis would be her first 
crack at the big lime, Chris informed him; her act would pre¬ 
cede his. 

She looked cdilHc as hell, willing. When Chris left them, 
Orlando asked her, “How old arc you, honey?” 

. “Twenty. Tlic day after tomorrow// 

“No!)Ody is named Fran Barclay,’except in old Rosalind 
Russell jnovics. What’.s your real name?” 
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She flushed a little, and her smile was nice; not quite a vir¬ 
gin's, but almost. “Belly D’Anunzio,” 

^Toisan? No fooling?'’ 

"*Paisaji,** 

“Wliocvcr told you Fran Barclay sounds prettier than Betty 
D’Anunzio?” 

“Your ofiicc, Mr. Orlando. Mr. Moschetta made it up.” 

“Oh fine. Well, you and 1 will open in Vegas as Betty 
D’Anunzio and Hariy' Orlando, or we won’t open. Do you 
read me?” 

She was squirming, hut she was entranced. “Yes.” 

“One more tiring. Is there sex in your voice wlicn you 
sing?” 

Now she was blinking hut striving to stay on his wave 
length. “Yes, I think so. I’ve patterned myself after you. You 
have it in your voice.” 

He nodded, “Which is why I don’t have to keep my fly 
open when I sing. Those arc probably exquisite headlights, 
Betty D'Anunzio, nnd I’m the last man in this territory' to 
knock exquisite headlights. But when you get to that mike, I 
want you subdued, I want you refined, I want you tastefully 
dressed—^without that silver nail polish and that white-on- 
white lipstick—and I want part of those exquisite headlights 
to show but I don’t want them to fall into the customers’ 
soup so lliat they get in the way of your voice. Arc you still 
reading me, Betty D’Anunzio?” 

“Well, the way you put it . . •” 

“Yes or no?” 

*‘Yes, naturally. Anything you say, Mr. Orlando.” 

“Alta paisan/* he said, patting her shoulder. He ambled to 
the waiting band, holding his Scotch close to his belly. 
“Maestro, let us commence,” he directed, 

Tlicrc were no Orlando standards played or sung at the re¬ 
hearsal session. There never were, for the Orlando law was 
that if you have mastered a challenge it is merely wasted mo¬ 
tion to perfect what is already perfected. He perched on a 
liigh chrome stool, crossed his legs, and said, “Let’s try tlic 
story-of-my-lifc number.” Chris, who had tried to talk him 
out of the new song because it was neither sophisticated 
mough nor sentimental enough for the night-club Harry Or¬ 
lando, groaned, but he nodded to the boys. 

Glancing at tlic lead sheet on his lap. reminding hir ' 
the first lines, Orlando threw his head back and bcj 
^’crsc. 
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When you love one chick, 

Marriage is a dandy thing; 

Planning parenthood, 

Marriage is a handy thing; 

It’s not for me to knock old shoes and rice, 

But for now I plan to keep that plan oh ice* 

Because . . * 

The tempo changed and he went blithely into the sassy 
waltz: 

I wanna stay single 
And give all my love 
To all the girls in the world; 

There are so many cookies IVe yet to meet, 

So many cookies Tve yet to cheat, 

So many cookies IVe yet to call my own . • . 

I wanna stay single, 

Continue to mingle with loves as they come my way; 
The only thing wrong with married life 
Is that they allow you only one wife; 

So it's single, 

Single, 

Single I wanna stay . . , 

He winked at the D’Anunzio cookie as he eased into the pat¬ 
ter after the chorus, feeling top of the heap and ready to lick 
wildcats. He was showing the bastards, as he had always shown 
them. You can’t do this and you can’t do that, the bastards 
had always objected. You can’t sing a certain kind of song be¬ 
cause the public won’t let you. You can’t stop singing and 
start acting or playing business tycoon because the public 
won’t let you. You can’t sleep with every broad you want be¬ 
cause the public won’t let you. You can’t chuck everything 
you’ve worked to get and turn a loser like Campbell into a 
winner because the public won’t let you, 

Betty D’Anunzio is the public and she’s letting me, you bas¬ 
tards. Betty D'Anunzio is the public and she’s telling me that 
as long as I don’t hurt anybody I can do anything I want to 
do. Why don’t you bastard ever ask Betty D’Anunzio about 
Harry Orlando? 

So it’s single, 

Single, 

Single I wanna stay 


• • # 
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nnd the last word was held, ripe, true, triumphan^ the power 
from twenty years ago, and when he was through Chris Hams 
smiled and shook his head, and the smile said okay, by damn, 
you’ll gel away with it after all. 

Orlando smiled back and the rehearsal continued. It was an 
(j^y-going rehearsal, productive because he permitted noihpig 
but the best from himself and everyone else during working 
hours, but he controlled these and all working hours with a 
fairly loose rein. He no longer blew up when a horn’s note 
went sour or when someone interrupted him. He had learned 
to surround himself with the best people, and the best people 
always recognized he was King Harry. He worked well this 
day, then abruptly decided he’d had enough. He stepped down 
from the stool, beckoned Betty D’Anunzio to him, and lifted 
her onto the stool. She giggled in embarrassment. It had been 
ages since he had heard a giggle that didn’t annoy him. Hers 
was pleasant. She w'as pleasant He wondered how she would 
fit in his trophy room. 

“Sing up a storm, princess,” he said and walked away from 
her toward Cutler, his publicity man. The band broke into 
“The Trolley Song,” He stopped to listen. She was good, and 
Orlando was grateful she was striving to be herself and not 
Garland. He said so to Jeff Cutler. 

“Yeah,” Cutler agreed. “She’s going to go places, that one,” 

“What’s her bedroom track record?” Orlando asked. 

“She’s Phil Burke’s girl.” Phil Burke managed the club in 
Vegas and owned the half of it Orlando Enterprises didn’t 
awn. “My understanding is that she doesn’t tumble for anyone 
jIsc.” 

“Famous last words,” Orlando said, grinning, surprised 
hat he didn’t really care about having her tumble for him. 
ric was going to Washington; more and more he felt in his 
)oncs that he was going to Washington. You take Miriam 
md Jimmy with you to Washington. You don’t take Betty 
J Anunzio, 

She Was into a ballad and he was appreciating her when 

quietly, “I vvas in San Francisco yesterday. Guess 
rho I bumped into?” 

“Wlio?” 

"I kept telling myself not to tell you.” 

‘All right, cutie. Who?” 

“Noreen.” 

was a wallop. Tensing, Orlando faced him. “Give,” 
e^ordcred, and his voice was hoarse 

1 saw her on Geary Street. I wasn’t sure at first—she had 
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yellow hair and she was sort of tacky around the edges and 
, . , you know, it's been years since Tve seen her or since 
anyone around here's seen her. I,was on my way to ah ap¬ 
pointment, but I followed her for a block or so, I wasn’t sure, 
and then I was sure, and then I wasn’t agairi. But there was 
that walk of hers—nobody ever walked quite like Norecn. 
Harry, what am I bringing this up for? I kept telling myself 
to keep it to myself, not—" . , 

He saw Orlando’s hard eyes and they ordered him to keep 
talking. 

“Well, I was about to give up and go on my own way. 
Then she saw me. And she recognized me. I put on a smuc 
and I started to go to her, to say hello. She took off^down the 
street away from me. That’s all. But it was Noreen.” ^ 

Make him shut up, Orlando thought Don’t ask him any¬ 
thing. Don’t say another word. Forget it ever happened. Sure. 

Betty D’Anunzio’s ballad was done and she looked 
squarely at Orlando, as though waiting for him to praise her 
or belt her. He kissed the top of her head and said, “Process, 

I can’t figure where you’ve been hiding, but you’re going to 
knock them dead in Vegas, and I’m going to introduce you 
personally,” To Chris and the band he announced, “Treat this 
lady with respect, you muzziers. One year from today snes 
going to put Horne, Ella, and Garland on unemployment 
Then he turned on his heel, not waiting to sec or hear her 
reaction, and strode out of the room. He motioned for Cutler 
to go with him. 

^ He built two Scotches at the library bar and handed one to 
Cutler. Sternly he demanded, “What do you mean she looker 
tacky? Sloppy? Drunk?” 

“Did I say tacky? Yes, I guess maybe that describes her. 
She looked tired, as if she'd forgotten how to sleep. Oh, shes 
still something to see. but I got the feeling somebody pnl her 
in a washing machine and then didn’t press her. And that yel¬ 
low hair gave her a sort of a hooker look. She never used to • 
have that look.” ^ 

They both were silent for a while. Then Cutler said, 
sorry, Har^.” 

*’What are you sorry about?” 

“I should’ve kept my big moosh shut. I’m lousy at keeping 
secrets. I don’t know what gets into me,” .. 

This was not the guy to confide in.. Orlando formed mS 
cockiest smile, lifted his glass, and said,' “Don’t bust m 
tears, pal. What she’s up to couldn’t bug me less. Haven t you 
heard I’m in love with Betty D’Anunzio? And by the vvayi 
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'For today. 

The King, I know, 

Just keeps me on the' string, I know; 

A score or more of other girls can make him sing, I know; 

But The King, he is, 

My very special king he is, 

And ril always love my king. 

Then the tumult went into operation. Rod Keyes was man¬ 
ifestly absent—Orlando had given strict instructions that no 
one be told’why he was no longer a part of the act—but A| 
Barron and Bert Noah burst onto the stage, and were over- 
poweringly present, Bert had the hornrimmed glasses sind the 
trigger-quick ad libs that insulted the customers and kept them 
pounding for more. A1 had the shambling gait and easy 
crooning style and the endless fund of dirty gags that 
offended people at .parties but that somehow were always 
funny on any club floor. They did half-minute bits together, 
each taking turns at playing comic and straight man. They 
sang off-color parodies of standard songs associated with 
Harry Orlando. They danced. They mugged. Bert imitated a 
golf player with a broken leg. A1 imitated an effeminate pi¬ 
rate, identified as a swishbuckler. They ran across the stage 
and scampered'between the tables like two hell-raising kids 
giddily aware they could make the grown-ups laugh. 

And then they were joined, without iritroduction, by Orlan¬ 
do, who entered from the club’s kitchen carrying a. tray of 
dishes over his head. The shocked laughter became free an'^ 
the applause was thunderous. He played with them and ci 
up with them, he did the ancient burlesque blackouts wit 
. them, and he sang snatches of roughhouse parodies wit 
them, A1 Barron crooned and Bert Noah clowned, and the 
were funny, but no eye left Harry Orlando for long. His cro 
nies teased him and insulted him, yet their knowledge that h< 
was the king,, the mover and shaker, was continuously appar 
ent. Orlando’s reactions teetered between bristling confidence 
and stabs at self-effacement, but he was careful never to let a 
hint of smugness creep in. 

Then he was alone on the stage, under a baby spofligh^; 
and he transformed the cavernous club into a small room full 
of earnest lovers, and he sang for them. No spoons were 
dropped, no ice tinkled against the side of a glass. He took 
.these earnest lovers into his life for nearly an hour, and whea 
he sauntered away they, not he, were spent The lavish, pro*, 
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onged applause begged him to come hack. He look tlie drink 
i waiter had waiting for him* and he stirred it moodilv in the 
ixprcss elevator that carried him to his penthouse suite. 

He was perspiring when he stripped* and he dropped the 
)lack trousers and dinner jacket on the bathroom floor in a 
leap. He showered, dried himself and called out for Patsy to 
:ome and give him a rubdown. 

He lay on his stomach, fists balled under his chin, and he 
;aid, drowsily, “Kid, what arc you doing here with 

Patsy’s fingers slopped for a moment 

“Huh?” 

“You heard me. ^\^ly do you always act like you never 
tear anything, never understand anything? I asked you a per¬ 
fectly simple question: Why arc you here with me, picking 
jp after me, rubbing my back? If I told you to waltz through 
:hat window, you'd probably do it Why?” And why am I 
bugging the kid? 

“Gee ... a question like that . . 

“I don’t even pay you a salary'. I treat you like you're 
never there. Do you enjoy a life like that?” 

The throat cleared. “I don't mind.” 

“You don’t mind. Tell me about your wind, Whnt goes on 
in it?” 

“Plenty things.” 

“Name one. Do you get jealous of what I have and you 
don’t have? Do you? Ever?” 

“Oh, no, Harry. You worked hard for wlint you got. and 
you did it all yourself. If I could be like you, I'd—be like 
you. So I can’t, and that’s awright. How do you mean, why 
am I here? If I wasn’t here, where would I go to?” 

“You’re still young, you could still make somciliing of 
yourself,” Orlando lied. “I'm to blame, kid. ^^^hcn I brought 
you home from New York, I should’ve put you in school, I 
thould’ve seen to it that you learned a trade so you could 
:humb your nose at anybody. It’s no good living in somebody 
alsc's shadow.” 

:* Patsy went into one of his word-groping half-silcnccs, and 
hen said, “Harry, 1 wouldn’t want anything better n workin 
:rpr you.” 

^ Orlando snorted and sighed. He did love his kid brother, 
supposed, but he wished they h:u 
d:hcr. 

..vlVo waiters arrived with dinner, b 
he gave up the conversation and 
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Bert and A1 seemed to be enjoying themselves, but for Orlan¬ 
do the three nights developed into a tiresome grind. He 
wasn’t surprised when Betty met him before one of the shows 
and made it perfectly plain that she would be ready in a sec¬ 
ond to ditch Phil Burke for him. He was tempted, but he re¬ 
membered the look on Phil’s face when the girl sang. He 
eased her off by playing it paternal and, to be safe, had a wil¬ 
lowy bimbo imported from, across town for tempprarj 
house-playing purposes. 

It was in Vegas that his support for Grant Campbell weni 
officially into gear. He was told that Royce Meredith, 
Michigan’s senior senator, was in the audience with his wife 
for an early show, and he sought him out. Meredith was a 
responsible, respected moderate in Campbell’s party, and he 
was expected to.carry a lot of weight with moderate delegates 
in San Francisco. Orlando, who had a cardinal rule against 
mingling with any members of any audience, bought the 
Merediths a drink and sat with them between shows. With his 
subtle engineering, the talk got to the rumors :of Harry 
Orlando’s interest in the Boy Scout. . * . 

“They’re not just rumors,” said Orlando. “My friends and I 
are going to work hard to interest you and solid people like 
you in Grant.” 

“I. confess I’m awfully curious,” said Meredith. “You 
worked yourself to the bone for Joe Haywood; you were one 
of his staunchest and most vocal supporters.” 

“And I would be today.” 

“Then why wouldn’t you go on beating the' drums for 
Miles Quinlan, if I might ask? Miles’s policies seem to be 
shaping up as essentially the same as Joe Haywood’s. Why 
would you and your—ah—friends be coming out for Camp¬ 
bell? I’ve supported my party all my life, and I’ve voted for 
some men I wouldn’t invite into my home, but there are lim¬ 
its. I consider Grant a nice fellow and, for a number of rea¬ 
sons, a fool. Besides that, he’s too far right for my blood and 
T think my philosophies are somewhat more conservative 
than yours are, Mr. Orlando. What do you see in him that I 
don’t see?” 

“IVe talked with him, Senator. I’m convinced he’s the only 
honest candidate today in either party, because he’s growing 
up before our eyes. I respect Quinlan, but I want a dynamic 
government and, with all that’s good about Quinlan, I don’t 
see him planning to light any dynamic fuses. Grant Camp¬ 
bell’s going to turn out to be a great deal more attractive and 
palatable to the majority &ian anyone suspects.” 
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gala on the track. Orlando was lively and festive as his cro¬ 
nies and his cronies’ cronies staggered into the penthouse at 
the merry top of their lungs, and he introduced the willowy 
bimbo to them as a Polish cook he’d met at a Pillsbury 
bake-off, and this struck everyone *os hilarious. He continued 
to drink hard because everyone else was drinking hard, and 
he continued to be doggedly charming to the guests who were 
too loud and didn’t amuse him, even after the painful throb- 
bings at his temples had begun to split his head and he had 
begun to wonder who the hell had invited this endless crew 
up here. As soon as he could free himself he lumbered heav¬ 
ily to the John. Cold water on his face might help. ThisWas 
no time to fall, to nod to the hooch and admit defeat. 

He bathed his face, which felt hot and stiff, swallowed two 
aspirin and went into his bedroom to wait for the throbbing 
to stop. The day’s newspapers were on the night table,, and he 
instinctively reached for the Los Angeles paper that carried 
Bill Temple’s column. It was a pointless way to wait for a 
bad headache to recede, he supposed; his brain was scram¬ 
bled and his eyes couldn’t focus very well on sober 
newsprint. But he turned to the right page and, as he had 
vaguely anticipated, there was Campbell’s name in the col¬ 
umn’s opening paragraph. 

He kept losing threads of sentences, but he knew he wa$ 
half-reading more of the same old blast at Campbell and the 
goon squads around Campbell. What Orlando did force him¬ 
self to read clearly was the lines that went, “Reactionaries 
and dimwits who lust after the Campbell ti'ain are to be ex¬ 
cused their folly on the grounds that they know not what 
they do. Inexcusable to this writer are the poor souls who 
sense a bandwagon and hasten to climb on it because'they 
believe, as did the poor souls before them, that philosophic 
victimization happens only to the next guy.” 

The line angered Orlando and he clapped his hand on the 
telephone to call Temple and tell him to get off the pot and 
name what poor soul he had in mind. What was the number? 

There was a special knock at the door and he called^ 
“Yeah,” and Patsy came in. “You didn’t look so good when 
3^ou left the front room, and you been here a long time,” 
Patsy said. “I wanted to see if you’re doin’ okay.” 

“Come in. Close the door,” Orlando said and pointed to 
the bedroom’s small refrigerator. “Pour me a glass of milk; 
will you?” 

; Patsy brought the glass of milk to the bed where his broth¬ 
er lay fully dressed. Orlando took it and motioned for him tc 
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the chair near the bed, Pat5y looked surprised, but 
eyed. 

“bo you yjlow Bill Temple’s home number in Washing¬ 
ton?” 

“I can get it Take me a second.” He reached for the 
phone. 

“The best friend I ever had, and he’s out to slaughter me.” 
“Temple? Slaughter you?'* ^ 

“The bastard,” Orlando said quietly, nodding. “You used 
to look at him like he was such high class, remember?” . 

“I liked how he talked. Educated.” 

“Educated,” Orlando grunted, and began to roll the cold 
glass slowly back and forth across the drum that was his fore-, 
head. “I'm not high class and I’m not educated, but at least 
I’ve never been in. jail. Here’s a guy who’s a jailbird, who’s 
facing a pornography rap, and he’s telling me— ?ne —^how I 
should behave, Ah, to "hell with it.” 

You have to talk to 'someone. You have to tell someone 
v/hat Bill’s trying to do to you. By why Patsy? Why not 
Patsy? There are some things you have to say to the wall,' 
and Patsy’s the wall. 

He rambled on about the dirty book and the Alabama 
D.A, and about glass houses and throwing stones and how 
wrong it was for a guy to throw mud at you unless his own 
skirts arc clean. He talked about how it turned his gut when 
j enemy without warning. He rambled until 

his head began to clear ever so slightly and he realized that 
he was talking a lot of weepy crap, that the only good thin? 
about the excursion into self-pity was that the kid didn’t 
know what the hell he was really saying. 

nnd was calling out to the wall 

understand that he, Harry Orlando of 

he wanted.eartl^Ttat was all 

ersTo°stav‘t' fr^eload- 

I’m kaviifc ^ 

in fen minutes.” 

••M I®'""® soon?” 

S;r ill’hfr? » “»= “<1 

bc”»mV.VIhc '' “"■bo W 

for her, Waiiiug 

quitc-asleep dream about Noreen dreaming a not¬ 

out Noreen, who was young and fresh, 
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with her feet in moccasins and her hair in a pony tail and her 
face all the more flawless because it wasn’t wearing even lip 
rouge. They were walking hand in hand, and her soft hand 
.was dry and warm and the magic chemistry passed between 
them, ^though they had not looked at each' other nor men¬ 
tioned love-making, and the old,'sure magic furnished them 
swiftly with a bed. 

She was near him, touching him, and he held her and hun¬ 
grily kissed her breasts and eyes and mouth, again and again 
and again, adoring this perfect thing, overwhelming her with 
his love, agog for the thousandth time that so much 'else 
could go wrong yet their love-making be always so right. 

. She received him as easily and as passionately as she had 
received him a thousand times before, but the yellow moon 
shone into the room and he was awake and she wasn’t No- 
reen at all,-but an object that never could "be Noreen. “You’re 
the best, lover, just like me,” she whispered. Full of liquor, 
full of emptiness, he began and finished the act with power 
and pretended purpose, making believe she was Noreen but 
not succeeding because no one else could ever be Noreen. 



n 


FoHowing Orlando’s instructions, Vince Moschetta hired a 
private-detective agency to find Noreen in San Francisco, i£ 
indeed she was there. The reports were to be delivered to 
Vince and no one else. 

The Ted Sandover interview was given wide coverage. On 
television, Grant Campbell was asked if he thought Hany 
Orlando’s estimate of him was generally correct. “I hope it’s 
completely correct,” he answered. ”And naturally I’m delight¬ 
ed that a rugged fighter for human rights like Harry Orlando 
has seen fit to say those kind words.” 

Orlando, too, agreed to go on television. He chose the Len- 
nie Kirk show, a late evening grab bag of celebrity chitchat 
and occasionally provocative discussion which boasted a tow¬ 
ering Nielsen rating and a consistently striking ability to sell 
faoo^, plays, pictures, and soap. In its six years on the air the 
show had tried to lure Orlando to its microphones, and for 
six years he had said no; he liked Kirk, but he had a standing 
rule against what he called scattered buckshot appearances in 
public. He changed his mind when Kirk reminded him that 
he could say anything, do anything he pleased. “Let me go on 
and talk about Grant Campbell,” he said. 

Kirk’s men checked with the lawyers. They okayed such an 
appearance on the basis that Harry Orlando’s support of 
Campbell was in the news and of public interest, that it could 
therefore not be classified strictly as a partisan political 
speech. An agreement was made that a supporter of President 
Quinlan would, at some later date, be given equal time, Orlan¬ 
do made sure that everyone understood he would not sing. 

The show was widely advertised. It was taped on a Mon¬ 
day evening, and his entrance was preceded by Betty 
D’Anunzio (at his strong recommendation) who sang two 
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numbers, by an unstuffy anthropologist who pretended not to 
leer as he discussed sexual customs of obscure Indian tribes, 
and by Zip Chauncey, a Negro comic whose routines were 
laced with bitter reminders of second^lass citizenship. 
Watching Chauncey on a backstage monitor, Orlando was 
mildly apprehensive. Chauncey would be out there on that, 
stage, along with Betty. Kirk, and the anthropologist, and he 
might try to crowd Orlando into a battle over the Boy Scout’s 
voting record on civil rights. He was known to carry a large 
chip on his shoulder, and he was .known to have a first-class 
talent for spotting phony liberals and chewing them to bits. 

“Now meet Harry Orlando,” Lennie Kirk told one^third of 
the United States, and Orlando sauntered out to lavish ap¬ 
plause. He shook Kirk’s hand, and the anthropologist’s hand, 
and he kissed Betty, and he noticed when he shook Chaun- 
cey’s hand that Chauncey was frowning. He sat beside Kirk 
and lighted a cigarette as the applause lessened and died. 

“I did get your name right, didn’t I?” Kirk asked. 

“Yes, but did I get the address^ right? This is the YMCA 
Turkish bath, isn’t it?” Orlando said. 

The bland banter clipped along for five minutes. Yes, he 
believed his new picture, Love Is a Rioi, would please a lot 
of folks. He praised Betty, whose eyes bugged with gratitude, 
and he guaranteed that nothing could prevent her from reach¬ 
ing stardom. He called Zip Chauncey the funniest fella in the 
country. He listened to the anthropologist’s long-winded theo¬ 
ry about popular music as a puberty rite. Then it was mid¬ 
night, and the commercials were out of the way, and he 
picked up Kirk’s prearranged “What are you up to these 
days?” cue. 

“I’m telling my friends why Senator Grant Campbell ought 
to be our next President,” he said. 

The effect of the bald statement was an electric jolt in the 
studio; he could feel it. Kirk asked how a. Haywood man 
could be a Campbell man as well; wasn’t that a little like 
being simultaneously for Eleanor Roosevelt and Joe Mo 
Carthy? “Not at all,” Orlando countered. “A^^ere does this 
idea come from that Grant Campbell's trying to outlaw 
America? Anybody who knows me knows exactly where I 
stand on a decent break for decent people. And I know 
\yhere Grant Campbell stands on basic issues because Tve 
taken the time and trouble to find out I’m not going to sit 
here and say I've always agreed with everything he’s been for 
and against. He’s had his weak spots and his blind spots—^just 
as .pur great President Haywood had. But I’ve studied this 
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and I don't have a minute’s doubt that he’s the right man 
for this country.” 

”VVeak spots, blind spots,” Lcnnie said. ”Like the Friends 
of Victor Wndc?” 


of Victor Wade?’' 

of them,” Orlando agreed. “They’re a pack of 


“That’s one ot them,” Urlando agreea. "ineyre a pacK or 
creeps who make a mockery of the word freedom. You’re 
right; Senator Campbell hasn’t told them to climb off his 
back. But that’s because he has the strong belief that every¬ 
one in this country has a right to his own opinions even if 

SCrewV. thnt thn ctrpnfrth nf fKic' ominfri; ic fViot if 


uiiu in mis couniry nas a rigni to ms own opinions even it 
they’re screwy, that the strength of this country is that it 

won’t curl up and die under criticism,' Sure, I wish he’d 

_ 


i uuii up ana aie unaer cnncism,' oure, i wisn tie d 
publicly thumb his nose at all extremist groups. To call him 
an extremist, though, is to be ’way off base. He’s an honest 

CUV and n tnlld fTtiir ” 


guy and a solid guy.” 

“Why arc the extremist groups attracted to him?” 

Ask them.^ I think it’s because they misinterpret him, just 
11 ?^ dedicate themselves to misinterpreting everything, 
c alks about individual initiative and individual freedom— 

ancJ they read the words to 
we'should hand the United States over to 
[tie robbers and racists. I don’t think they’re really for him 

ccms ?JbVSe nV°'' Campbell maybe because he- 
p ° ^ ^ candidate around who’s calling for less 

■inS that as support for r/Sr 

:Soey:°“toroS S ““‘“j 

(anger. struck him as a clear and present 

wXffi It", “Z'”* 

ced for new civil rights Wiil talkmg about the 

enator Campbell’s sp^esS-Jf"’ u 
n his own—but rii^tel! vou h^dle himself fine 

'ore harm than good to Kp *bat it does 

lusc there arc plentv of olH f talking about new laws, be- 

■I foremten. *c 4fiffh "1*.<“• i» -be shufSe 

ality if the Jaws on the hnni- ™ rights would be a 
g new ones every year enforced. Paj.- 

position and Pm '^th ^ Camr- 

’d talk less.” ^ get more rinr.. 


„ . Ha'd — 

% io".:;!!'’'” sMft bis wefyta a.d 

Orlando ’ Chauncey. 

"All I tnoiv about ibi” C.mrtfi?'” 

tfiis Campbell cat is 1 n.ed rn 
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movie show and watch him shoot down twenty Apaches with 
one load of ammunition,” Chauncey said, “Whether he*s on 
the level now, I don’t know, but I been saying for long’s I 
can remember, Don’t pat my head, Massa Charlie, and tell me 
ail these taws you gonna pass. Quit talkin’ and make the ones 
you already got work; Give me the rights I’m already entitled 
to and I’ll pat my own head.” 

It was a punch statement, and Orlando knew the newspa¬ 
pers would pick it up. 

They did. The show was reviewed not only in the television 
columns but by political writers as well—all of them except 
Bill Temple. He wrote a column on Quinlan’s budget. • 

The majority of journalists still questioned whether Camp¬ 
bell was a contender to be seriously reckoned with, but they 
did concede to a man that the Orlando endorsement would 
give him an imdeniable boost. Campbell was overjoyed, espe¬ 
cially when he learned that the Chauncey statement was ap¬ 
parently affecting some Negro thought in sample sections of 
the country. “This Chauncey seems to carry some weight 
with his people,” he said. “Personally, I’ve never had much 
patience with his kind of social comment that poses as 
humor, but die colored folks love hirn, don’t they?” 

, “Yazz, bo 2 :z, us coluhed folk sho’ nuff does,” said.Orlando. 
‘Tm not too sure Victor Wade does, though.’^ 

“Oh, stop that Harry; the Wades are nearly a thing of the 
past. My spies on the platform committee tell me the Wade 
denunciation will be an extremely strong one.” He sighed! 
y“It’s unbelievable what’s been happening, who’s been having 
’second thoughts about our campaign, delegate-wise, I mean. 
Kyle Pontius tells me that some people from our party who 
would’nt’ve given me a second thought not so long ago are 
reconsidering.” 

“How are things at the synagogue, rabbi-wise?” 

“Hmry, why are you forever m^ing fun of me? Don’t 
deny it. You’re always just a teeny bit superior, as though 
you think I don’t know how to brush my teeth. It’s important 
to me that you be on my team because you take me seri¬ 
ously,” 

Orlando’s eyes narrowed. “Or what? You’ll fire me?” 

“There you go again. Don’t be so pugnacious. All I’m say¬ 
ing—” 

“Take it easy, Grant,” Orlando said. “I take you seriously. 
Would I be here if I didn’t?” 

Campbell merely cleared his throat. 
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'■Aj: they entered the last weeks before the convention, Or- 
i'lando tool; advantage of every opportunity offered him, on 
^Hdevision, on radio and with the press, to state his case for 
Campbell. He campaigned for Campbell’s election as though 
’^thc nomination were a foregone conclusion, nothing more 
tlian a technicality to be got out of the way. He knew that 
convention delegates were people who made up their own 

■ minds, but he also knew that delegates were people who liked 
-a winner. He spoke as if Campbell were the only man who 

■ could be seriously considered as an opponent for Quinlan, the 

■ only man who could hope to win. He learned how to talk 
; around interviewers’ embarrassing or unanswerable questions. 

" Between interviews he got in touch with every friend he 
: could think of, moderates and liberals alike, whose prefer- 
r. cnce could come even remotely close to delegates’ ears, and 
: told them to leap on the Campbell bandwagon. Some friends 
[ told him to go to hell. Some wavered or promised to get back 
; to him eventually. An impressive number agreed to join him 

: because, they said, they knew King Harry wouldn’t ally him¬ 
self with a bum. He sensed an almost tangible hope when his 
. night club partner, Phil Burke, phoned him from Vegas that 
there was hot money riding on Campbell. • 

Bill Temple’s column %vas stepping up its attacks on Camp- 
! bell, though Orlando’s name was never mentioned. 

“I understand you and this man Temple are supposed to be 
friends,” said Campbell at one of their brief meetings, “Why 
is lie attacking me with such a vengeance?” 

“I guess because he doesn’t like you.” 

^ in touch with him, Harry. I don’t imagine that anyone 
hut the left wmg and their cousins read him, but I’d appred- 

Icavi nle^alone ^ ^ ^ 

“No.” 

Tons?” ^ ^ ^ ^ io nb- 

without him.” 

., same, I’d feel better if w= c--- v:.., - 

Maybe he has a price . . , “ ^ 

“'No, ho doesn’t, and I ckm> -. 4 ,__ 

body’s price discussed aremi ~ 

Ten days befora tba 
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brought its report to Vince Moschetta, who took it to Or* 
iando. Noreen was living on Jasmine Street in San Francisco 
under her own name, Anna Roche. She lived , quietly. People 
who saw her for the first time were almost positive-she was 
>Joreen Lawrence from the movies; her standard answer was, 

only wish I was.” She was working as a hostess in a small 
jazz club called El Gringo. She wasn’t married, but a series 
of men had shared her apartment, one at a time. 

Hostess in a smalkjazz club? Near the end she had been 
pulling down $400,000 a picture. Orlando had made some 
smart investments for her and he had directed Stan Lourie to 
make others. Hostess in a small jazz club . . * 

The hell with her. 

Three days later he summoned Merle Kinney, who was 
usually ready to fly Orlando’s private jet on a few hours’ no¬ 
tice, to his heliport, and Merle flew him and Palsy to San 
Francisco. A rented car was waiting when they landed at six 
o’clock in the evening. Patsy checked out the location of Jas¬ 
mine Street and then drove Orlando to a seedy part of the 
city. They parked a block away from Jasmine, and Orlando, 
wearing a slouch hat and dark glasses, looked for the address 
himself. It was a seedy building on a seedy street, and all he 
could think about was that near the end she had pulled down 
$400,000 a picture. 

He pressed the bell over Roche—Apt, 9, waited.for the 
reply that didn’t come, and mounted old stairs that groaned 
beneath his feet. The building was badly lighted, the air was 
fetid, and the mustard-colored walls were caked, here and 
there, with clots of dust. There was no bell near the door 
marked 9, so he knocked. A slit of light showed under the 
door, but there was no reply. He turned the chipped white 
knob and it gave easily. Noreen had never locked a door, in 
or out, in her life. 

The large room he first entered looked like a memorial to 
Thomas Edison. Every light was on, although night had not 
yet. come. The room was a triumph of tastelessness, with 
worn carpeting, with too many ancient tables and chairs 
needlessly taking up space, with Mae West dolls and stuffed 
animals perched atop the fake mantel, with mounds of ciga-. 
rette butts in ashtrays everywhere, with a tiny kitchenette 
stand on which sat a dozen empty beer cans, reminding him 
suddenly and depressingly of the myriad soda pop bottles on 
Pearl Shea’s kitchenette stand on Tremont Avenue in the. 
Bronx. The sink held three dirty plates, a collection of dirty 
forks and spoons, and a beer mug with lipstick, smudges at its 
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rim He inspected the refrigerator and found two packages of 
froz«'n blintzes, an unopened bottle of ketchup, a jar of toma¬ 
to pickles without a top, about a quarter-pound of butter on 
a dish, a cardboard container of sour cream without a top, a 
carton of milk lying on its side, an almost emptied-jar of fruit 
juice, and a single lamb chop. 

Every light was on in the small bedroom. The bed was un¬ 
made and the sheets weren’t clean. A pair of Chino pants and 
a sheer, cheap, thready black nightgown were bunched at the 
fool of the low bed. The closet was a pesthole of tatters, 
men’s clothes and women’s clothes wrinkled on hangers and 
piled on the floor. On the mirror over the maple bureau was 
a tcn-vear-old photograph of Orlando, an eigbt-by-ten glossy 
with the slock legend, "Yours, Harry Orlando,” autographed 
by a printing machine. Someone had drawn a crude mustache 
on it with lipstick. Facing the bed was an old television set 
with a small screen, its immense rabbit ears spread obscenely. 

There was a jungle of stockings hanging in the bathroom. 
The cramped medicine chest contained a long line of pharma¬ 
cy vials, two safely razors, a wad of discolored razor blades, 
a can of shaving cream, a string of perfume bottles and lip- ■ 
tticks, a nearly empty tube of Ortho-creme, and a diaphragm 
container. There was nothing in the container but powder. 

“Well, look who’s here,” he heard, and whirled. Noreen 
was standing in the doorway, cradling a bulky paper bag in 
icr arms like a baby. There was a tentative smile on her lips, 
lut her eyes didn’t seem surprised at all. 

She was as Jeff Cutler had described her. She looked tired, 
md the shapeless sweater and slacks and the brazen yellow of 
icr hair did nothing to soften her or make her younger. She 
vas the Iwenty-dollar whore who could be cajoled into giving 
hangc. And yet, with it all, much of the Noreen indestructi- 
lility he remembered was still stamped on her eyes and her 
houldcrs. 

Orlando could only stare and then follow her as she 
talked to the kitchenette, kicking off her sandals as she went, 
t was Noreen’s walk, the one no one could imitate. “How’ve 
oil been and whal’re you drinking these days that we might 
ave?' she asked, her back to him. "That’s two questions in 
ne, isn’t it?” 

“Anything you’re drinking.” 

She turned, her smile wide, the radiant smile that always 
ghted up dark rooms. She took two six-packs of beer from 
15 paper bag and said, "This is my speed. I haven’t had a 
iclde of the hard stuff in it’ll be she years this Christmas. 
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There’s some gin somewhere here, though. If you’re still a 
Scotch man, I can run up -to the corner—it won’t take more 
than a minute or two.” 

“I don’t need anything,” he said and sat in the chair that 
seemed least lumpy. ”What are you doing in a hole like this, 
Noreen?” 

She opened one beer can and carried it to the sofa. “That’s ‘ 
funny. I was just going to ask you the same thing.” 

“Pigs live like this. You were never a pig.” 

“Right. And I’m not now, even if the place does need a 
couple days’ cleaning up. I’m here because this is what 1 can 
afford.” She said it as a simple statement of fact, easily, with* 
out bitterness. 

“Afford? What happened to all the money?” 

The laugh was easy, too. “How does that old gag go, 
where they ask this guy how he dropped four million dollars? 
He answers, 'One million on the ponies, one million on sex, 
one million on booze, and the rest I wasted,’ I spent what I 
had on this party and that, this guy and that, and I had a 
couple laughs. The swinging times were swinging times, and I 
didn’t miss out on a minute of them. What’s wrong with that? 
Are you here to see how many regrets I can rattle off? 
Honey, to tell the truth, I just can’t think of one.” 

“If you’d ever needed a buck . . . Damn it, why didn’t 
you ever come to me, or write me? Did you think I’d turn 
you down?” 

“Oh, no. But why would I do that? What do you owe me? 
I haven’t had such a bad deal of it. I sunk a bundle into doc¬ 
tors all over the place, and maybe I got rooked now and then 
more’n I should’ve, but who’s whining? I quit complaining a 
whole long time ago.” 

'“What’s this with doctors?” 

^. “Jioney, I don’t want to take the next day and a half going 
into ancient history. I’m glad you dropped by to say hello, 
though I can’t figure why you did it, but there’s this fella 
bunking in with me, his name’s Gov, and he should be here 
pretty soon. I don’t want him coming in right in the middle 
of-a long, long story that’s a fat drag, anyway. Gov’s a greal 
guy, but he’s also a jealous cat. Can you imagine, in this daj 
and age, a cat that gets jealous? But that’s like it is and— 

Orlando was impatient. “What’s this with doctors?” he re 
peated, insistently now. 

'Noreen sighed. Quietly, still without a hint of bitterness 
she said,^ “Like I say, I’m not a complainer—but, the break 
didn’t stick with me all the time. For a while there I dam 
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near outdid Job. Finst my appcndi.K goes rupture on me. .-ind 
' the peritonitis sets in before they can get me to the hospital. 
Then I come out and I’m not bright in the head, so I go 
skiing too soon and vooni, the whaddayacallit opens up and 
b.ack I go. Then I crack up a car, and back to the hospital. 
They use cvcrjnhing but chicken wire to piece me together 
because so much of me got broke inside. Then the booze 
catches up with me—^\'ou wouldn’t believe how much J ended 
up swilling a day, so I won’t tell you—and I sign into this 
funny farm and I dry out and I stay there six who’e months 
with the head-shrink boys. Lots of I'auehs is this ston*. 
honey?" 
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“Do? Make me the Queen of the May, Daddy. Why 
should you do anything? Tve got no complaints. I’m getting 
along fine.” 

She glanced at the alarm clock atop the refrigerator from 
time to time, and something about it made her more and 
more restive. Finally she got up and said, “Okay if,you split' 
now, honey? Gov has got to come piling in here any minute, 
and I’d just as soon you didn’t see each other. He might be 
sweet as pie, but sometimes when he’s had a couple too many 
under his belt he thinks he’s Jack Dempsey. Okay? I make a 
rotten referee,” 

He got up, too, because she seemed really anxious for him 
to leave. They looked at each other. He wanted to tell her he 
was sorry for her, but that would have got a horselaugh. He 
wanted to tell her she still mattered to him, but he suspected 
that was the last thing she wanted to hear. They were near 
the door, and very close. She smiled as she placed that god¬ 
dess’ hand on his arm. She was silent and Orlando moved 
even closer, prepared to kiss her forehead, briefly and anti- 
septically. She zdlowed that, and then she was folded in his 
arms and her lips were parted and he was kissing them, hard. 
Noreen, Noreen, the real Noreen ... 

Then, gently but firmly, she pushed him away. “I was 
straight when I said that about being a one-guy-at-a-time girl 
these days.” Her voice wasn’t at all steady, and she wouldn’t 
look at him. 

“Yeah,” he said, nodding. “Good luck, Noreen.” He left, 
agonized and revolted, depressed and aroused. He was silent 
s On the flight back to L.A. 


He returned home with the persistent sensation that he was 
being followed—not by a man, but by the day of reckoning. 
Everything he touched seemed to stink, and it was ail the 
more sickening because he wished harm to no one. 

The polls were showing indications of a surprising increase 
of public interest in Campbell, with only wavering interest in 
the lackluster personality of Lloyd Reynolds. More and more 
observers watched Campbell in public action, and they were 
impressed by the crowds he drew and the excitement he gen¬ 
erated. Encouraged, Campbell stepped up his television ap¬ 
pearances. He was gracious and he was bland, but the scent 
of success was in his nostrils now, and his shoulders were 
straighten He answered questions with a dash that sounded 
more convincing than it had in the months and weeks before, 
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and he remained composed and warm even when he was 
ashed about his most ardent critics. 

Q: Senator, why do you suppose that responsible jour¬ 
nalists like William Temple sec even your nomination as 
something akin to an international disaster? 

A: I honestly wish I knew. I have great admiration for 
Mr. Temple, aliliough we’ve never met. Tve read his col¬ 
umn long before he even knew the name Grant Camp¬ 
bell. I’ve read him consistently and without bias, because 
I think he has enormous talent as a writer and because 
I’ve always had a sort of morbid curiosity about the 
Kremlin fine. Now please let me explain what 1 mean. 
Mr. Temple is no more a Communist than you arc or I, 
and I surely don’t wish to leave that impression in 
anyone’s mind. What I’m saying is that the Soviet posi¬ 
tion and Mr. Temple’s position on important issues seem 
almost always to be strikingly similar. I honestly wish I 
could do something or say something that would please 
William Temple and serious journalists like him, because 
we’re not really as far apart ideologically as they appear 
to believe. They want a good life for all Godfearing 
men, and so do I. Where we diiTcr is that I want to en¬ 
sure it in the American way, in the way our forefathers 
meant us to. It’s just that I prefer freedom to even the 
most benevolent slavery". I don’t know why Mr. Temple 
can't understand that. Or docs Mr. Temple want Big 
Brother to run all our lives? 

On the day this show was taped, Orlando sal in a hotel liv¬ 
ing room as Betty D’Anunzio fioaicd by, wearing a slip, her 
dark eyes glazed with joyous mcmoiy' of their monumental 
time ten minutes before. Tlicrc was a reason why he had tele¬ 
phoned her and come to her, and he could not recall what it 
might have been. He ached to leave at once, but she was too 
nice a kid to pull that on her, so he sat and pretended he was 
as happy as she. 

“Tve wanted this with you for such a long lime,” she said. 
I’m a middle-aged man. a man with a family, he thought I 
do cvciything I can to forget that fact. 

Why am I mooning over Norcen? WTiat am I doing here 
with this nice kid who means nothing to me, when there’s 
Miriam and there’s Jimmy? 

Campbell will be in the W^hitc House in January". I kno)v 
it; 1 can taste it now. And I’U be right along, riding his shoul- 
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ders. And I.need to be a gentleman for the first- important 
time in my life, and that means Miriam and that means 
Jimmy with me or the picture^just won't develop. 

I can’t stay here. Washington is where I have to be. How 
else can I stop being a bum? 

The kid’s calf-eyed look annoyed him, and so did her talk, 
“Was I any good?” she asked, afraid to come too close. 

“I’ll paste-a star on your forehead,” he said and rose. 
“You're a wonder winner, and now I’ve got to go.” 

“Oh, no . , . don’t . . 

“For now,” he said, and held her. “I dig you, little prin¬ 
cess. I’m going to go out and bring you back a rainbow.” 

.The desire to see Miriam again—not just to talk with her 
but to see her, to be near her—had begun to take form dur- 
- .ing those moments with Betty in his arms, and the desire 
grew into need as he left Betty. What was he. doing. any¬ 
where, with anyone, when there was Miriam? 

He could scarcely wait to get back home to have an over- 
.night bag packed and arrangements made for the quick trip 
East, He telephoned Miriam. “I’ll be there' early afternoon 
your time tomorrow, Mir,” he said, “Wait for me. Belter yet,. 
meet me—the Colony, 21, anywhere you say.” 

“Well . . , Jimmy’s coming in for the weekend.” 

“Great! That makes it perfect. Bring him along. This is im¬ 
portant, Mir.” 

. “I don’t dare leave the apartment, not for anything. 
Mama’s ill, really ill this time. The doctor says , . . well, he 
says she’s resting comfortably, thank God, but she’s losing 
ground every day and there's no telling when she ... no, I 
can’t leave.” 

“Then stay. Just be there when I come,” he implored. 

: “If that’s what you want, Harry ...” 

“That’s all I’ve ever wanted, Miriam.” 

Patsy seemed slightly put out that he was making the trip 
alone. “I wouldn’t be any bother, Harry.'You might need 
. . .' something.” 

“Who said you’d be a bother? I just don’t need anybody 
this trip.” -No clowns, no sycophants, no private planes for 
people to gawk at. He’d go alone, as an airline passenger, like 
any other citizen. 

That night he ironed out most of the telephone details of 
the open-door party he would host for delegates and news¬ 
men at the Mark Hopkins, beginning next Monday. Then he 
went to bed early to be rested for the early morning flight to 
his wife and son. 
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Palsy wakened him a few hours later with orange juice, 
black cofTce and tlic newspapers. Tftc morning 'vas already 
bright, and he sal up in bed with the sudden conviction that 
everything was about to swing for him from here on cut. He 
liirncd the pages of the newspaper and then cried, *'Oh, for 
ChrisPs sake!’* 

Palsy's eyes widened, but he said nothing. 

Orlando had spotted his name in Bill Temple’s column. His 
nervous fingers clenched the newspaper and he began to 
read: 

There is a place in Throupji ihc Lookin^^-Ghis^ in 
which Alice says, ‘‘Tficrc's no use ir^dng, one can*t be¬ 
lieve impossible things/’ 

Tlic Queen replies, “I daresay you haven’t had much 
practice. When I was your age, I always did it for half- 
an-hour a day. Why, sometimes I’ve believed as many as 
six impossible things before breakfast." 

The sea is boiling hot, elephants have v,*ings, and the 
friends of Grant Campbell are now not only those of 
Victor Wade but of what used to he called sanity as 
well. Tills writer has finally given up trying to ascertain 
what opinions Senator Campbell holds on anything be¬ 
yond a fearless belief in coconut custard and a forthright 
conviction that the Bible and the American Flag arc 
darned swell. But w'hal bothers us far more than the 
vacuous Grant Campbell is the presence of certain cur¬ 
rent supporters who ought to he sufficiently intelligent to 
know that behind that lustrous grin lurks an ever-present 
danger to the sanity of our United States, either by phil¬ 
osophic design or political innocence. We arc especially 
referring to that supreme performer Harry Orlando, 
who has openly tied himself in with the Campliell pack. 

Let us not overestimate Mr, Orlando. He is not and 
cannot he a kingmaker, of course, hut let us not un¬ 
derestimate him. He is a man of genuine attractiveness 
to a tremendous number of people who have followed 
him in the past and who arc listening to his views ns this 
is written. In several areas he is naive, impulsive, even 
capricious, and his judgment can occasionally be down¬ 
right dumb, as he has often confessed. Until the Camp¬ 
bell caper, however, his judgment has erred, when it has, 
on the side of the angels, never the Sione-;i 3 ^* boys. This 
is what frightens those who love bin- \riourn for 
him: that in not wholly compreher “ ' 
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■ ■ himself into, he might well lure many Orlando fans over 
to that Neanderthal Victor Wade camp. 

Color this reporter among the Harry Orlando fans, 
not merely because he is one of the world’s finest enter¬ 
tainers but chiefly because he has always been an excel¬ 
lent human being. There was a time when Orlando was 
incapable of allying himself with anyone who hated in 
plurals^ He fought loud and hard for civil rights, long 
before it was chic to do so. He revered intellectuals,, and 

■ he was man enough to call them his-betters while he 

, made a real effort to learn from them. He worked to. . 

strengthen trade unionism, he spoke out for civil liber-' 

■ ties, and he vocally despised jingoism and second-raters. 
Today, Harry Orlando is appearing on every available 
soap box to do what he can to further the fortunes of 
the one-dimensional senator from California. Why? 
Does this man who admires heroes truly belieye he is 
• backing a hero? Whatever happened to that good man 
who labored ceaselessly and earnestly, such a tragically 
short while ago, for the election of Joseph Haywood—a ' 
genuine hero who possessed some genuine visions of 
greatness for these United States? 

What is it that Mr. Orlando wants? The answer to 
that question might prove to be-very embarrassing, in¬ 
deed—^particularly to Mr. Orlando. 

“Sonofabitchl” Orlando thundered. He threw the newspa- 
er across the length of the bed as Patsy came in from the 
hn. He shook a fist at the lifeless newspaper and yelled at 
atsy and the whole damn world; “That’s what a pal is! Read 
•em and weep! Sit up and learn a lesson! Treat a man like 
your friend, tell him you trust him, and he’ll cut your balls 
off every time!” 

“Who’s that? Bill Temple?” 

“You’re goddamn right, Bill Temple!” Orlando shouted 
and bolted from the bed, upsetting the orange juice. “Oh, no, 
he won’t mention my name in print! Oh, no, not much he 
won’^ the sonofabitch jailbird bastard! He should boil in hell, 
what he’s trying to do to me!” 

“Harry—” 

“Ah, 'shut up! What the hell do you know about anything?” 
He charged into the bathroom and nicked himself twice as he 
shaved. The dirty sonofabitch. Friendship doesn’t mean a 
thing. Promises don’t mean a thing. He wouldn’t boost me 
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v/hen he knew what I wanted was right, but he’s got a knife 
all ready for my back. 

He showered quickly, dressed quickly, was rushed to the 
airport, and entered the jet in a black mood. The stewardess 
recognized him and asked, as she fussed, what he.might like. 
“A double Scotch,” he said. No liquor was served on the 
early flight, she apologized. “Then nothing,” he said. 

He landed in New York in a rainstorm that matched and 
augmented his black mood. In the taxi to the East Side, 
chain-smoking, he tried hard to lighten the mood. Temple 
was beside the point, a nonentity where the action of life was 
involved. Oh sure, you had to t^e off your hat to a guy who 
said what he believed, but what the hell—who read him, who 
paid attention to him? Temple shouldn’t have done it, but he 
was no one to gel into a sweat over. 

What was important was Miriam. And Jimmy. Lay all the 
Bettys, the nice ones and the tramps, and what have you got? 
Sand, buddy, sand. The stuff that sifts through the hourglass. 
You’re left with zero, buddy, in your middle forties, or any 
age. You’re left with the empty memory of the original prem¬ 
ise—that one snatch was going to twitch just a little different, 
just a little better than the one before. And the premise is 
wrong, always wrong to begin with and to end with. 

Miriam doesn’t lay like the Bettys. Tough. In your middle' 
forties, tough. You’ve had the best, as if that mattered. 
You’ve had the Louvre of lovers, the queen of quiffs, and 
what have you got in your pocket to take back home with 
you? You go to sleep alone. You go to sleep with sand. Oh, 
big deal. Love, buddy, family. The solid thing, the thing that 
lasts. 

See Miriam. Get her back. Shovel the sand away. 

The cabbie pulled up to the apartment house on this rainy 
afternoon, and minutes later Miriam opened the front door 
of her apartment. 

Was that a twist of a smile? He hadn’t seen much of one 
the last time here, and the memory of that stupid misunder¬ 
standing still stung. But she was too big to stay mad about 
that kind of kid stuff. 

“Come in, Harry,” she said quietly. “How was the airplane 
trip? The weather’s so bad today,” 

They went into the living room and it was all very polite, 
guarded, and formal. The doctor had already made his daily 
visit, she remarked, and she was heartened because the doctor 
thought Mama was showing a little ririonrin 

said he was happy to hear it 
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“Is Jimmy here yet?” he asked..“I’m anxious to see him.” 

“He stepped out to buy Mama the papers. Isn’t it amazing 
—as sick as she is, as feeble as she is, she still insists on hav¬ 
ing the papers read to her. She likes to have Jimmy read to 
her, and he does. He’s, a very thoughtful grandson.” 

“A. thoughtful. every thing. The best there is. I guess he’s 
told you about those wonderful short stories he wrote.” 

She nodded. “I know all about it. Jimmy’s awfully mad at 
you, Harry. I told him you were coming and he didn’t even 
want to see you.” 

“Mad at me? What for?” • 

“The magazine, that Carver*s Weekly, bought those sto^ 
ries.” 

“Great! So what made him mad?” 

“Harry, I guess you thought you were doing the right, 
thing, but that was really a bad thing you did. You had some¬ 
body else make those stories good. He says the magazine 
thinks he wrote them, and he didn’t.” 

“He’s mad about that? They bought the stories, didn’t 
they? How many kids his age see their names in a magazine 
like Carvefs? Bad thing I did. That’s ridiculous. The meat in 
those stories is his. A father gives his son a little help up the 
ladder—^where’s the crime? This will give him confidence and 
the next time at bat he’ll do everything himself because he’ll 
have faith in himself. My God, that really bugs me! That he’s 
mad at me , • 

\ Miriam seemed ready for a moment to argue the point 
with him but she held herself back. “You said on the phone, 
you had something important to talk about,” she reminded 
him. “Did you come all the way here just to see me?” 

“And Jimmy. My family,” he said, wishing he had re¬ 
hearsed his lines. “Miriam, I want you to listen to me and not 
.interrupt me. The last time I was here, I said I wanted us 
back together again. I meant it, but not as much as I mean it 
now. I want you to marry me again, Mir. I’ve never been 
more serious—Fve never given any matter more serious 
thought than this. I want us to be a family, and I swear to 
you'Fll never give you a second’s aggravation again. It’s not 
too late, I’ve done some rotten things to you, but I swear, 
'Miriam, I swear I’ll make it up to you and the boy. Mir, I 
love you, I love my boy.” 

He meant every word and he could tell she knew he meant 
every' word. She was sitting straighier, listening, taking in 
- every word, listening in a way that told him she had waited 
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to hear these words and she believed him and she had ahvaj's 
loved him, too. 

Warmly, with concern, she asked, “Why are you saying 
this now?“ 

He had hurt her and she had pride and that was why she 
was going to fence for a while, he knew. “Because it took me 
this long to realize that you and Jimmy arc all IVc ever want¬ 
ed. I’ve been running like a meshugana all these years and I 
wouldn’t let myself see that I need my family. You know I 
never started out to be rotten to you, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I know,” she said. 

“Sure, you know. And what kind of a life is this? I’m three 
thousand miles away from what I want and need. And you’re 
alone, too. You have Jimmy and you have your mother, but 
that’s not a whole family, and we both need a whole family, 
Mir. We’re not eighty years old, but we’re not kids any more. 
I know Vm not a kid any more; I know now I want to be a 
man and take you and Jimmy back home and make a good 
life for us. Mir, say yes. Say yes, you’ll do it . . 

She was still and silent for so many interminable moments 
that Orlando almost cried out in pain. Then she looked at 
him and said, with no passion in her voice, “1 could never do 
anything like that, Harry.” 

The blow struck him, 

“You’re right, this is no kind of a life for me, sitting in my 
apartment and watching my mother die,” Miriam said, as 
slowly and deliberately as he had spoken. “There isn’t a day 
that goes by that I don’t think about you, and some of those 
days I could cry like a baby. But we were always wrong for 
each other, Harry, and you come in here now and say these 
things and that’s supposed to make everything right. It can% 
it never can. I don’t know what kind of wife you need to 
make you happy—maybe there’s never been such a person. 
The type of husband I need, the only type I’d ever marry if 
anybody wanted to marry me, is a man who’s steady, who 
comes home nights—a man who’s down to earth and reliable 
and who doesn’t run. You run, Harry. A bird keeps flying 
and you keep running. You’re never going to stop, no matter 
what, and you know it” 

He was angry. “Damn it, if you’re right, then so what? I’m 
me. I’m what I am. How do you get so sure that I can’t 
change? If I say I’m going to do a thing, I do there’s 

nothing I can’t do. What do you mean, the kv *.-<ife to 
make me happy? You’re my wife. That 
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that’s why Tm talking to you. You say yourself you want 
me— 

‘‘But not really, Harry. That’s the point. Fm starting to see 
that Everything’s got to be for you—what will make you 
happy, what will make you try to settle down. But I’m a per- 
. son, too, and what I want you can’t give me. You never 
could and you’ll never be able to,” 

“You want a Jewish dentist—a good, steady klutz ” 

She shook her head sadly and said, “I guess that’s about 
what I do want. That or nothing. I really don’t want yon, 
Harry. You’re just . • . you’re just not a clean'man. You 
don’t mean to be what you are, but you’re not a clean man.” 

Orlando lifted himself from his chair, incensed by her cal¬ 
lousness, incensed that this good woman thought she knew 
everything about Harry Orlando. He was choked with rage as 
he stalked across the room, but by. the time he reached the 
mantel he recognized that it was not rage at all but something 
else. Control fled, and he turned his back to her, and a medi¬ 
cine ball swiftly formed in his throat, and he placed his fists 
on the mantelpiece and wept. 

He fought the tears, and he lost. He was in the vestibule of 
her parents’ home on Ocean Parkway, and he was ashamed 
to be crying, and he could not stop. 

He needed for Miriam to come to him and love him. 

“That won’t work, either, Harry,” he heard, and she sound¬ 
ed impossibly cold. 

Then he did stop, rattled and melancholy that she thought 
\it a trick, that his honesty was a fake. He dried the tears and 
to her, and his voice was subdued. “Let me try, Mir¬ 
iam,” he said. “Marry me and I’ll do right” 

“Stop it” 

He heard a key in the front door and asked, in anguish, 
“Is that Jimmy?” 

“Yes.” 

He ran toward a bathroom to bathe his face. On his way 
he saw a kitchen and hurried there, and then he saw what 
had to be the apartment’s rear door. He opened that door 
and walked down all the flights to the building’s first floor. 

Fm a coward, a stinking coward, he thought I couldn’t 
face my own son. 
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By that Monday in late July, San Francisco was aswarm with 
delegates and alternates and their families, hopeful nominees 
and the lieutenants of hopeful nominees, newsmen and jour¬ 
nalists and teiecasters and other commentators, armies of 
technicians and planners and planners’ helpers, and a crush 
of onlookers who had come to see the kill or the cure of the 
party. 

The candidates, personally and through their emissaries, 
busily placed their best feet forward at caucuses, each striv¬ 
ing to forestall the convention horse race that seemed almost 
guaranteed and to sell himself as the party’s one best hope. 
Mark Bartell spoke for responsibility in international leader¬ 
ship, the intricacies of which, he inferred, only he wholly un¬ 
derstood. Few listened. Lloyd Reynolds, still the odds-on fa¬ 
vorite, spoke for responsible yet flexible conservatism in most 
areas, not a hit-or-miss Administration such as Miles Quin¬ 
lan’s, but not such a cruelly self-aggrandizing one as that 
planned by certain unnamed others. 

Grant Campbell spoke for Grant Campbell. He was 
charming and his approach was pragmatic. He iissured the 
conservatives that only a conservative, a strong one, could 
win over Quinlan in November. He set a case before the 
moderates, reminding them of how handily he had won the 
senatorial race in California when all the polls had counted 
him out down to the wire, explaining that such catch phrases 
as “conservative” and “moderate” had no real pertinenc) in 
today’s politics and that a Arm posture and a vigorous pursuit 
of what was good for the country and world mattcrc 
more. He brought them current polls thr-^'-owed vast afTc; 
tion for him in the white South and V- *5 a suW^b 

not unimpressive lessening of 
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some sections of -the Negro comriiunity. He pointed to grow¬ 
ing support from previously moderate or liberal quarters and 
insisted that this broadening would continue in the weeks to 
conie. . . 

The doors to Orlando’s suite were opened to every visitor 
on Sunday. By Monday, when he arrived in San Francisco, 
the suite was continually filled to overflowing with people 
who'wanted a friendly word with Harry Orlando. Orlando, 
complied, with the handy help of members of Kyle Pontius* 
staff, who advised him which delegates to romance most 
heavily and which ones, already committed, were a waste of 
time. He arranged for photographers to shoot pictures of him 
with an arm around this delegate or smiling at that alternate’s 
wife, kept the living room tables and bars loaded with food 
.and liquor and supervised the choreography of festivity with 
the expertise of a headwaiter. His jaws ached from smiling 
'-arid his hand was swollen from constant handshaking, but he 
knew his efforts were reaping benefits; pro-Reynolds delegates 
were telling him, drink in hand, nice things about the Boy 
' Scout 

For weeks, the Platform Committee had labored to com¬ 
pose a platform that would ring with noble phrases yet offend 
no one. The resulting statement remembered to include all 
the verities of America, but it neglected to condemn or con¬ 
done extremism of any stripe. Fifty minutes were required 
for the platform to be read from the convention podium, and 
^Orlando had the suite’s three television sets kept on, each 
tuned into a different network. After the platform had been 
\ d Orlando called Grant Campbell, who was in an impor¬ 
tant caucus and could not be disturbed. Feeling slightly ill, he 
called Kyle Pontius, who was also tied up. 

‘‘Untie him,” Orlando snapped. 

After minutes of hubbub and clicking Pontius came on. 
‘Tin sorry you got that run-around, Mr. Orlando, but things 
are really moving here.” 

; “What happened to that platform resolution on the loon¬ 
ies?” ' 

There was a short pause, then, “I know you were counting 
on that and 50 was Grant, but we just couldn’t apply enough 
‘.pressure to get it through. Don’t worry, though—^it doesn’t 
change a thing as far as Grant’s concerned. And he’s very 
happy with your efforts here. We’re really gaming ground. I’ll 
try to drop by there later and we can chat, but I’ve got to see 
a dozen people now.” 

The phone went dead. 
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Orlando spent most of Monday evening mingling with and 
flattering those visitors who touched his elbow as though tlicy 
needed to be flattered. He worked to be pleasant witli cver>^ 
one, even the klutzes, and he kept his temper even when a 
reporter collared him and asked what he thought of the 
rumor of Grant Campbell’s Supreme Court packing plan. 

He had heard the rumor. The Court was in the curious po¬ 
sition of having four justices—including Chief Justice Chad¬ 
wick—^whose inclinations were gcnerSly liberal and who 
v/ere very old; there was little doubt that most of them would 
be- dead or retired from the bench before the end of the next 
WTiite House Administration. The rumor went that Campbell,' 
w^hen he became President, planned to replace them with 
safe, hand-picked muttonbrains who could be counted on to 
sing the psalms of arch reaction and undo much of the pres¬ 
ent Court’s work. 

“That’s crazy,” Orlando said. “It doesn’t cost a dime to 
make up a rumor about anything.” 

There were other rumors: that Mark Bartell, who knew he 
was a loser but who had his own bloc of delegates, W’ould re¬ 
lease them early on condition that either Campbell or Reyn¬ 
olds give him, and his delegates private assurance that he 
would be the one and only Vice Presidential choice; that tlic 
Reynolds forces were going to insist that Campbell make aii 
■ unequivocating statement about the Friends of Victor Wade 
before the booting; that the Friends of Victor Wade had- 
been tipped and were sore as hell that Campbell was planning 
to dump them publicly; that Reynolds’ w'ife was an agnostic 
who had once spent some time in a mental hospitxil, that. . . 
There was such an avalanche of rumors, most of them vi¬ 
cious and all gutlessly anonymous, that Orlando chose to be¬ 
lieve none of them. There was only one job now, and that 
was to see Grant Campbell, / 

Before the balloting began on Wednesday there was an in¬ 
tangible but growing change in the climate of the convention. 
Grant Campbell was no longer to be regarded as a joke by 
anyone. 


On Tuesday evening, the second day of convenrion. Tem¬ 
ple sat in his newspaper office m Washington and watened 
the San Francisco dreus on the small.television set^ 
been meaning for five \ _ rcp.ac^ 

newer, larger, less cran^m^ ^ 
the sound was bad. and tac * 


wrsc rntj 
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The ballotmg was a day away,'but,Campbell seemed to 
have it wrapped up, barring a miraculous rebirth of common 
sense. The gallery’s cowbells, horns and.klaxons were.giving 
him an almost unabating rah-rah-rah, and a shocking number 
of pivotal delegates were being moist and affirmative about 
him in spot interviews. Bart ell was, of course, hopeless. Reyn- 
.olds sounded intelligent, as always, but he had the personali¬ 
ty of an undertaker. People looked and listened when Camp- 
beir came on camera, and he deserved credit for; it; he did 
create an effective image, even though he was as maddeningly 
noncommittal as ever. 

Campbell won’t win the election, the sages were saying.. 
But those same sages had said all along that he wouldn’t get 
anywhere near the party nomination. 

I tried, Temple thought. So did a lot of others. 

He sighed in the dimly lighted office, only vaguely sorry 
that he had passed up the chance to fly to the Coast to cover 
the convention. At any other time he would have ridden a 
bus or hitchhiked there, if necessary; nothing could have kept 
him away from seeing the circus and reporting it 

But this was not any other time. In fact, this was a very 
Spedal time in which his ability to function as a man was 
plodding terrifyingly close to a standstill. The first news from 
Alabama had knocked some wind from him, but only some. 
The trip to Tuscaloosa and the subsequent news about the 
conviction of the publishers, from whose case his own had 
been severed, had done their malevolent share to knock out 
more, and then still more, until the fear of exposure had be¬ 
come a constant ache he wakened with and lived with 
'through the day, every day. 

Nor was he proud of using Alabama as an excuse for other 
.failures. He had begun to remove himself from Mary long 
before Alabama, just as he had always removed himself from 
any woman whom he had loved and who had loved him 
back. But now he was resorting to the fantastic cop-out that 
he could not express the love he felt because he was too tied 
off emotionally with the specter of a trial, or publicity, or 
both. I’m ripe for a Victor Wade cotillion, he thought. I 
blanie the weakness that is outside me because I can’t face 
the weakness that is within me. 

What holds me back from telling her-I do love her, that 
there'are things m my life that puzzle me and frighten me? ^ 
Temple watched the Bartell demonstrators zipping enthusi¬ 
astically up and down the Cow Palace aisles on his small 
screen, as though they were positive they were cheering for a 
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v/inner. He tasted the coffee, now cold, that one of the office 
girls had perked for him, and he thought of this day. It had 
not been a good day. He had long since alerted Morris Brod¬ 
erick to the fact that Alabama’s Frond Slut was a far cry 
from his and Gene Spellman’s Proud Slut, and Morris had- 
sighed and wished the original version could be located—not 
that it would automatically help Temple’s case much, but not 
much^ was always better than not at all. Early this morning 
Morris had called him at home with the information that the 
federal judge had surprised everyone by being so quick to 
deny the request of the publishers’ attorneys to argue new 
motions, and that even though no action had yet been taken 
on his own case, Temple should be prepared to brace himself 
for a few more suspenseful nights. 

“We are trying to cut some comers, though, Bill, if there 
are any to be cut,” Broderick had said. “I realize now, more 
than I did before, the damage publicity could do you, even 
without a trial and even if you were willing to clear the air 
with a public statement. We’re trying our best to handle 
everything quietly, but I still think you’re being awfully fool¬ 
ish in leading Mary to believe the whole matter’s quashed 
and there’s nothing at all to be concerned about, I certainly 
hope that’s the case, but if it isn’t she’ll have a mighty rude 
shock. She phoned me the other day and I backed up the lie 
for your sake, and I’m sorry I did it.” 

“I’m glad you did it, Morris. What’s the point in all of us 
worrying? If the worst happens, she’ll hold on fine. Till then, 
let her be. I don’t like it when she worries.” 

After the call Temple had gone downstairs, where Mary 
was preparing his breakfast. She had wanted sex last nighty 
letting him know this without saying so, and because the 
State of Alabama had swiped his libido he had pretended he 
didn’t understand. This morning over the smell of cooking 
buckwheat cakes he had cast about for some irritation to 
mask the irritation with himself, and he had picked the porta¬ 
ble television set she had turned on in the kitchen. “Turn that 
off/* he said. “I don’t need entenamment this early in the 
day.” 

She was surprised, as she should have been. “That’s yester¬ 
day’s convention news. I thought you’d be interested in it.” 

“I’ll have more than enou^ of it at the office,” he said. 
“Now switch it offl” 

She did, silently, her face flushed in anger. Still silent, s’, 
slammed a plate of wheat cakes him. Tcir^ 

scraped his chair back and dumped t\: food into ♦ 
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garbage disposal. Mary was stunned for a moment because 
this was another childish thing she had never seen him do be¬ 
fore, and then she matched his childishness by picking up his 
coffee and throwing it into the sink—cup, saucer and all. It 
was a Laurel and Hardy slapstick tantrum, and Temple had 
the fleeting feeling that if his face were to soften only a little 
they both would break into aren’t-we~screwballs laughter, but 
he was incensed that she had taken, his irritability so seri¬ 
ously. 

It was early for a battle with Mary:—any hour was wrong 
for a battle with Mary, who cared for him—but they battled, 
nonetheless. Old slights were exhumed and examples of his 
indifference were ticked off by her, and be tried to answer 
her withering logic, and she told him that divorce was the 
only answer. 

The word had never been uttered before by either of them, 
and it sobered him because it was the one calm word Mary 
did utter. “We’ve pitched enough mud pies,” he said. “Let’s 
not play with that one. Don’t use that word again.” 

“It’s a perfectly legitimate word. If we have so litUe to give • 
each other, why sho^dn’t we talk about a divorce?” 

“You can’t mean that, Mary,” 

“Why can’t I? If you had any feeling for me, you’d find 
some way to show it I have my faults, but complete empty- 
headedness isn’t one of them. I don’t sit around popping bub¬ 
ble gum and reading movie magazines and waiting Tor my 
husband to wine and dine me. I can take your not sharing 
anything important with me, if you have a reason. I can take 
your not making love to me, if you have a reason. What I 
can’t take is this total retreat, this withdrawal, this keeping 
. me on a loose leash that won’t let me go and won’t let me 
stay. If I’m a bad wife, let me know w/iy—don’t just freeze 
and move away. I can’t take that, Bill. No woman could. I 
.want to be your wife, but there aren’t any guideposts, you’re 
not letting me be a part of anything. Bill—. 

He had been trapped by the inescapable truths Mary 
spoke. He had dealt with his entrapment by leaving her in the 
kitchen and going to his office. 

Now it was night, and those Bartell fools were still tearing 
up and down the Cow Palace aisles, and Temple thought of 
going home and making it up to Mary. -He would find a way. 
He wanted to find a way. He got up and turned off the set, 
and he was ready to leave when Janie, the girl who had 
perked his coffee, knocked and came in. She had an uneasy 
smile, and she was holding a copy of one of the opposition . 
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papers, a morning edition that was probably not yet on the 
stands. It was turned and folded to Thornfordc’s column, he 
could judge at a glance, 

“Do you have a stomach for a libel suit?” she asked, ex¬ 
tending the paper. 

He saw his name, and the word “obscenity” and the word 
“Alabama,” and he told Janie to go out 

He sat again, Claude Thomforde was a jewel of a Wash¬ 
ington columnist, a purity who remained heartbroken over 
the untimely death of King George the Fifth, a stupid man 
and still-dazding writer who had been writing at the same old 
stenchy stand for scores of years, a man who had once 
earned, a Pulitzer on a pro-L\V,W. series and who currently 
was full of “proof’ that J. Edgar Hoover was soft on Com¬ 
mies, a twenty-four-hour-a-day apoplectic who railed against 
anyone and anything that had happened after 1904. His syn¬ 
dicate continued to carry him, despite a bevy of lawsuits, be¬ 
cause readers read him. Occasionally he and Temple ran into 
each other in Washington, Temple, respecting him as an old 
pro, was always cordial, always friendly. Thomforde, who 
was now seventy-four and who could still be a charmer while 
drunk, was always friendly and cordial as well, “Talk in 
sheeny to me,” he woidd say. “Try talking sheeny without 
waving your hands, I dare you.” “You’re looking fine, 
Claude,” Temple would say. “That’s because my nigger gals 
know how to blow me,” Thomforde would answer. 

Tomorrow’s column called William Temple a half-baked - 
. CTanium, a Soviet apologist, a loose-lobe lefty, and a pseudo¬ 
intellectual no patriot should dare to trust These digs were 
par for the course; the perverse Thomforde, who liked him 
personally, had for years been excoriating him and other po¬ 
litically independent writers in print on days when themes for 
columns didn’t come easily. The blasts had always been too 
blatant, too transparently ferocious, to hurt Temple. 

But this column went on to prove tliat William Temple was 
a peril to the Republic, and the proof was documented. It de¬ 
tailed his felony, his arrest, his arraignment, and his upcom¬ 
ing trial. It philosophized on a man whose pink heart bled 
daily for morality in government while his pen nightly 
spewed out filth so sickening that no family newspaper could 
hope to describe it. It reminded one and all that^William 
Temple was a devout defender of the Hayw'^ '^uinlan 
cause. It made clear tliat Grant Campbell had r *. ‘ de¬ 
fenders who were professional pornographers. 

It would run in forty-six newspapers t 
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United States, by tomorrow. The .wire services and other 
newspapers would pick it up. 

Once again Temple rose. He needed to place the flat of his 
hands on the surface of the desk before he could stand prop¬ 
erly. After a while he turned off the light and walked out of 
his office, past Janie and the others who had read the piece, 
and he neither spoke nor looked at them as he passed them. 
The elevator brought him to the lobby before he remembered 
that he hadn’t turned off the television set. 

Stiffly, his mind in an intermittent fog, he walked home. 
Who would have blown the whistle to Thomforde,'a genius 
for researching tips in short order? Who would" carry a tale 
like this now? 

Harry. c ■ 

Lord, no. It wasn’t in Harry to do a thing like this. 

But no one else knew the story except Harry, 

The front hall light was on in his house, and so was a li^t 
upstairs. Do I tell her about the Thomforde column? he 
thought. After this morning, do I ask for her sympathy? 

He went into the kitchen to warm some milk. His hands 
shook so savagely that the milk sloshed'over the sides of the. 
saucepan and the pan slipped and clattered to the floor. He 
had wiped up the mess and poured more milk, successfully 
this time, when he heard Mary’s footsteps and turned to see 
her framed in the kitchen doorway. She was wearing a suit. 

“You’re all dolled up,” he said. “Where were you?” 

“Here,” she answered. “I’m dressed because a taxi is pick¬ 
ing me up in a few minutes. I’m spending the night with Dor¬ 
othy.” 

“Dorothy Travers?” he asked imnecessarily. Dorothy Trav¬ 
ers was one of Mary’s few close friends in Washington. 
“.Why?” 

* “Because I don’t want to live with you any more. Dorothy 
and her husband are putting me up for the night, and then 
ni decide in the morning where I’m going from there. Proba¬ 
bly back home to Morgantown. I’m taking only a small bag 
for the time being.” 

No more, please, he thought, facing the milk in the sauce¬ 
pan. I can’t t^e anything more tonight. 

, “Don’t do it,” was all he could say. He said it softly. , 

“Why? Because you need me?” 

• “Yes . . Temple whispered, 

“Other people need me more. At least they want me more. 
You’ll be all right, Bill. Violet will stay on. She’ll cook your 
meals and sew your buttons and buy your shaving cream at 
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the dnigstore. That’s aU you reaUy want from 3 v/omam rve- 

to a chair, stiU unable to lock at ker. “It 
woIrS aSlooV’ he s^d in an empty voice. -You get 
Sed when it thunders at night unless Fm in bed with you.” 

‘‘Do J that mean there’s no other man who II go to bee 

• this nonsense, Mary. Please, I’m honest to God beg¬ 

ems yon. I’m going to go on trial. By tomorrow everyone's 
going to I^tow happened. I’m dro^vning, Mary. Don't 
leave me, 

*‘No, it doesn’t mean that, he said. 

“But that’s what you’re thinking. It so happens Ym still at¬ 
tractive to other men, Bill Hany Orlando for one, and he 
found me quite good in bed. He told me so,” 

Temple’s head jerked up and he looked at her in astonish¬ 


ment, 

“You took me for granted, and that was a mistake,” she 
said. “It happened in California, that first night you Avent off 
in that police car. He picked me up after the concert and w^e 
went to the hotel logethen I needed you, and you weren’t 
there, like youVe been there almost since the begin¬ 
ning, and I let hrn come into bed,” 

• “That pig .. . that drunken pig . . . you let him touch 
your 

“Yes, he’s a emrien pig. And I was ashamed and I still 
am. But while he on me I was loved, I had the feeling 
that there wns anan somewhere in the world who Bill 
Temple, wro cue of the thines a woman is for.” 

^ my did ycti :eS me tJus now?^rm drov/ning and yoidr^ 
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books he had kept at the beginning of his career. In one desk 
. drawer was his grammar school graduation picture. He 
couldn’t recall what had happened to his college diploma, but, 
here was his diploma from high school, and here was the. To 
^ Whom It May Concern letter written by his favorite journal¬ 
ism instructor, Mr. Frerichs, assuring all potential employers 
that young Gerard William Temple was destined to be a 
* crackerjack joumalisL 

Here was that pack of letters kept together by a -n^bber 
band, written to him by—what was her name .again?~yes, 
Helen Nickerson. He and Helen Nickerson had had a tumul¬ 
tuous crush on each other, and he was surprised now as he 
scanned a few of the letters that he had been so crazy about 
: a girl who wrote such puerile letters. 

It was remarkable how much junk could accumulate in ^ 

* attic and not be thrown away because of the fathead convio 
: tion that each piece of junk had its own value. Here were 
.'mounds of old magazines and dog-eared books. What was his 
parents’ five-ton Kolster radio doing here? And here too was 
. this cardboard box of bumed-out light bulbs, and this card¬ 
board box filled with the matchbook collection that had been 
his father’s hobby, and these two battered and non-fuiiction- 
ing typewriters, and more letters from forgotten people in the 
past, .and six old Sears, Roebuck catalogs, and—shades of ec- 
. 'centric old men—^two out-of-date telephone directories. Who 
had brought these stubby pencils and these unworkable 
tain pens and this broken slide rule and this framed, 
graphed photograph of Ruth Etting and even these J 
razor blades here, instead of throwing them away? 

He did come upon something that delighted him, the 
' —a copy of the Lucian Dialogues an aunt had givei 
many birthdays ago, a book he’d always loved. He toc 
book.in one hand and one of the rusty razor blades j 
other and settled into the batwing wicker chair his n 
had kept on the porch back home and had sat in on 
' summer evenings. 

’Hie balloting began at eleven o’clock on Wednesday ' 
ing. Orlando slept late, because he had been up through 
of the night playing Polly Adler to shiploads, of joke, 
gargoyle wives who had got feverishly pie^yed. 

He came awake in the early afternoon, scratched hi’ 
called to Patsy for coffee and the papers, stared vac: ' 
the wall for a while, and then pushed the remote-cont - 
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ton at his night table to turn on the television set For the 
lime being, he supposed, his work was done. There wasn’t 
much more he could do at this point for the Boy Scout. If 
Campbell were nominated—and that seemed likelier now 
than it had yesterday—Orlando would keep going to help see 
him home. If Campbell struck out, well, that's the way she 
goes, fellas, and well see where we hustle from there. 

Reynolds was in the lead on the first ballot, though not by 
much according to the television guys. It was absurdly early 
in the game, they claimed, and anything could happen before 
the day was done. Patsy brought the coffee and papers, 
opened the shades, and asked, “You want the black silk suit 
today?'^ 

“No, too jazzy for here. Why’d we pack it, anyway? Let’s 
have the blue with those tiny stripes you need a magnifying 
glass to see. But don’t futz around here with it now. I’ll call 
you,” 

Alone, he went through the papers, glancing up from time 
to time at the screen. It was really something, what had hap¬ 
pened: the hot shots who had gone ho-ho-bo at Grant Camp¬ 
bell’s name were changing their ho-ho’s now. For better or 
worse, nobody was laughing at him now. The smart boys 
were predicting, on this page and this page and this, that the 
party’s favorite, Lloyd Reynolds, wasn’t necessarily the clear 
favorite any more and that he would have a bumpy hayride 
ahead of him this day. 

Then Bill Temple’s name drew Orlando’s eye to Claude 
Thomforde’s column. 

He lay it on bis lap when he was finished reading it, and 
he cursed, and he wondered if Thomforde was as old as he’d 
heard. He hoped not, because he wanted to find the miserable 
schmuck and tear him in two. 

But wait a minute. How did Thomforde get the informa¬ 
tion? 

Why was it published today, not last month or next week? 

“Grant Campbell,” it read, “has no devout defenders who 
are professional pomographers . , 

Yeah, wait a minute. Hold on, let’s think this through. 
Okay, maybe Campbell fed the schmuck the tip. 

Where did Campbell get the lip? 

The muscles in Orlando’s belly suddenly squeezed and 
was sick with the possibility that— 

'Tatsyr 

Patsy appeared in the door. 
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Orlando beckoned him to come closer to the bed, *‘You teU 
anybody what I told you about Bill Temple?” 

‘What’s the matter, Harry? You sore?” 

*Tm not sore. Answer me.” 

Patsy examined him to make sure, and then produced a 
worried but sly, grin. “Yeah, Harry. I wanted to show you I 
can do somep’m right by myself. Right after you went to 
New York last week, I says to myself, ‘That Temple, he’s on 
Harry’s back. Now what can I do to get him off of Harry’s . 
back?* I says, like that.” 

“So you took what you knew to Campbell.” 

‘Well, I couldn’t get to see hitriy but I seen that-man that - 
works with him—^name’s something like Pontiac—and he 
shakes my hand like I’m a professor and ke thanks me and 
he says where what I done, it’s going to help everybody.” His 

- grin widened, showing those awful teeth that no dentist had 
• been able to correct, and he asked, “What do you think of 

your dumb kid brother now, Harry?” 

Orlando flew at him and began punching hmu Patsy stood 
still, so stupefied for a moment that. he did not bring his 
hands up to protect his face. 

For long seconds, wordlessly, Orlando punched, but he 

- punched the weak blows of a man revolted by. treachery and 
•even more sickened by the knowledge that no treachery had. 

been meant. Suddenly his outrage deflated and left only sad¬ 
ness, and then his fists opened and he embraced. his crasy 
. sonofabitch brother and hugged him. 

“Wha’d I do, Harry? Tell me, wha’d I do?” 

Orlando slowly released him and moved away. “Nothing, 
kid,” he said. “Get my clothes.” 

“Didn’t you want me to do what I did, Harry? If I’d of 
^thought—” 

“Get my clothes,” Orlando said huskily, and he went to the 
bathroom to shave. “Put my green book with the phone num¬ 
bers in one of the pockets,” he called. He would telephone 
Bill.. It would do no good, but he would phone him and take 
the blame and apologize. 

Jesus. . 

He dried his face as he came back to the bedroom, then 
snapped up the telephone receiver, identified himself to the 
operator and told her to get him Senator Campbell’s suite. 
The operator did, after an interminable amount of time—all 
the Campbell phones were steadily busy—and the woman 
who answered made twittering noises on hearing Harry Or¬ 
lando’s name and voice and.said she was sorry but that the 
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senator was at the convention. She spohe over a loud, shrill 
background rackcL 

II Pontius,” he said. “Put me through to Kyle Pontius.” 

‘*rm awfully sorry, Mr. Orlando, but I can't quite hear you 
with all this noise. What was that, again?” 

"Tontiiisr he roared. 

**Oh. Well, that would be just about impossible, Mr. Orlan¬ 
do. He's here somewhere, I believe, but we’d have the devil's 
own time finding him. Could I ring you back when—” 

He slammed the receiver down and dressed quickly as a 
silent, mournful Patsy watched. He stalked out of the suite 
and rode the elevator to the next floor, the seventeenth floor, 
Campbell’s headquarters, where an impressed guard admitted 
him without making formal telephone calls. 

The spacious front room was a madhouse, where the leg¬ 
end THE CAMPBELL IS COMING! was printed everywhere, 
where scores of party workers, the pros and the volunteers, 
were darting about, making and answ'Cring phone calls, giving 
and delivering messages, pumping hands and screaming. The 
giant scoreboard, under a Cinerama-size photograph of 
Campbell beaming his beautiful beneficence down upon the 
faithful, had Grant Campbell edging up on this first ballot. 
There was drinking being done, but discreetly out of range of 
the swarms of television cables and wires. Pretty teen-agers 
wearing don’t gamble—vote Campbell buttons prominent¬ 
ly on each prominent boob, bounced around in uniforms of 
white sweaters and pleated skirts and white bobby socks. Or- 
l^do, bobbing and feinting a slow path through the hordes 
toward the bedroom office where he might find Pontius, 
prayed the kids were too busy to recognize him. 

A keep-your-spirits-up band was playing near one of the 
service tables. Pausing for a moment in the crush, he spotted 
some filled wine glasses on a tray and gulped down what 
turned out to be flat champagne just before he was besieged 
by a gaggle of the teen-agers and their blue-haired mamas. 
They gaped at him and touched him and most of them tried 
to talk to him all at once, but he kept moving. He saw one 
man he recognized but couldn’t place, an old man with wa¬ 
tery, rheumy eyes and a shining blue serge suit, standing in a 
corner by himself and grinning at the commotion. Orlando 
thought he might be Claude TJiomfordc, for no special rea¬ 
son, and then suddenly tabbed him. The man was—Amos 
Woodbury. There couldn’t be any mistake; 
been only too familiar in the papers and magaz 
reels, a few years back, when the backwoods G 
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er with his printing press had turned ^mi-literate hate pam¬ 
phlets into something approaching a major industry, rallying 
a hefty handful of money men. and masses of race haters to 
his side. What in hell was he doing here? 

Finally, at the door of the bedroom office, Orlando was 
greeted by a crewcut young man with fourteen hundred white 
teeth and two signet rings. “Howdy there, Mr. Orlando,”* the 
young man said, extending his pudgy hand. “Rem,ember me? . 
Blake Cameron? The senator introduced us a couple of weeks 
ago at a Citizens for Campbell meeting? Put ’er right there,” 

“Is Pontius inside?” Orlando asked, ignoring the hand. 

“Uh—believe so,” the teeth said, and the hand sagged 
limply. 

Orlando opened the door and went into the private room. 
A fresh band of people were hopping about, and one of them 
was Pontius. He was in animated conversation with two men, 
but he excused himself when he saw Orlando and darted over 
to extend his hand. “Isn’t this nice to see you, Harry,” he de¬ 
clared. “Voting looks good, doesn’t it?” 

Ignoring Pontius’ hand as well, Orlando said, “Who gave 
‘.that tip to Thomforde? You or Campbell?” 

'. “Wasn’t that a break, though? Grant and I both did, as a 
matter of fact, just as soon as you told your brother to bring 
it to us. Grant’s terribly sorry he hasn’t had a minute to 
’ thank you personally, but he will, have no fear, Harry. Frank- 
‘•j ly, he wasn’t completely for using it at first—^he thought the 
timing was wrong, that no one could verify all the facts and 
print them before the nomination. I reminded him of Old 
Bulldog Thomforde, whom I know only sli^Uy but who’s an 
old and dear friend of Grant’s. Grant decided what could we 
-lose?” 

“Nothing much, I guess.” 

^ .“You bet,” Pontius said. He laughed and kneaded his fist 
lightly into Orlando’s stomach. “Old Claude the fire horse, 
went straight to work. Certain of our Hebraic friends have 
managed to stifle some of his lines of communication over 
the years, but not all, thank God. He went straight to work, 
as I say, and checked here and there over a twenty-hour pe-. 
riod without sleep—^isn’t that miraculous, a seventy-four- 
year-old man working like that—twenty hours at a stretch 
without sleep? He got to the right people and verified every¬ 
thing, so the timing turned out to be perfect after all, didn’t 
it? The column is nothing short of a bombshell for us. We 
got it here late yesterday and sent it right off to the printers. 
Copies have been distributed by now to each and every dele- 
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gate and alternate on the floor. Grant and I both think it’s 
going to carry a lot of punch, Harry, and we don’t know how 
to thank you. What can we get you? A sandwich? A drink?” 

“Get me Campbell.” 

“Ah, that’s not so simple. Today is Grant’s day. He’s here, 
there^ and everywhere, and he’s flying high. Have you seen 
what’s going on? He’s really and truly going to win this nomi¬ 
nation!” 

“The acceptance speech,” said Orlando. “Denouncing the 
Wades. That’s still in the works, isn’t it?” 

“Well, it’s a little early to talk about acceptance speeches, 
but it sure looks good for Grant right now. Listen, Harr>\ I 
must get back to business. Conventions arc hot for campaign 
managers, too, you know.” 

Orlando stepped in front of him, “Is he or isn’t he going to 
read the acceptance speech you showed me?” 

A pause. Too much of a pause for a slick article like Pon¬ 
tius. 

“Harry, are we in this fish pond to sink or sw'im? Truthful¬ 
ly, now. The platform they read the other night was nice and 
gooey and sentimental, the way all platforms should be. Wc 
were afraid some of the bleeding hearts on the committee 
would put up too good a fight to condemn organizations like 
the Wades, and we’d end up weeping publicly for the oppres¬ 
sors rather than the oppressed. Grant pressed behind the 
scenes to have the Wade condemnation excised and to soften 
a lot of the vitriol against solid patriotism. I’m sorry that we 
had to tell you that little white He originally, but surely you 
can see that this makes sense?” 

“Gorgeous sense. Now I’m asking you for the tenth lime: 

Is he going to condemn them when he’s nominated or isn’t 
he?” 

“You’re extremely naive, aren’t you, Harry?” 

“Yes. Now spell it out.” 

“That Jimmy Stewart hero speech would be suicide. He’s 
winning this thing without having offended a soul. Why 
should he risk losing anyone's support till he’s carried home 
the big prize? Once that big prize has his name on it, that’ll 
be plenty of lime to be his own man. Not that he’s not his 
own man now, for that matter, but why rub anyone the 
wrong way? Harry, what arc you looking so grim about? Did 

you truthfully think Grant was goi-- -- 

charger?" 

"No, but—” 

"Exactly," Pontius said picasanll 
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"‘After all these centuries the name of the game is still Svin*’ 
You’ll enjoy winning, bucko—^there’s no wine headier. Now I 
really must get back to. the grindstone. Do have some o{ 
those sandwiches. They’re delicious.” 

Orlando watched the cologned man trot off to a cluster of 
excited men, then slowly made his own way back to the busy 
front room* A great, loud frenzy of enthusiasm was reaching 
a peak there; the monitor screen showed that the first ballot 
was nearing an end, and even though Reynolds would be in 
. the lead, Campbell was catching up. They were jumping up 
and down, even the blue-haired mamas, and Orlando fought 
■ thrdu^ the crowds until he was in the relative safety and 
quiet of the private elevator. 

Back in his own suite, Patsy asked him if he was ready Tor 
' breakfast. “Ice,” he said. 

“Harry, I been thinkin*,’’ said Patsy. “I didn’t mean to do 
nothin’ wrong. How’s about if I go to that . Mr. Pontiac or 
whatsizname and let on like I got it all wrong, all mbced up? 
That’d help, wouldn’t it? You tell me what to say and Til say. 
it.” 

“Just get the ice,” Orlando said sadly. He went to the liv¬ 
ing room bar and poured a great amount of Scotch into a 
. glass, then he remembered Bill Temple’s phone number was 
in his pocket and he went to the telephone. He picked up the 
receiver and stared at it, then put it back down. 

He couldn’t place the call to Bill. Not yet 

He himched alone at the bar and gazed at the television 
screen as the first ballot wound up with nothing solved. Two 
anchormen were evaluating the ballot, and they both were in 
agreement that if the balloting showed nothing else, it showed 
that Grant Campbell of California was displaying more 
strength than most observers had anticipated, and that he 
might well clinch the nomination if Mark Bartell, as ex¬ 
pected, released his votes to Campbell on the third ballot 

Then they discussed the thousands of copies of the Claude 
Thomforde column flooding the convention floor, and one 
anchorman described the gist of the column and concluded, 
“No one can ever judge for certain what effect this kind of 
last-minute' explosion might have on delegates. Senator 
Ctunpbell has already vigorously denied being a party to the 
distribution of the column, and no one doubts him,, but nei- 
fiier can it be denied that it can’t do him any harm in today’s 
increasingly emotional atmosphere here at the Cow Palace.” 

,^en ^ere were quickie interviews with the candidates and 
fheir legions,, and there'was the smiling Boy Scout saying, 
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*‘No, as I’ve said, Bob, I knew nothing of this column. I don’t 
have an inkling of who went to all the trouble and expense to 
put together so many reprints, and I certainly would have ve¬ 
toed reprinting and distributing it if it had been brought to 
my attention. My position has always been that if I can’t win 
any contest honorably, without descending to personalities, I 
don’t deserve to win. I regret that Mr. Thomforde has seen fit 
to publicize a man’s personal misfortune. I think Tve made it 
abundantly clear over the past weeks that I hold no brief for 
anything Mr. Temple stands for, whether it be bending over 
backward to, quote, interpret, unquote, the socialist philoso¬ 
phy, 6r his interesting preoccupation with smutty literature,- 
because if he’s the chief personal advisor of President Quin¬ 
lan, who has admitted he cherishes Mr. Temple’s advice . . , 
well, that sort of mental sickness isn’t the Campbell cup of 
tea, or, I daresay, that of any upstanding American, But to 
make a campaign issue of any person’s moral aberrations I 
think is disgraceful.” 

Orlando drank with the grim certainly that no amount of 
booze could put him under. He blinked at the mail and the 
messages Patsy had put on the bar. The messages were re¬ 
quests from delegates and gargoyle wives for him to join 
them for dinner or drinks or both, now that all of them were 
his dear friends. He brushed the messages off the bar out of 
sight and lifelessly opened a telegram. 

It was signed “Anna Roche.” For God’s sake . . . 

READ YOU ARE BACK IN TOWN—HOPE 
YOUR MAN WINS—GOOD LUCK 

There was even a telephone number. 

What in blue hell was that about? He’d seen her less than a 
week ago, and she hadn’t been in any deep sweat of interest 
in him then, one way or another. Nutty. 

He brushed the wire off the bar out of sight, too. But not 
until he had tom off the telephone number and tucked it into 
his wallet. 

What could not be brushed out of sight was the marriage 
of Harry Orlando and Grant Campbell. An annulment would 
be a messy business, because the bride is pregnant. What I'm 
trying to figure out, thought Orlando, is who’s the bride and 

who’s the groom. , . , t, • ^ 

Oh, sure. Vm the blushing bride. And I vc alrc'-^'^namcd 

the baby. He’ll have golden curls and his 
spcctability. 
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Can this marriage be saved? Of course it can, my children, 
intones the parson. Love'seldom runs smooth, but think of ' 
the baby.. . , . ; 

I’m thinking. Yes sir, I’m thinking. And I’m thinking Tve 
come too far and I’ve given up too much to go noble all of a 
heroic sudden. Goddammit, the lousiest President, the lowest 
•and most conspiring President, can’t shoot this country into 
the Victor Wade side pocket and turn us all into little goose- 
steppers. The machinery doesn’t go like that The machinery . 
calls for checks and b^ances, and me and my buddies wiU 
swing a few checks and balances. 

We’ll set the Boy Scout straight at the right time. And I’ll 
be somebody. 

As the convention droned on before him, Orlando abruptly 
realized how long he had been sitting here in this same no¬ 
where spot. The level of the bottle had dropped'appreciably, 
and half-smoked cigarettes lined the- ashtray. Sitting alone 
and getting sozzled in the middle of the day had never been 
. an Chlando bit, and this was no day to start. He got down 
from the stool and took off his shirt, sick of being by himself 
but damned if he wanted another go at playing Polly Adler. 
This was San Francisco, the swinging town, wasn’t it? Sure, 
and ^ere was a gang of his friends who Kved in San Francis- 
..co. Ho couldn’t think of a single one he much cared to see, 
but maybe he just wasn’t giving the matter much thought 
. Hey, there, I’m not giving myself much thought, eidier, he 
marveled, feeling how hooch-weak his legs were, becoming 
aware in this middle of the day that he had stored away too 
much of the stuff too fast oh an empty stomach. This was a 
matinee for meatballs, and he had some business ahead of 
. hiih before the day was done. 

, .He wandered back to the bedroom and the San Francisco 
ne\y'spapers. The amusements sections would tell him who 
was* in town for shows and available to chin with a little and 
keep him from being alone. He was drawn again to that 
schtnuck Thomforde’s garbage, and in spite of himself he 
read it again, and he wondered again when would be the 
right time of day to call Bill. He turned the pages in search 
.of someone to be with, and all he could think about was that 
telephone number in his wallet. Fragments of scenes of all 
.that was wrong and hopeless between them flashed in front of 
him, and he knew they would be all the more wrong and 
hopeless when he was stone sober. He remembered the 
picked-over sight of her, heard tho-who-needs-you drawl. He 
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wanted nothing more to do with Norccn, and he wzs, sud« 
denly desperate to sec her, only her. Not Miriam. Never Mir¬ 
iam again. He had sealed himself off from her, and almost 
successfully. He had thought he could be something he wasn’t 
and never could be with Miriam, and with Jimmy, and they 
had told him otherwise, and he had listened. At long last, he 
had listened, and now he agreed. He had been kidding him¬ 
self. 

He dfafed Noreen's number. She answered on the fourth 
ring. 

“I got your telegram, and Fm in towm,” he said. 

‘‘That’s nice.” 

Don’t you go bitcho on me, he wanted to say, “How’s your 
trumpet player?” he asked. 

“Who?” 

“Well, now, and it hasn't even been a week. Your one true 
love—^Jack Dempsey,” 

“Oh. Gov. Isn’t that the weirdest, though? After you left 
here that day he never did come back. Didn't even phone, 
not even to say he wanted bis clothes and stuff, I figured 
maybe you had him kidnapped or bumped off or something, 
it was all so coincidental. You didn’t do tliat, did you?” 

“Why did you send me that telegram, Norcen?” 

A pause. “I liked seeing you. I didn’t know it till a couple 
days later.” 

Then Orlando paused. “FU be there in an hour,” he said, 
and hung up. 

He tuned into an all-music station on the radio and hur¬ 
ried to shave and shower, defiantly coming out of the haze of 
booze. The station was playing Orlando numbers one after 
another, and “The Xing/’ a relative oldie, was just gelling 
under way as he emerged from the shower and began to dry 
himself. He had been in great voice with “The King/’ the 
bouncy, sassy vocal he’d been reluctant to record, and he lis¬ 
tened carefully to the song as he dried himself: 

On this king’s epitaph 
They’ll write this paragraph: 

“Tlie King had ever>'thing but his queen. 

“Now isn’t that a laugh?” 

Fm The King they’ll write that real sad thing a 
Unless you hurry up and help me out. . • 

The voice slid easily, effortlessly, into the cbonis. 
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The King, without the. queen he's mighty keen on, 
isn't a king; 

Inside, he’s just a joker with a fancy, lonely throne. 

Lots of damsels in his court 
Are ready to cavort. 

But a fling for The King wouldn’t mean a thing, 

Except as a last resort. 

The King knows maidens by the peck who’d like his 
love; 

The touch of duchesses, by heck, there’s plenty of; 

But you’re the nectarine who makes The King’s heart 
really swing, 

So why are you so mean? 

Won’t you make the scene? 

Won’t you be the special queen for .The King? 

The horns and drum and the exhilaration of tempo called 
for more. 

The King has fillies who can fill the bill at romance, 

But they’re all mares who put on airs compared to you. 
Lots of ladies in my land 
Would like to hold my hand; 

Maybe some of them do, but that’s ’cause you 
Just don’t wanna understand. 

On you this loyal king has got a royal crush; , 

We too could rule the land and land a royal flush. 

Aw, please come back because the castle needs more 
than just The KLing; 

It needs a special queen; 

I need a special queen; 

Won’t you be the special queen for The King? 

Orlando liked the silly song. He’d turned it down when it 
had first been brought to him, and he’d taken months before 
agreeing to do it. Now he tried to remember why. 

He dressed with a sense of excitement and anticipation he 
would not, minutes before, have imagined possible. On his 
way to the door he recalled that her cupboard might be bare, 
so he took two pints of Scotch with him. 


Norecn was standing in the center of the living room—an im¬ 
maculately cleaned Uving room—as he entered and closed the 
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door. Ever}^thing about her seemed softer, more naturally sub¬ 
dued, than at the last visit. Her face was nowhere near ready 
to go back into soap and perfume ads, but it was keener than 
at the last visit, less weary, less don’t-give-a-damn. She wore a 
'simple print dress, beltless but not baggy, and her yellow hair 
was in an upsweep. There was no whorehouse makeup oh that 
wonderful face. 


He withdrew one of the pints from his pocket ‘Tfou didn’t 
have to bring your own bar here,” she said casually, and 
turned to bring him a single glass. “After you called I w^ent 
downstairs and bought you some Scotch.” 

“ ’Sail right’* Orlando said, taking the glass and pouring, 
not quite as sober as he had thought he was, as he wanted to 
be. “I’ve taken the Boy Scout oath of self-reliance. What 
about you? You still off the sauce?" 

“Yeah. Let’s see now—you can either sit down and lush it 
up in tbk goony raincoat, or I can hang it somewhere and 

you'll be comfortable. y-\ i 4 1- j 1. , 

When she came close to him, Or ando realized why he had 
made such a deliberate point of packing the ^el, of displaying 
it almost as soon as door had closed. He had needed a 
prop He had been afraid of facmg h^ 

^ Iki it was so damned unnecessa^. The moment she helped 
him off with the coat, he knew all PfpPs were unnecessary. 
Her breast brushed his arm and she said, I^t me set ^ nice 
coat down so it won’t wrinkle. She let it drop over a chair. • 
iSet,’’ she said, and her voice was husky. “It’s too nice 
f Jhe w?Sed too. You don’t want to keep it on in a pkee 
ft,U^vou where there isn’t any air conditioning?” ' 
^H??eached for her, but she ducked. “You don’t want tbs 
P Sd do you?” she said, retrieving the glass tom bin 
IndnmdnE it on the nearest surface. She loosened thehotii 

S t?e md beSB.. ?" 

“T^et me make you feel at • 

Lile had long since gone, replaced by a deadpan 
iaco immobile. “FminiMt&® 

not Swing how much I liked you 
^f°®’v^fleft”^hrsaid as she slowly undressedi*^ 
feed Tbelt buckle and sank to her knees.as 
. He stopped her in time and pulled! 

Sdn’t this happen the last time I wi' 

“I told you. Because I had a guy then.’? 

“What happens if I go away and don’t 
“Then I guess there’ll be another gi. 

You know what I did, Harry? I missed 
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She kissed the tip of his nose and left him to go to the bath¬ 
room. Orlando strengthened his drink and drank it, steadily,/ 
until the glass was empty, and walked with unsure steps to the 
empty bedroom. The small television set was on, tuned to a 
cartoon show. 

Needing something to do, he switched to a channel carrying 
the convention, keeping the sound down low, and then pulled, 
the bed covers back. The second balloting had begun. The an¬ 
chorman was speculating that the North and the East seemed 
still strong for Reynolds, but not to a man. Orlando, dropped 
into the sagging bed. Reynolds wasn’t being imanimously sup¬ 
ported any longer in any one section. There were still favorite 
sons in the race, and Bartell had not yet switched, but the tide 
seemed definitely to be turning. 

Noreen, smelling sweet, came to, him. “You’re the only cat 
I know who can watch a politicaVconvention with a hard-on.” 

The sudden sight of her in the nude was no less stunning • 
than it had ever been. He leaned over and grabbed her, pull¬ 
ing her to him, and he buried his head into her breasts. They 
embraced on the bed in this small room, Noreen’s body clean 
.and sweet and lithe, and she was nipping and whimpering and 
she was Noreen wi^ the strong teeth and the fierce fingernails 
who^was ready to join him, join him, join— 

cide of William Temple,” the television said. 

Orlando released her and faced the screen, on which the 
legend SPECIAL BULLETIN was plastered. 

Columnist William Temple was dead, the announcer repeat-, 
\ed. 

Something about wrists. Slashed wrists in an attic. 

’ “Let me, now. . she was whispering. 

Now another man on the screen was holding a hand mike 
and hawking, “The gret Stet o’ Nawth Cahlina prawdly cass 
thuhteen votes—” 

Orlando jumped from the bed and clicked the stations until 
he got. a right one. G. William Temple had been found dead 
in his attic by his housekeeper, Violet Stoddard, at one-thirty 
Washington time. His wrists had been cut. As yet, no notes 
had been found. 

“What is it?” Noreen asked from far away. 

He hurried to the living room where his jacket was, and ten 
frozen thumbs eventually found the green address book. 

There was a swarm of male voices on the phone m Wash¬ 
ington asking volleys of questions, hut he finally heard Mary’s 
calm, tired voice. 

; * “Yes, he’s dead, he killed himself,” she saidl “We helped. I 
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helped, anyway. The point js. Bill’s dead. There are so many 
friends here, I had no idea he had so many friends. Why are 
you calling? You must have a reason for calling.” 

Why did he do it? No. Don’t ask a question like that 
“How , . . how are you holding up, Mary?” 

“I’m sitting here, looking at the cuff links I gave him last 
Christmas,” she answered flatly. “That’s how I’m holding up. 
They were pretty ordinary cuff links.” 

“What can I do?” 

“What?” . 

' “What can I do?” 

“You do? I don’t know. Send a wreath, I guess.. Is that what 
friends do when they can’t think of anything else? Send a nice 
wreath, an expensive one. Spend a hxmdred dollars—five hun¬ 
dred dollars—don’t know. What’s a friend worth’in,your 
bracket? How much do the tax people allow you?” ■ 

“Mary—” 

“No, my name is Mrs. Temple. I wasn’t here when he died. - 
The housekeeper found him up in the attic, sitting in a chair,' 
with a book on his lap. I wasn’t here, even for his death. But.t 
please call me Mrs. Temple. Maybe you don’t know any: 
words that go beyond four letters. Maybe I don’t either., Bni 
let’s try. My name is Mrs, Temple, Mrs. William Temple.”- * . 
The receiver clicked. \ - 

Orlando staggered back to the bedroom to find his clothes; 
“You’re white as chalk,” Noreen said. 

“I’ve got to go;” 

“Where?” 

“Somewhere, Somewhere.” 

“Can I come with you?” 

He shook his head. 

“When can we—finish this?” 

He shook his head again, partly to stave off tears. “Stay 
well,” he’ said. “I’ve got to go.” 

“You stay well,” said Noreen. “I’ll be- here.” 


On the seventeenth floor of the-Mark Hopkins, Grant and 
Millie Campbell posed for photographers, then excused them¬ 
selves to go into their bedroom for a private, long overdue 
dinner of scallops and sweet potatoes. 

“Whew,” said Campbell, shaking his head. 

“I’ve never seen you this tired,” said Millie. 

“I feel old. For the first time I really feel old. ^ 
going to feel like when I really am old?” 
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“Just hold on a couple of hours, darling, and all the stamina 
will come back.” 

The telephone rang. Mr. Orlando .was outside. Would the 
senator see him? 

“Send him in,” Campbell said, sighing, and told his wife, 
"Might as well. This is as good a time as any. Harry’s done us 
an awful lot of good.’’ 

The door opened, and Campbell said, “Hello, there, scout 
Where have you been hiding?” 

“Watching television. Hello, Millie.” 

“Harry,. you look almost as haggard as Grant,” Millie 
Campbell declared. “How about some coffee?” 

“A drink, if you have any.” ^ . 

“There ought to be part of a bottle of something left from 
when that Congressman Somebody-or-other was here last 
night. See if you can find it, dear,” Campbell directed. To Or¬ 
lando he said, “You don’t mind if I dig into these, vittles, do 
you, Harry? I haven’t eaten all day.” 

“Go ri^t ahead,” said Orlando, who sat in a third chair 
and remembered, without hunger, that he hadn’t eaten all 
day, either. . 

“What’s up?” Campbell asked. 

“Have your acceptance speech all ready?” ‘ 

“Yep. Raring to go,’" Campbell said, spearing a scallop. 

“I .hear it’s not the speech I read.” 

“Not exactly, no. Who told you?” 

. “I don’t recall. Either Pontius or Amos Woodbury.” 

, “Who’s Amos Woodbury?” 

“You never heard of Amos Woodbury?” Orlando asked in^ 
mock shock. “He used to be called the Baptist Father Cough¬ 
lin. Fine man. If you want a nigger or a kike castrated, go no 
further. Amos can have it done for you at a discount.” ' 

Millie brought the Scotch and asked, “What are you talking 
about, Harry? What does that awful old man have to do with 
Grant?” 

. Campbell yawned, “I’ll be delighted to play Twenty Ques¬ 
tions with you when I’ve had more rest, old boy, all right? For 
now, all I’m in the mood for are a nice, pleasant meal and a 
nice, pleasant chat. I don’t know what you’re saying, and I’m 
honestly too pooped to care.” He smiled. “Millie’s right You 
do look haggard. You look as though you’re the man who’s 
been run n ing for this nomination on three hours’ sleep a 
night” 

“I had some bad news. A fella I knew died. Name of Tem¬ 
ple” ' . ^ 
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Instant concern lighted Campbell’s face. ‘‘Oh. Harry. 3re:s I 
heard that. I’m terribly sorry. Yon and he knew each other a 
long time, didn’t you?”- 

Orlando nodded and drank. “A long time,” 

“It’s too bad. Why do people take their own lives, the most 
precious possession God gives? Fve never understood it. F\’e 
always believed that where there’s life, there’s hope, even 
when the going seems to be at its toughest Did you ever sus¬ 
pect he’d do a thing like that?” 

“No.” 

“Why would he feel that was the only way out?'Some men 
are built of sturdier stuff than others, I guess.” 

“I guess. The weak deserve what they get, I guess.” 
Chewing his potato, Campbell said, “Well, that’s^ a rather 
hard-boiled way of putting it, but in the last analysis I think 
you’re right. A man has to look out for himself. He needs to 
build his own fiber. I’m sure this man Temple had a lot of ex^ 
cellent qualities—a man like you couldn’t have liked him , oth¬ 
erwise—but somewhere along the line something happened to 
him. Somehow he missed the boat of life, as they say. He 
wasn’t a religious man, was he? ’ 


“No.” 

*There you are. A man with faith in a Supreme Being is al¬ 
ways ahead of the game, no matter what they tell you.” 

“You’re the second person who’s said that to me today. 
Grant Amos Woodbury told me the very same thing.” 

Now Millie spoke up, and she was not amused.- “Thafr 
enough, Harryl Why are you working so hard to get ncae: 
Grant’s skin? Can’t you see he’s exhausted, that he’s tniijlr 


be civil with you?” , ^ j i 

“Sure ” Orlando said, and fimshed the dnnk. “Grsrt, 
scout, tell me something. How you He as much a- j-tt xx- 
and still not see you’re a prick?” 

As Millie gasped, CampbeU threw his napkm 
face went red. “AH right that does it! Fve taken 
innuendoes and outright insults from you 
You’re foul-mouthed and you’re very Hkelj crnpiL 
Your kind never learns even the simplest c? - 

“Oh? What’s my kind, Gr^t?” ^ 

“You know what I mean, Mulie, pomf cc 


where the door is."’ _ ^ 

“No, I’m asking you. Grant ‘^’hat's 
“You’re all alikk erery last one of ' 
what a stupid bleeding heart I 
ragged to see only the good side c: z-x 
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snipes-who don’t even know how to speak like a gentleman in 
front of a lady , . Campbell sprang to his feet and stabbed 
his forefinger into the air. I’l want you out of this room, this 
minute!” A worried Millie was up, too, striving to, calm him, 
but he waved her away and glared at Orlando. “And don’t you 
get any fancy ideas about getting Jn my way. You can’t, not 
now—all you can do is hurt yourself. Now go bury, your per^ 
vert friend* Go do anything you like. Just get out of this 
room!” 

“Gee whiz, I didn’t mean to get you upset on a big day like 
this. Grant, old scout,” Orlando said humbly. Then he nodded 
good-by to Millie and left the room. 

He strolled through the rooms and halls of the seventeenth 
floor toward the big room, the campaign’s main room where 
the majority of the'activity was, pausing here and there along 
the way to help himself to drinks offered him by strategically 
and discreetly placed bartenders and waiters. He emergedvinto 
the big»'room cradling a tall glass of whisky, and his shoulder 
was almost immediately tapped by a blond reed of a-mao who 
said, “You won’t let the eye of any television camera see that 
glass' in your hand, will you, 2vlr. Orlando?” ^ 

“And have the pflblic get the impression our team drinks?”. 
Orlando replied. “Heavens, nol” 

“Good. Impressions do mount up. You never know who’s 
watching.” ' ^ 

“My words exactly,” Orlando said, and drank. 

He was standing alone, observing the- unflagging tumult, 
when Pontius came panting up to him. “There you are* Pve 
\been chasing all over looking for you.” ''— “ 

“Here I am, Kyle, old scout” ^ \ . 

“Harry, this is important The senator called me and told 
me to find you. Apparently the two of you had some heated 
words .and—” 

“That little spat? Nahhh, that wasn’t anything.” 

“I don’t know what happened, but the senator said he’s 
been under a strain and he lost his temper and said some¬ 
things he’d give anything to retract. He said it’s ,essential that 
you understand he wouldn’t hurt you for the world.”. 

. “Which means he wants me in his corner during the cam-, 
paign.” . - 

“Why, naturally. Who ever questioned that? I can go to him 
and tell him you’re still very much on the Campbell team, 
can’t I?” 

“More than ever, Kyle. Tell him what’s a few heated words 
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between good friends when the important thing is working for 
an Administration that offers a better tomorrow?” 

“Wonderful Hiat would have been all he*d need now: los¬ 
ing the affection of a friend he loves. Thanks a million for not 
being over-sensitive, Harry.” 

“Don’t mention it, Kyle.” 

Pontius galloped away, and Orlando looked at the monitor 
as a communal whoop went up; Campbell of California was 
now in the lead at the end of the second ballot. Everyone went 
crazy, and Orlando returned the smiles of those who knew be 
was in the room and who were looking at him. He held two 
fingers aloft in the Victory sign, and this set off a fresh brace 
of whoops. 

Then one of the television boys with a hand mike asked if 
he would stand by for the next standby signal and submit to a 
couple of questions. “They can be casual questions,' Mr. Orlan¬ 
do,” the television boy said, “The viewers at home like to have 
the convention broken into every once in a while for short in¬ 
terviews.” 

“Sure, I’d be happy to oblige,” Orlando agreed. “But with 
all due respect to you and your network, pal, I’d just as soon 
answer those casual questions to the three networks at once. 
I’m a ham. I love to think my tongue drips pearls, even when 
I’m being casual.” 

“Can I get back to you on that? It shouldn’t be any prob¬ 
lem.” 

“You bet, pal. Take your time. I’ve got nowhere to go,” 

The three-network interview was set up, and some of the 
reporters from radio and the press tagged along, because the 
spot interviews had been deadly dull up till now. They knew 
from experience and past observation that even when Harry 
Orlando dodged questions he interested people, he made news. 

He was escorted to the broad desk near the monitor, be¬ 
neath the overpowering picture of Grant Campbell. He shook 
hands with everyone nearby and relinquished his glass, only 
after he drained it, to a nervous gnome. He sat, puffing a ciga¬ 
rette, and waited for the signal, which came five minutes later. 

The reporters began by doing precisely what he knew they 
would do; they all fired different questions at once. He 
answered the first question he heard most distinctly: “Did you 
really think Grant Campbell was going to get this far when 
you started campaigning for him?” 

“1 was never sure. Nobody can ever be sure how the public 
will take to a man until the last minute,” 
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‘The Cow P^ace sure seems to be taking to him tonight 
What do you tKink turned the tide?” 

Orlando blinked at the questioner, ,was silent for a moment 
until everyone else was silent, and then smd, “Lies.” ‘ 

Xhere was a, commotion, and then it lessened and died be¬ 
cause he calmly motioned that he had more to say. - 
He spoke evenly, slowly. “What was the name of the guy 
from Baltimore, I think it was, who said, ‘Nobody ever went' 
broke underestimating the intelligence of the American peo¬ 
ple’? Something like that. That’s a shame, if he was right. 
Grant Campbell thinks he was right, and maybe he’ll get a lot 
of mileage out of it. Grant tells a blockhead like me that he 
wants to be a good leader, and I go out and sell the gospel to 
other blockheads. And some of them buy it. And I buy it, too, 
because I conveniently m^age to forget what Grant isn’t even 
completely conscious of; that he has every intention of turning 
Americans against each other, of pushing suspidoh'and dis¬ 
trust; of busting up a lot of good things a lot of good people In 
this country have cracked their backs to build.” 

The great room was still, except for the flashbulbs. Orlando 
look his time in lighting a fresh cigarette, then went on. 

. , .'Tm not putting the rap on Grant Campbell alone. There’s 
sprne purity in Grant—a part of him still believes he can sur¬ 
round Himself with racist riffraff and come up smelling like a 
rose, racists and fascists and all the other scum who’re scared 
to death that the Bill of Rights and the Golden Rule just 
might be supported by law. The rap has to go to guys like me. 

I was ambitious. I had this fruitcake dream of seeing myself 
become a big shot in my government and maybe helping 
somebody. To get there, I would’ve cuddled up with the devil. 
You know something? I did.” 

He could see the flawing, pleadbg arms of Kyle Pontius. He 
could see Grant Campbell elbowing through the crowds to get 
to the desk and the cameras. And he continued. 


“But somewhere a man’s got to stop and take an honest 
look at himself. I read the acceptance speech Mr. Campbell 
promised he would make if he was nominated. It was a dandy. 
It stood up all the way for justice and equality, and it specifi¬ 
cally disowned vermin like the Victor Wades and their sewer 
partners, If he’s nominated tonight, Mr. Campbell isn’t going 
to make that speech. I’m pretty sure I knew he wouldn’t, but I 
,went right along hustling for him, telling lie after lie, saying 
He had the good of the whole country at heart when I knew 
he’s got all the moral class of a shark.” 
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• Then an enraged Grant Campbell was' at the V’ 

mg the mikes and getting them. 

One minute, one minuter' he called* not C-'' ^ 

Qo. Orlando watched the Campbell captains 
ing to get the Boy Scout’s attention, trvine to ^^avo ^ * 0 
from the desk. ' " 

, heard some of this man's unspoakah'o x> 

oeli declared. ‘^Yes, I can see my friencis v'w: :V 
xne not to dignify him with a comment. IVo iwo .vo 
experts. But I’ve always faced things sqnaro’y o:: tV" 
and I m not about to let myself be malig'acc on* 

Without making a comment. 

Did this man happen to mcr.tior: ^ - ■ 

prompted him to make his scurriloits ‘ 

pen to mention that the Campbell 
and the support of his friends crigln^'y '■< :r' > 

he had a sincere desire to further tre rr/rse or 
knew these weren’t our kind of perr^tu or.' • ^ '' * - v ' 

to continue on with us because rccr 
fr^''^^Hng under false colors. 

“The fact of the matter is trr: O'.,*'-.: r - ** 

hour ago with the most blatar: 7*^' r ^r' ---r, r. 

my life. He sat across fror: rre rr-r rc r^rr-rr r ^ ' 

ders. He said he could persrrrl'' rrrrr.r"r;: r*' ~ * 

and election because he vr^ tr^ errri 
could talk American vote::? ^rrr rr mrr r? r--: 
who could. Then this mar -rr rz^rs rrrn tr.—I r. ^ 
the gall to tell me that uti!*^ I rrrrrs^^r rr rrrr rr zr^zrr”'^, 
to appoint certain riffra^ frlerr^rc ^ re ^r" r;rr .r r* 
inet he would do ever}thir:^ b ^ rc.v.^:r r: rrmim.-- 

tion. I told him—” 


Some of the reporters erzirr zx rmxmm. 
interruption made Campbell 
“Be quiet, all of you!” he ?Zzr?il:sr -Tzr ir — 
talk his head off! Can’t a 
courtesy?” " 



Campbell blinked hard, as ihrz 
had just said, but his anaer 
3ut of control and he reared l£ 

^ ^ Where was I? Yes. I told hir 
:nends he wanted in a CamrbeS 
lugned themselves with anvihir- 
nunistic since the beginnbe o"" ^ 
isked sweating. “Wait a f 

go. I called this man a ngrr-a. j ^ 
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The fact remains, though, doesn’t it, that it’s not the white ■ 
Christian American who defiles youf nation—it’s your Orlan- ‘ 
dos, the real moral scum of the earth. They, come to . our 
shores and carouse and fornicate and lau^ at all that’s de-, 
cent, and they’re never satisfied with owning what’s not 
theirs, they order us arotmd, they agitate the forei^ers and 
manipulate the black man and then we—^we, the Americans who 
built this land—we’re commanded to take that illiterate for¬ 
eigner and that simple black man and make them into some^ 
thing they’re not and never were intended to be.” 

The Pontiuses were pleading with the cameramen to turn 
off their machines, edging toward Campbell on egg-walking 
feet and waving for him to stop. And Grant Campbell would 
not be stopped. 

“Let’s get rid of these Communists and parasites!” he 
cried. “Let’s bring back to this country the greatness,' the 
sense of each man’s personal achievement, and get rid of the 
loafers and the liars and the foreign agitators and the purvey¬ 
ors of filth and the anti-Christian elements who create dis¬ 
sension! I’m not afraid to speak out! I say to all loyal Ameri¬ 
cans, now is the ti— 

He felt Kyle Pontius’ hand on his arm and saw the look in 
Pontius’ eyes, and then he stopped. He looked around at the 
stricken and the open-mouthed, and for a moment he wav¬ 
ered, as if looking for the words that would make these peo¬ 
ple understand that he meant well, that he wanted only the 
Lest for them all. Then, slowly, the -truth penetrated. He had 
'ken out; they had understood. 

\ Orlando watched him walk slowly across the huge, silent 
room. Just before he disappeared, the Boy Scout turned, and 
his searching gaze found Orlando. His eyes, puzzled and hurt, 
asked, Why did you do this terrible thing to me? 



Lloyd Reynolds was nominated by acclamation midway 

through the third ballot. , 

His acceptance speech was simple and movmg, declara¬ 
tion of vows free of double talk, frammis, and excessive plati¬ 
tudes. Orlando saw it on the suite’s living room set, and 
stayed with the convention until the delegate seats were most¬ 
ly emptied and there were shots of men with brooms getting 
ready to sweep the Cow Palace floors, 

Patsy had turned in. There was no reason for Orlando to 
stay up, but the prospect of sleep bored him. He went into 
his bedroom to dress for a walk. Another television set was on 
in the bedroom, and be heeded only instants to see that the 
movie was Keep the Motor Running, his and Norcen’s pic¬ 
ture. 

The coincidence amused rather than annoyed him, and lie 
watched it as he dressed in casual clothes. This was tlie scene 
they had bad to retake eleven times. Tlicy were driving in 
a snappy convertible, and Norcen was supposed to say» 
‘'YouTe a bully, Danny, and I hate bullies.*’ Tlic line slnmjHnl 
her. It went, “You’re a billy, Donny, and I hate bullies/’ and 
“You’re a bully, Danny, and I hate billies/’ and slic kept 
breaking up at (he beginning or in the middle of cacli suc¬ 
ceeding take so that hours were wasted and nil the day had to 
show for it was a hell of a happy, giddy time for her and ' 
Orlando. 

They should have kept in the eleven takes and r.crap/icd 
the rest of the picture, he thought now. 

_No, not quite, he reminded himself. 7*hc real l)cauiy of 
Noreen was captured in this bomb. And Norcen vm a real 
beauty. And one hell of a gal. 

He took a coat over his arm because the early rmmhii; 
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- 4 * *At>out us. Do you think we could miikc n 
^ tned?” ' •• , 

Her hands stopped for a moment, but for only n monK'ut* 
^ and she didn’t look at him. ‘^Hell, I don’t know,'* Kho 
Hand me that yellow skillet, will you? Hoy, tlu\t moudu^i 
sun’s pouring in. We hardly need the light on/’ 
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